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EMEBSON AND HIS WBITIN6S. 



Oh bttrodadiig to the public the pment edmon of thaw Esaan and 
OmtlonH of Emenoni Bome notioe of t^elr gifted atitbar mmj not he 
nnuxeptable. Hli Ilf^ Indeed, like that ot many literary mso, altlioagh 
rich Id that mental hlatoir which nuf be read tn hli wocki, ha« In It Aw 
external Inddeiiti that demuid ipedal uoHoe &om the Uograpber. 

KAJ.PH Waum) EKZBsaN wu bom In 1801, at Boalon,1I. 9. Tliare 
•eanu a fltne« In that being the native Blty of Emeraon, nfalob 1> not 
Onlj the nuet lutellectcal of tba Union, bat hal long been dlitingulilied 
Bi the 9<^ in which those oplnlona and tendeudea that oharacteiiia hla 
mitinga have taken deepest root. From bla bOfhood he leemi to have 
exhibited the lame Dtiglual and thoaghtfU turn of raind that maikg hla 
later reare. Be made oondderable proficiency In bla >tDdl(s, and took 
hla degree, aa Baohelor of Arta, at Barrard Unlveralty. in hla IStb fear. 
Henowbegan toderoteaomealCentlontotheologlaalpunidta. Holding 
a Terr exalted Idea of the datiea and respondbllltka of the rell^ons 
teaoher, he had Ibr aome time felt a atrong and growing dlnatlafhctlon 
irlth the TiewB of faith and praetloe generally hicukated In the pnlplts 
of Kew England. Hla active and Inquiring mind gave Itself Ittely up 
to the Inreatigatlon of theoloey i and thti. at length, terminated in bla 
beoomlng paator of an Unitarian congregation In Boatoo. Bat ■ dUTer- 
enoe of opinion, that might iiave eaally been fbreaaen In a mind like that 
Of Emenoo, with ita dlallke and impatience of mere (bnoi, and Indllftr. 
euea to " minor potnta and dograaa dim," aroae Iwtween the paator and 
bta flock. The reanit waa the nalgoaUon, by the fbnner, of hia mlula. 
teriol diarge. Be now tiegan to devote hlmtelf with greater ardour to 
purely literary paraalta, and acoumulated thoee itores of learning, the 
variety and richneia of which ao Ovqneatly aarjiriae and pieaie oa in hla 
wriUnga. 

A t^w years ago. Emenon made the toor of Europe. Some of bla 
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IT SMEReON AND HIS WBITINGS. 

Eh^i had iltod; preceded biin. tod obtBined fl» him & readf weloooM 
from •areral of (be moat emioeDt men of UtetitOTO vid Kdence. both 
bete and on the Continent ; unong othen, tnm out own Wordnmiili. 
■ mind In eome degree kindred. i 

Since thit period he hai ooatlnaed ofaled;to realda In oomparatiTs 
retiremeut at Conovd, In ManBchniHtt. Here have been penned Uia i 

children of nanr a thonghU^l rambler amid the calm and beaDUtal I 

Mature, to him n inatinot with poeUr and eipreadon— moat of tboM I 

compodtfoaa tbat have long delighted ni. Tttna fortune Emeraou ha*, 
we beliere, recelred enoagh to place him berond that thick and ftreriah 
atmoephere. where the freedom and honeaty of the Hholar gradaally i 

perlah in hla atmgglea with pOTertf. Ull he ilnke into the mere caterer 
Sir the vnlgir gppetitea of the hour. Part of hie time ia ocoapied In i 

editing the " Dial,' a review of ooniiderable talent, and the Ameriean 
organ of tiBiaceadentsl views. An occasional addreee at the edebratlon 
of some literary featival. In one or other of the nelghbooring towns, con- 
stitntea nearly the whole of his pnbllc llfb. To these opportnnities, 
however, we arc Indebted for some of his moat popnlu and raoceBBM 

His Essays, which, like the wtitlngs of Hont^gne, might often be 
called soUloqnlea, so completely are they oolourad by the penonality of 
the writer, dwell chiefly on the great topica of life, ancb aa love and 
IKeudBhlp, nature and history, self-reliance, henHim, and Intellect, ai 
they present themselvea to the Individital mind i aa they can give tt 
helpa and admonitions, whereby It may at(^ aolearer vision, a nobler 
■piritaal growth. All thlngshevicwe iuthia aapect. What hopci, what 
new insight Inlo the "method of natitrc,* what inspiratlOD they can give 
him, li the eole measure of their worth. Thus, physical appearances only 
iKcome of interest aa media for teaching certain splritoBi tntthH. and to 
the same eye, however divene they may leem. they hot repeat the same 

His lectnrea and orations occasionally take a more popular topio tot 
their aatject, inch aa The Conservative. Man tlie ReTarmei, Haa 
Thinking, and othera. 

With Emerson the great study, to which all eatenoe and inquiry abouid . 

converge and minister, le the knowledge, the trabiing. the development, I 

of whatever Is most manly In Ibe man — ^moet noble and enduring in the 
human soul. With him. the chief diagrace in the world is. " not to be 
an unit ; not to be reckoned one charafcter i not to yield tbat peculiar 
fruit which each man was created to bear; to be reckoned in the grosa, 
in the hundred, or the thooeand of the party, the eeotian, to which we I 

belong ; and onr opinion predicated gcogi^iliioally. a* the uorU) or the 
south," And to farther this fbniuUon of a high Indlvldnat ctaaracler i> 
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£M£B60N AND HIS WBITINQS. V 

hiM oblef aim. He bu no full and ezaat eyiMm of loM^iti^iloi, nor 
■eeka to clus the mental powen with pbjenologlokl uwunuy j tnraalr 
indeed Btopg to inquire Into the detklla of how m (hall tnln up ttaoN 
fiicalliea nblob It may pleue the phllod^en to uilgD ni j but ha poan 
out. In cantlnuom Htietm, the wealtb of hie own ejLpeilencei in Ibll 
^th, that, to man; a poor brotiieT rtrnggliDg towmlt the Ugbt, theM 
rerelBtkiBB of the manner in vhioh the world and human life appear to, 
and alfbct, a sohtuy New England thinker, eannot fkil to hare aome 
Interest for him alao, and maf . perluqia, Inolta Urn uew to hopeflil and 
earnest oSbrt. 

In explaining and euftrolng Mill fiutherhli leading Idea. Che leoona 
Emerson moat fivquentlj loonloiitea are these : that, under all eircum- 
staneei, we ehonld poaien a grand Mlf-relluicei ooupled with a reierent 
attention and obedience to the Tcdoa of our moral nature — that, htedleu 
of mere cuihHu and oourteBj, wealth or eaie, we ihonld atrlTa to attain 
a noble aimpUoit;, and tfuthfUlneM of life and language — that, while 
booke and teachen, fluite and eyitemi, may idd na niiieh,tbe; most ever 

tttt and natutal thoughta Into their fiirma — and tbat, abore all. we 
should keep our minda in a conatant atate of leceptlTity for that divine 
thought or Idea, which, onderlyiiig the tenauoat appeataucsa and me- 
chauICHl neea of thloga, has tbr iu manlfbld teaohinga. that are the tmat 
and Wglieat ends of tWi " real work-daj world." Only in proportion 
to a man'a reception of the vi^ce of Delt;, thua qKaklng, ia he great, la 
he true, in impnlae and action ; does he etand in unison with tbe order 

Not the leaU attractive portion of Emaionl nritinga are those 
Euaya in wtiloh he oommenta on our aodal and domeatie lifb. He de- 
lighti to note that, deapite all our seUUhneH. we have more real Und- 
nas than ia ever apokcn ; and to him the afbotiona are ao divine and 
deiiyiDg — can ao gild and gladden, and can? out the aoul to so great 
beighta of grandeur and herolem, and can Impart ao full and lerene apulae 
to out exlatence, that he, too. reltasea the teak of deciding the old quarrel 
for precedence between the Cberubim who mow moat, and the Seraphim 
Vfiio LOVE moat. The aool that would make ita alliancea hallowed and 
enduring must reit them on a common harmony and noblenesB of na- 
ture between itaelt and its o^eet i most neither be dealiouB to Inlmde 
Ita own partlalltlea and diaUkea on ita fiiend. nor show a amooth and 
hollow compliance towarda hla, and, in Conserving ita own freedom and 
plalnoeaa of apeech, respect them in him. also. 

With Bmeraon, tlie BeottmeDt of doty atanda neither upon tradition 
nor common agreement, on the principle of " utility," or " the preponder- 
ance of the moral aentiments acting with enlightened intellect." For 
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RUSBSON AND HIS WRITINGS. 

t mnm that we feel the nbllme emotlaii — we oDaBT,^41ut, be- 
all tbe muea of danbtAil dlaptttaUon, Uie bnwd patba of Tirtne 
en, liks ■ W17 of light, to tlie auneit >e«ker ; and that he ^bo 
a the True and the Good, hai Ue aid of all natore lo Itarther Ui 
d make hli HiaoBU endniliig as her lawi. To him tba 
apparent nocui of the cheat and the iwlndler li Dlnaiou and appear- 
«n« onlj. " In labor, aa In lii^ there eau be do dbeating. Tbe tUef 
ateali fH>m himself, the awlndler awlndlet himaeU. For Ot rtal print 
tffbtiiT U kimoliigi and eirtat, whereof waaltb and credit are signi. 
TheH ilgna, like paper-moaef, ta^j be oonnterfUted ta itaien, hot that 
which thef lepreaent— aanwlj, knowledge and virtne, oumot be oonnter- 
felled or atolen." Unlike human lawi. which are unoertain in overtaking 
the oOtander, lU-pn^KuHoaed to the oOtnoe, and rerengeftil hi their eha- 
raetar,— tbOM whleh the All Father hu given to nalnre, vrith a grand 
and nuerring oertahity, dUpenie impartial reward and pnniahraeiit in 
averr eaie. Id hlg eua; on " Compenaatlon," he enlaigea admlrabl]' 
upon thla point 

Ai Katore ■■ hia monltw nnd InstnictiK. n alio abe aiveare to him 
theevet BeauUftil and Sacred j Nothing, eonaoUng, and nrengthenlngi 
the brlnger of new llUth, and hope, and light. For her almpleat ibmu 
and homtilut lewmi, he baa a One obeerrlog eye, an open recepUre 
■OdI. With lilm It la no holiday belief. Init a deep religloas canvlctlon, 
that 

Tlie beajt that lored her. *Tla her prlirileee 
ThrooKh Kll the rean ofthli, onr lite, to lead 

Amid the woods and flelda, under tbe olear alcy, and with the fresh 
meaning aira breathing lifb into him anew, the almple ooneoioiianeas of 
eiiitenee earrlea with it an enjoyment ao exalted and reSned, that be 
liaatena to give ntterance to liie emoUoni in Ungnage whose eloquence 
oonver* them irilli milnqiilred fbrce and fi«ehnesa to the reader. 

A anUect that fteq;nentl7 engagea ttie attention of Emeraon, la the 
portion of the man of letlan. Amid much admirable matter on thli 
to^ there la one point Ibat aeema to him of much hnportauee, and to 
which we hare bUherto given little heed — namely, the advantage to tbe 
■eholar of lame degree of pbytieal labor. He conoelvea truly, that 
there la an edneatlon otthe hands, an experience of a high and valuable 
ordtTi wlilch the eloaet alone can never supply. In his oration on 
Han Thinking, be atoo drawl an aUe and ]nst dlaUncUon between the 
moe (Indent, and har In the study: as between the mere fanner, 
whoae thoughtB are bounded by bis acres, and man on tbe f^rm t man not 
dwarfed, or sbmi. of the Caii complement of hia manhood, and reduced 
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EUERSON AND HTS WBITINGS. TU 

to ■moengeUUevid plodding exlfteiicc; bnt, mi^?, not onljr hii 
corn, but tbe moral educitJon, which It ihoohl also bring. " Among 
the mnltltnde of lobalRn tnd ■athora,'' ha obierm, " we (M no b«I- 
lowlng pr mm ee i we an Knalble of a knack and aUU. rather than of 
Inaplratioii The talmt !■ some azaggercted flunHr, loiDa over- 
grown member, m> that thdr •Crength le a dlMaae.* 

Emenoa is bfmHlf ■ Hhalar of no mean order. He possesna a wide 
acquaintance with clastic lore, and erlnoei a Ihmlllarit; with wiiten, 
hardly known by name to the general reader. He la alao deeply read 
in our modem ]lteratar«, mrav opedally In the phUoaophera of Ge^ 
many, and our own elder Dramalleta i and ereu cnlla in ocoailoual ex- 
tract fMm the Oriental!. Uoct cathoSo and beartr Is hia appredatloD 
of that augnit bnrtherbood, who nveal to lu the iplrit of the put. and, 
from Ita gnj twilight aky, ihlne down on at with >o serene a loatre. Wa 
find him extending the hand of fUlowahlp to the cold nwJestic Zeno and 
— Zoroaiter the mjitlc derotee ; to ConfDidna and — Thomaa Cariyle i to 
the great doubting Qoethe and — the bumble believing George Herbert. 
Alike, fronk andent Hjrthology and modem Belief l^om adenee and 
poett?, he dram niat«rlali to lUuitrate and embelUnb, to glre fbrce and 
precision, to his thonght. Schiller. In bis poems, has done maoh to de- 
relope again the BpMt and graoe of ancient Able, and glre it a new in- 
terpretaUon and appUoabiUtf. But we think, in tUs respect, EmeraiM 
mrpasaea him i less. Indeed, by the fbrmal and lengthened expoaltton of 
a ftw allegorlsi, than b; the apt and frequent use of manf. 

With a becoming niennoe for the rich stores of knowledge, be- 
queathed to US b]* the past, be has no unwise tendemesa flir Its enort, 
Hotbing Is too renerable, bat it nmst render Itself tot Judgment to the 
mind of the Enquirer. The hoar of antiquity eaOnot In any degree 
make It credible j and oonieiitlDg tradition eonfin no InltUlbUltr, no 
anthoiitr, that shall render farther and fearless Inveitlgatlon nnne- 
oeosary. His Uieorr of book* 1* noblo. Wblla wltb Channlng, he too 
can " Bless God fer booka r ha perhqis more cleari; estimates their 
exact Talue. " They an Ibr nothing bat to iusplte. I bad better nerer 
see a book, than be warped bj It <dean out Of m; own OcUt, and made 
a satellite Instead of a njBtein. The one thing In tbe world of Tilue. is 
the lotlre «onl — the soul free, soTerelgn acUre.' This high estimate, 
howerer, of the all-absorbing Importance of Indiyldnal culture and ele- 
Tatlon, ocoaalonallr mns to an exaggeration, that seems to despise all 
colleotire eSbrls. of whatever kind, to remove the wrongs of ages, and 
bi^d np a goodlier aodal fabric. It Is an error not unfrequent wltb 
great but solitary thlnken, to estimate either at too higb, or too low a 
rate, the power of comUned etibrts, and amended instltulionB and di- 
Eo eStct a wide and lasting benefit With Emeraon, too. 
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TUl EMERSON AND HIS WRITINGS. 

Otan ii moHwrremm of lone welgbt. " Ths BcCxnun afflim the in- 
ward Ufti, but thej do not tnut It, but hm outwud ind TUlgv meuu." 
It bai been remu-kal of Ooethe. that hto mind «u tiio targe and 
Ubmal. to u«pt tlw aluteklea of part/, on any of the gnat qacetiona of 
bnnnn iatsfcM. The reader who would deUnuiue ntietber or no 
EmereoD belleiea thus and thus, in relatliHi to the preraitlng dlviaiimg 
ofoidnka, wUlflndblmedf in s liniltar dtfflgidtr to the Gennaiu with 
GoetlH ; and wlU poailblr end his luquirr bf terming Ememo. abo, 
the " Bli-alded." Truth la to bin, not the monopoly of one dan, or of 
many. It ii preaent in all lyatemi and dognuu; in greater or leswr 
privation ; complete in none. But tbU riew neither leadi iiim to the 
indlBbrenoe of Ihe aoeptle, nor the eolecUdnn itf Uh modon Frensh 
idutA which, by earetUly pladng all ayrtenu in an alembto, can ao 
ea^y distil the tine philenqiby. We find him In ime leotnre. admiiaUy 



tmprearaiptlble ilghta of the Individual, againit the oppieedon of a claaa, 
and r^toidng in the decay of Ungly and arlitocntle power : at one time 
heUngan wUhaveamidUifibuuBofan earlier rellghm, and would heu 
the oracle ; and anon he exp^da and worma In the benign infin^oea 
of ChiiaUan philanthropy, and flnda In lie hnmiliCy, In Ita eiUmate of the 
great worth of the human bovI, In tlie filial and alTectlonate nature of Ita 
piety, and In ila eialUtlon of inwarf purity aboTo mere ezteniala. a 
faith " vnslhy of all aacepCaUon.' Now he lores to dwell on the dfaa 
pages of the paat, and then bcgina to propheay of a new literature, that. 
Titan-like, will yet ailae. to hallow with Ita genlui that mighty conti- 
nent, where the enteiprlae of the Anglo-American ha* already con- 
ceived, and eairicd out, deidgni of sommeoBorato raatueas, tar hla coiB- 
m^ce and phyiliial well-beiugi but wbere he haa yet to create Ibr him- 
self, in worthy (pirit and fonn. a phlloaophy and hlalory, that ahalt ani- 
mate him to a notde and true Ufe i and baa yet to >lng hia poetr; in bo 
weak and Indtatire atrain. 

And to that new IKnature £meraon himaelf bring* the nobleat, the 
meet original, and profbnnd cootrlbation, that haa yet proceeded ftom 
an American pen. He ha* a atnrdy Indefwudeuee, both of thought and 
atyle, that galna. In freahneaa and vlgonr, what It want* in oonfiimiily 
to European etBUdaids, and a amooth mediocrity. He flnda a mnabt In 
the ring of the woodman** axe in the ptimeral Ibreat. and a rude vir- 
tue and promlae In the Baokwood aettler: and a oharm in a republican 
rimpliolty and eanustneai of life, apeech. and behavloiir, which ha 
would not euhaage fbr the Inxury and hollow conrte^ of the dty 
drawing-room, lie would not underrate (driliiatlon, but exalt the 
man, and asBcrt the ucredneaa and aopreme value of the preaent hoar 
aad place, to a great Dool. Othera may long to aee Borne, Fans, aiul the 
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EMERSON AND HI8 WEITINGS. « 

AlpB : Ha him Concoid, Barton, mud the Alleghuilei. lafflca i tor tbese, 
too. hkre beta ballawed bf tbe pteMaoe itf noble men, imd their teach- 
ings an of u high a stnln. 

Saoh seatiiiieDts, prooeedlng bom i DUu of genlni, aumot ftiil to 
Impart addltioaat Rrength end dignltr to a Tet luAut Utentiire. 

Emenou, it bu been remuUed. much in hln Tbnnaa Carlj-le, but 

moatly wiUi a difl^rence. Carlyle exoela in hia UogiBpliiia, and depieti 
action and cortnnie vUh grekt pomr and eflkot. Emenou loaea eight 
of the isdivldnal and cxtenud. In apaoBlMlng on the apUtiial and 
nnivenaL Garljlc la oneqnal i now tune and ohwnre, and again bunt- 
ing forth Into B T«hemeut eloqnenoo and gtaudaor. Emenon, amid 
•eemlng diio^tiet, hu nnl^, symmetry, and repoie. Both preach the 
■ame gospel — Know th^ work, and do It. Both see the hollowneaa and 
degradatlan of much that aniTOunda as. Bat to the aaul, alnldDg In 
the etruggle. or that, weary at wort, would aeek aome r^ of light to 
oheer It on. some gUmpse of tboae iUr and noble Isinea to whleh man 
adiancee, and whleh Iti humble eflhrta contMbute to upbuild, to such 
an one the Future of Carljrle preaeula only " ihadowa, doahla,aiid dark- 
neaa i" bat Emerson erer Joya in the fUth, that " one day all men will 
be loren, and erery calamity will ba diuoliod In the nnlvnaal aim- 

Hueb of the oharm of Emenon's wiltlngB liea In the exoeedingly 
I^ctnreaque. and oflen beaatlflil language. In whlcb he clothee hli Ideal. 
Many p>gEag« might be quoted, In which he riaea Into the region of 
poetry. HIa style abonudg In lUoMration and Imagery. Though be 
does not cast about to eipRsa hia eonTlctkMu In poliahed pbnue that 
ahall irin the gowral ear, but In words, forcible and atnaig aa the 
thought be would att«r, yet tiiere is not unfieqoently a certain mea- 
aund and stately mnaio In tbe atmctuie of hia aenlencea. In many 
planes he DomUnes, In a high degree, ■ poetioal warmth and cnltlvated 
fancy, aa wben In draorlblng a auniiBe he eoncludea thus ; " How doea 
nature deiiy ns with a few and cheap elementa I Give ma health and a 
day, and I will make the pomp of emperora rldioulous. The dawn ia 
my Aaayria ; the snuaet and moonrlae my Paphos. and unlmaglnabia 
realms of Faeile ; broad noon aball be my England of the aeDaes and 
the understanding i the night abali be my Glermany of myatlo piLQo- 
aophy and dreams !" 

We cannot disguise the ftct, that on a tint perusal, Emerson oBbn 
many dlflbtultlei. His wrlUnga ronst not be lightly read, but scerely 
and attentlFcly stored. Sometimes we Adl to seize his meaning, from 
a looseness of langnsge j loinetlmea, Cfom bit omitting a link in the 
Idea, In his haste to give it utterance, in the completed form ; and often, 
becsDie be la within the thieahold of aome of thoae hlgbcr ipeculaUons, 
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ai EMERSON AND HIS WBITTNGS. 

to nbkh ve iHor ag^n and mgaia, but to Heel, *a we retire baffled 
trom the luqDiiT, tbal lu Ito hDnan u«l there MS Bure mfiteriee than 
ean be fathomed bj ita philoaophj. Sometimea his Jangaage vill ap- 
pear tiMfgatttai. Ai ha Uniself obeerras, It li diSoilt to Mato any 
one truth Mroogly, «rltbaat seeming to belle eonu other tnitb. 

But deqilta these drawbaekg, he who approaclMe the atndr of the 
writing! of Emereon, In that epirit of patient and rerarent iDTeatigatioa 
irtileta the nUenuceB of one aineece and thoaghtfDl mind derauidB of 
another, wlU be veil rewarded. DifflonltlH will disappear j and If ■ 
dbnneaa w«ni to rest aa the ODtllnea of that cajm coloaal goal, we stUI 
diaoera enoqgb to sitJniale aright Ita tHiMd and noble proportldni. And 
when we are oompelled to dlaeent from hla vlewa, aa dlaaent we Bome- 
tiBies must. w< shall do it with retpect for the couiiotkms of another, lo 



ronld repeat It, the writing! of Emerson hare a 
leudoi^ moat (derating, e[A4Mal, and eatboUe. Ther are perraded by 
adeepplety— hya toTeorallgentalaiidlKalthr&dlngft— of ail braie 
■onls and benAi deeda— itf all free and eam<*t thongbt and endeavoor — 
ef era? morement that eao aid the eaneeirfliunan progreaa, which ever 
Use nearest hli baart And if we would in one Hottmce expreaa what 
seems to U9 the chief ezceUence of Emenon, It would be. bj quoting, aa 
reTerable to his wrltlngi In a pemillar degree, theae words, In which be so 
beaaUfliUyapeake of the "eovlawfaomadeoareoulswleer.' '■Wemait 
with ligbt in the loemaiT the f«w Interrlewi wa hare had in the dreaij 
daya of rontlne and of ata, with those soolt wlio made our soola wiser ; 
that spoke what we thoughtt that told as what we knew ; that gave 
OS leare to be what we inly wen. Disoharge to men the priestly 
offiw, and, pceseat a absent, jou shaU be tbilowed by their lore a» by 
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ESSAYS, 
LECTURES AND ORATIONS. 

HISTORY. 

1 vn owner of tbe spbere» 

Of Lord CbrUt't beut, uid Stukapemn^a ■Qvln. 

Thexs is one mind common to ftll individual men. Ererf 
man is sn inlet to the same and to all of th« sanie. He that 
is once admitted to the right of reason is made a freeman of 
the whole estnte. What Plato has thought, he may think ; 
what a saint has felt, he may feel ; what at any tinae has be- 
fallen any man, he can uiidentand. Who hath access to this 
nniTersal mind, is a party to all that is or can be done, for this 
ia the only and soTereig^ agent. 

Of tbe worki of this mind history ia the Tecord. Its genios 
is illustrated by the entire series of days. Man is eiplicable 
by nothing less than all lus history. Without hurry, without 
rest, the human spirit goes ferth from tbe beginning to embody 
every fecul^, every thought, every emotion, which belongs to 
it in appropriate events. But always the thought is prior 
to the fact ; all the Facts of history pre-eiist in the mind as 
laws. Each law in turn is made by circumstances predomi- 
nant, and tbe limits of nature give power to but one at a time. 
A man is the whole encyclupsedia of fiicts. The creation of 
a thousand fiirests is in one acorn, and Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
Gaul, Britain, America, lie folded already in the Grat man. 
Epoch after epoch, camp, kingdom, empire, republic, demo- 
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cncj, axe niereljr the applieation of his manifold spirit to the 
manifold wocld. 

This humaa mind wrote hbtory and thli must read iL 
The Sphinx must soke her own riddle. If the whole of his- 
tory is ia oae man, it is all to be expluoed from individual ex- 
perience. There is a relatioD between the hours of our lifb 
and the centuriM of time. As the air I breathe is drawn 
troia the great repositories of Dature, as tb« l^;ht on my book 
is jieided bj a star a hundred millions of miles distant, aa the 
poise of my body depends on the equilibrium of centrifugal 
and centripetal forces, so the hours should be instructed by 
the ages, and the agea explained by the hours. Of the uni- 
versal mind each individual man is one more incarnation. All 
its properties consbt in him. Every step in his private ex- 
perience flashes a light on what great bodies of men have 
done, and the crises of his life refer to national crises. Every 
revolutioD was flrst a thought in one man's mind, and wb^ 
the same thought occur* to another man, it Is the key to tha^ 
era. Every reform wm once a private opinion, and when it 
shall be a private opinion agun, it will solve the problem of 
the age. The fact narrated must correapond to something in 
me to be crediUe or intelligible. We as we read must be- 
come Greeks, Romans, Turks, priest, and king, martyr and 
executioner, must fasten these images to some reality in our 
secret experience, or we shall see nottung, learn nothing, keep 
nothing. What befel Asdnibal or Ceesar Borgia, is as much 
an illuHtration of the mind's powers and depravations as what 
has beiiillen us. Each new law and political movement hat 
meaning for you. Stand before each of its tablets and say, 
" Hire is one of my coverings. Under this fantastic, or 
odious, or graceful mask, did mj Proteus nature hide itself," 
This r^nedie* the defect of our too grtat nearness to our- 
selves. This throws our own actions into perspective : and 
SB crabs, goats, scorpions, the balance and the wateipot, lose 
all their meanness when hung as signs in the zodiac, so I can 
see my own vices without heat in the distant persons (J 
Solomon, Alcibiadea, and Catiline, 

It is this universal nature which gives worth to particular 
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man and things. Hnman li/e as oontainiDg thit U mjste- 
rious and inviolable, and we hedge it round with penalties and 
laws. Atl laws derive hence their ultimate reason, all ex- 
prsM at laat reverence Air tome command of this supreme 
illimitable essence. Fropertj also holds of the soul, covers 
great spiritnal facts, and instinctivelj we at first hold to it 
with swords and laws, and wide aod complex combinations. 
The obscure consciousneu of this fitct is the light of all onr 
daj, the claim of claims ; the plea for education, for justiea, 
for charitj, the foundation of friendship and love, and of the 
heroism and grandenr which belongs to acta of self-reliance- 
It is remarkable that involuntarily we always read as superior 
beings. Universal history, the poets, the romancers, do not 
in their stateliest pictures, — in the sacerdotal, the imperial 
palaces, in the triumphs of will, or of genius, anywhere lose 
OUT ear, anywhere make us feel that we intrude, that this is 
for our betters, but rather is it true that, in their grandest 
strokes, there we feel most at home. All that Shakspeare 
says of the king, yonder slip of a boy that reads in the corner 
feels to be true of himself. We sympathise in the great 
moments of histtvy, in the great discoveries, the great resist- 
ances, the great prosperities of men ; because there law was 
enacted, the sea was searched, the land was found, or the blow 
was struck for t» as we ourselves in that place would have 
■Hone or applauded. 

So is it in respect to condition and character. We honour 
the rioh because they have eitemally the freedona, power and 
grace which we feel to be proper to man, proper to us. So 
all that is said of the wise man by stdc or oriental or modem 
essayist, describes to each man his own idea, describes bis no- 
attained but attainable self. All literature writes the cha- 
racter of the wise man. All books, monuments, pictures, 
oonversatioD, are portraits in which the wise man finds the 
tineamenta he is forming. The silent and the loud praise 
him, and accost him, and he is stimulated wherever tie moves 
as by personal allnsifms. A wise and good soul, therefore, 
never needs look for allufdons pwional and laudstra? in dia- 
woiae. He bears the commendation, not of himself, but morp 
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sweet, of that chwcter he seeki, in ererj won] that ia utd 
oonceming character, jvs, further, in eveij Act that befU* 
— in the runaing river, and the rustling com. Praiie is 
looked, homage tendered, love flows from mute nature, from 
the mounlaiDa and the lights of the firmament. 

These hints, dropped as it were from sleep and night, let 

05 use in broad daj. The student b to read history actively 
and not paisirely ; to esteem bis own life the text, aad boolcs 
the commentary. Thus compelled, the muse of hiatorj will 
utter oracles, as never to those who do not respect themselves, 
I have no expectation that any man will read history aright, 
who thinks that what was done in a remote age, by men 
whoEe names have resounded far, has any deeper sense than 
what he is doing to-day. 

The world exists for the education of each man. There is 
no age or state of society or mode of action in history, to 
wMch there is not somewhat corresponding in his life. £<rery- 
thing t«nds in a most wonderful manner to abbreviate itself 
and yield its whole virtue to him. He should see that he can 
live all history b his own person. Be must sit at home with 
might and main, and not snf&r himself to he bullied by kings 
or empires, but know that he is greater than all the geography 
and all the government of the world ; he mnit transfer the 
point of view from which history is commonly read, from 
Rome and Athena and London to himself, and not deny his 
conviction that he is the Coart, and if England or Egypt have 
anything to any to him, ha will try the case ; if not, let them 
for ever be silent. He must attain and maintain that lotty 
sight where facts yield their secret sense, and poetry and 
annals are alike. The instinct of the mind, the purpose of 
nature betrays itself in the use we make of the signal narra- 
tions of history. Time dissipates to shining ether the solid 
angularity effects. No anchor, no cable, no fences avail to 
keep a fkct a fact. Babylon and Troy and Tyre and even 
early Rome are passing already into fiction. The Garden of 
Eden, the Sun standing still in Qibeon, is poetry thencefor- 
ward to all nations. Who cares what the fact was, when we 
bare thus made a constellation of it to hang in heaven an ini' 
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mortal lign ? London uid P&ria and New Tork mnst go the 
tame way. " What a History," said Napoleon, " but a fkble 
i^Teed npOD f" This life of oars is slack round with Egypt, 
Greece, Gaul, England, War, Colonisation, Church, Court 
and Commerce, m with so many flowers and wild ornaments 
grare and gay. I will not make more account of them. I 
believe in Eternity. I can find Greece, Palestine, Italy, 
Spain, and the Island?, — the geniiu and creative principle qf 
each and of all eras in my own mind. 

We are always coming np with the facts that hare mored 
OS in history in our private experience, and verifying them 
here. All hutory becomes inlqective; in other words, there 
is properly no History ; only Biogrqthy. Eveiy soul must 
know the whole lesson for itself — must go over the whole 
gronnd. What it does not see, what it does not live, it will 
not know. What the former age has epitranised into a for- 
mula or rule for manipular convenience, it will lose all the 
good of verifying for itself, by means of the wall of that rule. 
Somewhere or other, some time or other, it will demand and 
find compensation for that loss by doing the work itself. Fer* 
gnaon discovered many things in astronomy which had long 
been known. The better fbr him. 

History must be this or it is nothing. Every law which 
the state enacts, indicates a fact in hnmftn nature ; that b all. 
We mnat in our own nature see the necessary reason for every 
fact, — see how it could and must be. So stand before every 
public, every private work ; before an oration of Burke, before 
a victory of Napoleon, before a martyrdom of Sir Thomas 
More, of Sidney, of Marmaduke Robinson, before a French 
Beign of Terror, and a Salem hanging of witches, before a 
jimatic Revival, and the Animal Magnetism in Paris, or in 
Providence. We assume that we, under like influence, should 
be alike afiected, and should achiere the like ; and we aim to 
master intellectually the steps, and reach the same height or 
the same degradation that onr fellow, our proxy has done. 

All inquiry into antiquity, — all curiosity respecting the 
pyramids, the excavated cities, Stonehenge, the Ohio Circles, 
Mexico, Memphis, is the detnie to do away this wild, savage, 
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^d preposterous There or Then, and introcluce in its place 
the Here and the Now. It ii to banish the Not me, and 
snpplj the Me. It is to abolish difference and restore unity. 
Belzoni digs and measures in the mummy-pits and pjramiiis 
of Thebes, until he can see the end of the difference between 
the monstrous work and himself. When he has saUsfied him- 
self, in general and in detail, that it was made hy such a per- 
son as himself, so armed and so motived, and to ends to which 
he himself In given circumslances should also have worked, 
the problem is then solved ; his thou^t lives along the whoh 
line of temples and ^hinies and catacombs, passes tlirou^ 
them all like a creative soul, with satisfaction, and tbey live 
again to the mind, or are now. 

A Gothic cathedral afflrms that it was done by us, and not 
done hj us. Sorely it was by man, but we find it not in onr 
man. But we apply ourselves to the history of ita prodoo 
tion. We put ourselves into the place and historical state of 
the builder. We remember the forest dwellers, the first 
temples, the adherence to the first type, and the decomtioD of 
it as the wealth of the nation Increased ; the value which is 
given to wood by carving led to the carving over the whole 
mountain of stooe of a cathedral. When we have gone 
through this process, and added thereto the Catholic Church, 
its cross, its music, its processions, its saints' days and image 
worship, we have, as it were, been the man that made the 
minister; we have seen how it could and must be. We have 
the sufficient reason. 

The difference between men is in their principle of asio- 
oiatJon. Some men clasufy objects hj colour and size and 
other accidents of appearance ; others by intrinsic likeness, or 
by the relation of cause and effect. The progress of the in- 
tellect consists iu the clearer vision of causes, which overlooks 
suriace diflerences. To the poet, to the philosopher, to tjie 
saint, all things are fViendly and sacred, all events profitable, 
all days holy, all men divine. For the eye is fastened on the 
life, and slights the circumstance. Every chemical substance, 
every plant, every animal in its growth, teaches the unity of 
eavse, the variety of appearance. 
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Wbj, being u we are smrouiided bj this nll-creatiug at- 
fore, soft and fluid u a cloud or the air, should we be «uch* 
bard pedantt, and iD^nifj a few form* F Wh; should we make 
accoQDt of time, or of magnitude, or of form f The mhiI 
knows them not, and genioi, obeying its law, knowa how to 
plaj with them as a joung child plaji with graybeardi and 
in chorcbea. Geniiu atudiei the causal thought, and, tu back 
in die womb of things, sees the rays parting from one orb, 
that diverge ere the; flill by infinite diameter*. Genias 
watcl>es the monad tliroDgh ^1 his masks as be performs the 
metempBychoeis of natare. Genius detects through the fly, 
through the caterpillar, through the grult, through the egg, 
the constant type of the individual ; through conntless indin- 
dnals the fixed speciet ; tlirougb many species the genus ; 
through all genera the steadfast type ; throt^h all the hing- 
doma of organiied lift the eternal unity. Nature is a mutable 
oloud, which is always and never the same. She casts the 
same thought into troops of forms, as a poet makes twenty 
faUes with one moral. Beautifully shine* a spirit through 
the bmtenees and t^oghneis of matter. Alone omnipotent, it 
oonveita all things to its own end. The adamant streams into 
■oAcst but precise form before it, but, whilst I look at it, its 
outline and texture are changed altogether. Nothing is >o 
fleeting as fittm. Yet never does it quite deny itself. In 
man we still trace the rudiments or binbi of all that we 
esteem badges of servitude in the lower races, yet in him they 
enhance his nobleness and grace ; as lo, in .^sobjlaa, trans- 
formed to a cow, offends tbe imagination, hut how changed 
when as Isis in Egypt she meets Jove, a beautiful woman, 
with nothing of tbe metamorphosis left but the lunar horns aa 
the splendid OTnaroeot of her brows I 

Tbe identity of history is equally intrinsic, the diversity 
equally obvious. There is at the surface infinite variety of 
things ; at the centre there is simplicity and unity of cause. 
How many are the acts of one man in which we recognise tbe 
same character. See the variety oi the sources of our infor- 
mation in respect to the Greek genius : Thus at first we have 
the eieil hUtory of that people, as Herodotus, Tbucydidea, 
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XenophoD, Plutarch hare given it — a yery BufEcient Bccoant 
of what manner nf pemona the; were, Mid what tbey did. 
Then we have the same bouL expressed for ui again in their 
iiterature ; in poems, drama, and philosofAy ; a very complete 
farm. Then we have it once more in their archiiectvre, — the 
pareit sensuous heautj, — the perfect medium nerer OYeratep- 
ping the limit of charming propriety and grace. Then w« 
have it once more in teiUpttire, — " the tongue on the halaaoe 
of expression," those forms in ever; action, at every age i^ 
life, ranging tbrongh all the scale of condition, from god to 
beast, and never transgressing the ideal serenitj, but in con- 
Tulsive exertion the liege of order and of law. Thus, of tba 
genius of one remarkable people, we have a fourfold re[^e- 
lentation, — the most various expression of one moral thing : 
and to tlte senses what more unlike than an ode of Pindar, « 
marble Centaur, the Peristyle of the Parthenon, and the laat 
actions of E^iodon f Yet do these varied external eipressiona 
proceed from one national mind. 

Every one must have observed faces and forms which, 
without any resemhliug feature, make a like impression on 
the beholder. A particular picture or copy of verses, if it 
do not awaken the same tr^n of im^ea, will yet superinduce 
the same sentiment as some wild mountain walk, although 
the resemblance is nowise ob'vious to the senses, hut is occult 
and out of the reach of the understanding. Nature is an 
endless combination and repetition of a very few laws. She 
bnma the old well-known air through innumerable variations. 

Nature is full of a sublime family likeness throughout her 
works. She delights in startling us with resemblances in the 
most unexpected quarters. I have seen the head of an old 
sachem of ttie forest, which at once reminded the eye of a 
bald mountain summit, and the furrows of the brow suggested 
the strata of the rock. There are men whose manners have 
the same essential splendour as the simple and awful sculpture 
on the friezes of the Parthenon, and the remains of the earliest 
Greek art And there are compositions of the same strain to 
be found in the hooks of all ages. What b Gaido's Bosp^ 
liosi Aurora but a morning thought, as the horses in it are 
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6a\y ft morning clond f If »iij one will but take piiDB to 
observe tbe varietj of actions to which he is equftlly inclined 
in certain moods of mind, and those to which he is Bvene, be 
win see how deep is the chain of affinity. 

A painter told me tiiat nobody could draw a tree willurot 
in some sort becoming a tree ; or draw a child hy studying 
the outlines of its form merely, — bnt, by watching for a time 
his motions and piayti the painter enters into his nature, and 
can then draw him at will in every attitude. So Eoos "en- 
tered into the inmost nature of a sheep." I knew a drang4>ts- 
man employed in a public surrey, who found that he could 
not sketch the rocks until their geological stractore was fint 
explained to him. 

What is to be inferred from these hcU but this ; that in a 
certain state of thought is tbe common origin of vety diverse 
woiksf It is tbe spirit and not tbe jact that is identical. By 
descending far down into the depths of the soul, and not prima- 
rily by a painful acquiaitian of many manual skills, the artist 
attains the power of awakening other souls to a given activity. 

It has been said that " common souls pay with what they 
do; nobler souls with that whiidi they are." And why? 
Becaoae a soul, living from a great depth of being, awakens 
inns by its actions and words, by its very looks and manners, 
tbe same power and beaut; that a gallery of sculpture, or of 
pictures, are wont to animate. 

Civil history, natural history, the history of art, and the 
history of literature, — all must be explained irom individual 
history, or must remain words. Iliere is nothing but is re- 
lated to us, nothing that does not interest us — kingdom, col- 
lege, tree, horse, or iron shoe, the roots of all things are in 
man. It is in the soul that architecture exists. SantXCrooe 
and the dome of St. Peter's are lame copies after a lUvine 
model. Strasburg Cathedral is a material counterpart of the 
soul of Erwin of Steinbach. The true poem is the poet's 
mind; the true ship is the ship-builder. In the man, could 
we lay him open, we should see tbe sufficient reason for the 
last flourish and tendril of his work, as every spine and tint 
in the sea-shell pre-exist in the secreting organs of the fish, 
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lite whole of hereldr;^ ^"'^ <>^ chivalry is in conrteij. A 
man of fine ratmnera shall pronounce your name with all the 
omsment that titles of nobilttj' conld ever add. 

The trivial eiperience of every day is always venfyin^ 
soma old prediction to us, and converting into things for lu 
al«o the words and signs which we had beard and seen withont 
heed. Let ine add a few examples, such as ftU within the 
scope of every man's observatioD, of trivial facts which go to 
illustrate great and conspicnoas &cta. 

A lady, with whom I was riding in the forest, said to me, 
that the woods always seemed to her to teait, as if the genii 
who inhahit them suspended their deeds until the wayfarer 
has passed onward. ThU is precisely the thought which 
poetry has celebrated in the dance of the fairies which breaks 
off on the approach of human feet. The man who has seen 
the rising moon breali out of the clouds at midnight, bos been 
present like an archangel at the creation of light and of the 
world. T remember, that lieing abroad one summer day, my 
companion p<unted out to me a broad cloud, which might 
extend a quarter of a mile parallel to the horizon, quite ac- 
curately in the form of a cherub as painted over churches, — > 
a round blocli in the centre which it was easy to animate 
with eyes and mouth, supported on either side by wide- 
stretched symmetrical wings. What appears onoe in the 
atmosphere may appear often, and it was undoubtedly tl>e 
archetype of that familiar ornament. I luve seen in the sky 
a chuD of summer lightning, which at once revealed to me 
that the Greeks drew from nature when they punted the 
thunderbolt in the hand of Jove. I have seen a snow-drift 
■long the sides of the stone wall which obviously gave the 
idea of the common architectural scroll to abnt a tower. 

By simply throwing ourselves into new mrcumstancas we 
do continually invent anew the orders and the omameota <rf 
architecture, as we see how each people merely decorated its 
primitive abodes. The Doric temple still presents the sem- 
blance of the wooden cabin in which the Dorian dwelt. The 
Chinese Pagoda is plainly a Tartar tent. The Indian and 
Egyptian temples still betray the mounds and subterraneaQ 
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houses of their fbrefatben. "The costom of making' honia 
and tombs in the living rock," (a».ya Heeren, ia his Besearcbes 
OD the Ethiopians,) " detemuaed very naturallj- the principal 
character of the Nubian -Egyptian arcMteoture to the coioMal 
form which it osaumed. In theaa caverns already prepared 
bj nature, the eye was accuatomed to dwell on huge shapes 
and masses, so that when art came to the assistance of nature, 
if could not move on a smaJl scale without degrading itself. 
What would statues of the usual size, or neat porches and 
win^ have been, associated with those gigantic halla before 
which only Colossi could ut as watchmen, or lean on the 
pillars of the interior ?" 

The Gothic church plainly orig^n^ed in a rude adaplatioii 
of the forest trees with all ^eir boughs to a festal or solemo 
arcade, as the bands about the cleft pillars still indicate the 
green withes that tied them. No one can walk in a road cut 
through pine woods, without being strnclc with the architec- 
tnral appearance of the grove, especially in winter, when the 
bareness of 'all other trees shows the low arch of the Saxons. 
Id the woods in a winter afternoon one will see as readily tiie 
origin of the stained glaas window with which the Gothlo 
cathedrals are adorned, in the colonrs of the western sky seen 
through the bare and crossing brannhei of the fbreiL Nor 
can any lover of nature enter the old piles of Oxford and the 
English cathedrals without feeling that the forest overpowered 
the mind of the builder, and that his chisel, his saw, and plane, 
still reprodiiced its ferns, its spikes of flowers, its locust, its 
pine, its oak, its fir, its spruce. 

The Gothic cathedral is a blossoming in stone snbdued by 
the insatiable demand of harmony in man. The mountain of 
granite blooms into an eternal flower with the lightness and 
delicate finish as well as the aerial proportions and perspective 
of vegetable beauty. 

In like manner all public facts are to be individualized, all 
private iacts are to be generalized. Then at once History 
becomes fluid and true, and Biogtuphy deep and sublime. A* 
the Persian imitated in the slender shafts and capitals of his 
architecture the stem and flower of the Iotas and palm, so tha 
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Penira Coart in its magnificent en never gave oTsr tbe 
Nomadism of its barbarous tribes, but trayelled from £cba- 
tana, nbere Uie spring was spent, to Siua in lunimer, and to 
Babjlan for the winter. 

la the eirly historir of Asia and Africa, Nomadiam and 
Agriculture are the two antagonist facts. The get^rapbj of 
Aua and of Africa necessitated a nomadic life. But the 
nomads were the terror of all those whom the soil or the ad - 
Tantages of a market bad iuduced to build towns. Agricul- 
ture, therefore, was a religious injunction because of the perils 
of the state from noma^m. And in these late and ciril 
s of England and America, the contest of theie pro 
» still fights out the old battle in each individual. Wa 
are all rovers and all fixture* by turns, and pretty rapid tDma. 
The nomads of Africa are constrained to wsnd«' bj the at- 
tack* of the g*d-flj, which drives the cattle mad, and so com- 
pel* the tribe to emigrate in the rain; season, and drive off 
the cattle to the higher sandy regions. The nomads of Asiti 
follow the patton^ from month to month. In America and 
Europe, the nomadism is of trade and curiosity. A progress 
certainly from the g*d-fly of Astaboras to the Anglo and 
It>to mania of Boston Bay. The difference Itetween men in 
this respect is the faculty of r^id domestication, the power 
to find Ids chair and bed everywhere, which one man luu, end 
another has not Some men have so much of the Indian left, 
have constitutionally such habits of stxommodation, that at 
sea, or in tbe forest, or in the snow, they sleep as warm, and 
dine vrith as good appetite, and associate as b^tpily, as in 
their own house. And to push this old fact still one degree 
nearer, we may find it a representative of a permanent fact 
in human nature. The intellectual nomadism is die faculty 
of objectiveness, or of eyes which everywhere (bed themselves. 
Who hath such eyes, everywhere fulls Into easy relations with 
his fellow-men. Every man, every thing is a priae, a study, 
a property to him, and this love imoolhs his brow, joins him 
to men, uui makes him beautiAtl and beloved in their sight. 
His house is a wagon ; be roams through all latitudes as easily 
as a Calmuc. 
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Everything the individaal gees without him, carregponda 
to his states of mind, and eTerjthing is io turn intelligible to 
him, aa his onward thinking leads him into the truth to wliicb 
that fact or aeries belongs. 

The primeva] world, the Fore-world, aa the Germans saj, 
— I can dive to it in myself as well as grope for it with re- 
searching fingers in catacomi)s, libraries, and the broken reliefs 
and torsos of ruined villas. 

What is the foundation of that interest all men feel in Greek 
history, letters, art, and poetry, in all its periods, from the 
hemic or Homeric age, down to the domestic life of the 
Athenians and Spartans, four or five centuriea later? This 
period draws UB because we are Greeks. It is a state through 
which every man iu some sort passes. The Grecian state is 
the era of the bodily nature, the perfection of the senses, — of 
the spiritual nature unfolded in strict unity with the body. 
In it existed those human forms which supplied th^ sculptor 
with his models of Hercules, Phcebus, and Jove ; not like the 
forms abounding in the streets of modern cities, wherein the 
&ce is a confused blur of features, but composed of incorrupt, 
sharply defined sjid symmetrical features, whose eye-socketo 
are so formed, that it would be impossible for aucb eyes to 
squint, and take furtive glances on this side and on that, but 
tbey must turn the whole head. 

The manners of that period are plain and fierce. The 
reverence exhibited is for personal qualities, courage, address, 
self-command, justice, strength, swiftness, a loud voice, a 
broad chest. Luxury is not known, uor elegance. A sparse 
population and want make every man his own valet, cook, 
butcher, and soldier, and the iiabit of supplying his own needs 
educates the body to wonderful performances. Such are the 
Agamemnon and Diomed of Homer, and nothr different is the 
picture Xenophon gives of himself and his compatriots in the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. " After the army had crossed 
the river Telekioas in Armenia, there fell much snow, and the 
troops lay miserably on the ground covered with it. But 
Xenophon arose naked, and taking an axe, began to split 
wood ; whereupon others arose and did the like." Throughout 
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hit army seemed to be ■ bouodlesa libertj of speech. Tley 
quarrel for plaoder, thej wrangle with the generals on each 
Dew order, and Xenophon is as sharp-tongued as any, and 
sharper-tongued tiian most, and bo gitet as good as he gets. 
Who does not see that this u a gang of great boys, with such 
a code of honour and such lax discipline as great boys Itare P 
The oostly charm of the ancient tragedy, and indeed of all 
the old litenUure is, that the penons speak simply, — speak as 
penons who have great good sense without knowing it, before 
yet the reflective habit has become the predominant liabit of 
the mind. Our admirstion of the antique is not admiratJon 
of the old, but of the natural. The Greeks are Dot lellectiTe 
but perfect in their seneea, perfect in their health, with the 
finest physical organization in the world. Adults acted with 
the umplicity and grace of boys. They made vases, tragedies, 
and statues, such as healthy senses ^uld--that is, in good 
taste. Such things have continued to be made in all ages, 
and are now, wherever a healthy physique exists, but, as a 
class, ftota their euperior oi^nization, they have surpassed 
alt. They combine the energy of manhood with the engaging 
unconsciousness of childhood. Our reverence for them is oar 
reverence for childhood. Nobody can reflect upon an un- 
conacioua act with regret or contempt. Bard or hero cannot 
look down on the word or gesture of a child. It is as great 
as they. The attraction of these manners is, that they belong 
to man, and are known to every man in virtue of his being 
once a child; beside that always there are individuals who 
retain these characteristics. A person of childlike genius and 
inborn energy is still a Greek, and revives our love of the 
mose of Hellas. A great boy, a great girl, with good sense, 
is a Greek. Beautiful is the love of nature in the Phjloctetes. 
But in reading those fine apoatrophes to sleep, to the stars, 
rocks, mountains, and waves, I feel time passing away as an 
ebbing sea. I feel the eternity of man, the identity of his 
thought. The Greek had, it seems, the same felinw beings as I. 
The sun and moon, water and fire, met his heart precLselj 
as they meet mine. Then the vaunted distinction between 
Greek and English, between Classic and Bomantic schools, 
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teems superlioial and peduitic. When a thoi^ht of Flato 
becomei a thought to me,— when a tralh that Sred the «oul of 
Fuidar fires inine, time is do more. When I feel that wa two 
meet in a perception, that our two souls are tinged with the 
■ame hue, and do, as it were, run into one, why sbonld I mea- 
lore degrees of latitude, why should I count Egyptian jearsF 

The student interprets the age of chivalry bj his own age 
of chivalrj, and the da/s of maritime adventure end circum- 
navigation by quite parallel miniature eiperiencesof his own. 
To the sacrad history of the world, he has the same key. 
When the voice of a prophet out of the deeps of antiquity 
merely echoes to bim a sentiment of his infancy, a prayer of 
his youth, he then pierces to the truth through alt the confii- 
•ion of tradition and the caricature of institutions. 

Kara, extravagant spirits come by us at intervals, who dis- 
close to us new facts in nature. I see that men of God have 
ttlwvys, fkon time to time, walked among men, and mads 
their commission felt in the heart and soul of the commonest 
hearer. Hence, evidently, tlie tripod, the priest, the priestess 
inspired by the divine afflatus. 

Jesus astoniiiieB aod overpowers sensual people. They 
cannot unite him to history or reconcile him with themselves. 
As they come to revere their intuitions and a^ire to live holily, 
their owQ piety explains every tact, every word. 

How easily these old worships of Moses, of Zoroaster, 
of Menu, of Socrates, domesticate themselves in the mind I I 
cannot find any antiquity in them. They are mine as muoli 
M theirs. 

Tbeu I have seen the first monks and anchorets without 
crossing seas or centuries. More than once some individual 
has appeared to me with such negligence of labour and such 
commanding contemplation, a haughty beneficiary, begg^g 
in the name of God, as made good to the nineteenth century 
Bimeon the Stylite, the Thehais, and the first Capuchins. 

The priestcraft of the East and West, of the Magian, Brab- 
min, Druid, and Inca, is expounded in the individual's private 
life. The crani[ung influence of a hard formalist on a young 
cluld in repressing his spirits and courage, panlyung th« 
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understanding, and that without prodncuig indigDation, but 
oalj fear and obedience, uid eren much sympadiy with the 
tjrannj, — is a ^miliar fact ezplaiued to the child when he 
becomes a man, on); bj seeing that the oppressor of his youth 
is himself a cliild tyrannized over bj those names, and words, 
and forms, of whose influence he was merely the organ to tlw 
youth. The fact teaches him how Belus was worshipped, and 
how the pyramids were built, better than the discovery by 
Champoiliun of the names of all the workmen and the cost of 
every tile. He flnds Assyria and the Mounds of Cholula at 
his door, and himself lias laid the courses. 

Again, in that protest which each considerate person makes 
against the superstition of bis times, he reacts step far step 
tlie part of old reformers, and in the search after truth finds 
like them new perils to virtue. He learns again what moral 
vigour is neededto supply the girdle of a superstition. A great 
licentiousness treads on the heels of a reformation. Uow 
many times in tiie history of the world tuis the Luther of the 
day hod to lament the decay of piety in his own household I 
" Doctor," said his wife to Martin Luther one day, " how is 
it that whilst subject to papacy, we prayed so often and with 
such fervour, whilst now we pray with tbe utmost coldness 
uid very seldwn P" 

The advancing man discovers how deep a property he liath 
in all literature, — in all fable as well as in all history. He 
finds that the poet was no odd fellow who described strange 
and impossible situations, but that universal man wrote by 
his pen a confession true for one and true for all. His own 
secret biography he finds in lines wonderfully intelligible to 
him, yet dotted down before he was born. One after another 
he comes up in hb private adventures with every fable of 
^sop, of Homer, of Hafiz, of Ariosto, of Chaucer, of Scott, 
and verifies them vrith his own head and hands. 

The beautiful tables of the Greeks, being proper creations 
oftbelmaginationandnot of the Fancy, ore universal verities. 
"What a range of meanings and what perpetual pertinence has 
the story of Prometheus 1 Beside its primary value as the 
first chapter of the history of Europe, (the mythology thinly 
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Toling antheDtic facta, the inrention oT the mechanic arts, 
and the migration of coloDien,) it gives the history ofrelig^ 
with some closeneu to the faith of later ages. Frometheua is 
the Jesns of the old my thologj. He is the ftiend of roan ; 
BtandBbetweentbennjuBfjastice" of the Eternal Father, and 
the race of mortaU ; and readilj sufFers all things on their 
Bccount. But where it departs from the Catvinifittc Chris- 
tianity, and exhibits him as the defer of Jove, it represents a 
state of mind which readilj appears wherever the doctrine of 
Theism is taught in a crude, objective form, and which seems 
the self-defence of man againat this uotnith, namelj, a dis- 
content with the believed fact that a God exists, and a feeling 
that the obligation of reverence is onerous. It would steal, if - 
it could, the fire of the Creator, and live apart from him, and 
independent of him. The Prometheus Yinctus is the romance 
of scepticism. Not less true to all time are all' the details of 
that stately apologue. ApoUo kept the flocks of Aduietus, 
said tha poets. Every man is a divinity in disguise, a god 
playing the fool. It aeems as if heaven had sent its insane 
angels into our world as to an asylum, and here they will 
break out into their native music, and utter at intervals the 
words they have heard in heaven ; then the mad fit returns, 
and they mope and wallow like dogii. When the gods come 
among men, they are not known. Jesus wai not ; Socrates 
and Shakspeare were not. AntKus was suffocated by the 
gripe of Hercules, but every time he touched his mother earth, 
his strength was renewed. Man is the broken giant, and in 
all his weakness, both his body and his mind are invigorated 
by habits of conversation with nature. The power of music, 
the power of poetry to unfii, and, as it were, clap wings to all 
solid nature, interprets the riddle of Orpheus, which was to 
his childhood an idle tale. The philosophical perception of 
identity through endlesa mutations of form, makes him know 
the Proteus. What else am I who laughed or wept yesterday, 
who slept lastnight like a corpse, and this morning stood and 
ran ? And what see I on any side but the transmigrations 
of Proteus f I can symbolise my thought by using the name 
of any creature, of any fact, because every creatnre is maa 
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i^ent, or patient. Tantalus is bat 1 Dams tor you and me. 
TantaJna means tlie impoesibilitj of drinldiig the waters of 
thought wbich arealwajt gleaming and waTing witbin sight 
of the soul. The transmigration of soals : that too is no fmble. 
I would it were ; but men and women are «)]y half human. 
Every animal of the bam- jard, the field and the forest, of the 
earth and of the waters that are under the earth, ha* contrived 
to get a (boting and to leave the print of its features and form 
in some one or otber of these upright, heaven^tkcing speakers. 
Ah, brother, hold fitst to the man and awe the beast ; stop tba 
ebb of thj sonl — ebbing downward into the fbms intowfaoao 
habits thou hast now for many years slid. As near and 
proper to us is also that old Able of the Sphinx, who wassaid 
to sit in the road-aide and put riddles to every passenger. If 
the man could not answer, she swallowed him alive. If be 
conld solve the riddle, the Sphinx was slain. What is our 
life but an endless flight of winged tacts or events ! In 
splendid variety theee changes come, all putting questiona to 
^e human spiriL Those men who cannot answer by a su- 
perior wisdom these &cts or questions of tim«, serve tbem. 
Facts encumber them, tyrannise over them, and make the men 
of routine, the men of Mpn*e, in whom a literal obedience ttt 
facts has extinguished every spark of that light by which 
man is truly man. Bnt if the man is true to his lietter in- 
stincts or sentiments, and refuses the dominion of facts, as one 
that comei of a bigber race, remains fast by the soul and sees 
the principle, then the facts fall aptly and supple into their 
places ; they know their master, and the meanest of Uiem 
glorifies him. 

See in Goethe's Helena the same desire that every word 
should be a thing. These figures, he would say, these Chirona, 
Griffins, Fborkyaa, Helen, and Leda, are somewhat, and do 
exert a specific influence on the mind. So /ar then are they 
eternal entities, as real to-daj as in the first Olympiad. Uuch 
revolving them, be writes out freely his humour, and give* 
tiiem body to his own imagination. And although that poem 
be as v^ue and bntastic as a dream, yet is it much more 
attractive than the more regular dramatic pieces of the mom 
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author, for the Koson that it operates a wonderful relief to 
the mind from the routine of customary iraagei, — awakeiM 
the reader's inventiau and &ncy bj the wild freedom of the 
dexign, and hy tlie nnceasing BUccMiion of brisic iliock* of 
aiirpnaep 

Tlie aniversal nature, too strong for the petty nature of 
the tmrd, tits on his necli and writes through his hand; so 
tliat when he seems to vent a mere caprice and wild romanoe, 
the isaoB is an exact allegory. Hence Plato said that " poeta 
utter great and wise things which they do not tliemielvea 
understand." All the fictions of the Middle Age ezplaiu 
themselves as a masked or frolic expression of that which in 
grave earnest the mind of that period toiled to acfaiere. 
Magic, and all that is ascribed to it, is manifestly a deep pre- 
sentiment of the powers of science. The shoes of swiftness, 
the sword of sluupness, the power of subduing the elements, 
of using the secret virtues of minerals, of underatanding the 
Toices of birds, are ttte obscure efforts of the mind in a right 
direction. The preternatural prowess of the hero, the gift of 
perpetual youth, and tiie Uke, are alike the endesrour of the 
human sfnrit " to bend the shows of things to the dssirM of 
the mind," 

In Fercefbrest and Amadis de Ghiul, a garland and a rose 
hloom on the head of her who is futhful, and fiide on the 
brow of the inconstant In the story of the Boy and the 
Uantte, eren a mature reader may be surprised with a glow 
of virtuous pleasure at the b^umph of the gentle Genelas ; 
and indeed, all the postulates of elfin annals, that the Fairiea 
do not like to be named ; that their ^fts are capricious and 
not to be trusted ; that who seeks a treasure must not speak ; 
and the like, I find true in Concord, however they mi^t be 
in Cornwall or Bretagne. 

Is it otherwise in the newest romance P I read the Bride 
of Lammenuoor. Sir William Ashton is a mask for a vulgar 
temptation, Bavenswood Castle a fine name fi>r proud poTecty, 
aiad the foreign mission of state only a Bunyan disguise for 
honest indosOy. We may all shoot a wild bull tlut would 
tow the good and hesatifid, by fitting down the unjust ami 
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always heautifiil and always liable to calamity in this world. 
But along with the civil and metaphysical history of man, 
another history goes daily forward — that of the external 
world, — in which he is not less strictly implicated. He is 
the compend of time : he is also the correlative of nature. 
The power of mao consists in the multitude of his effinitiea, 
in the tact that his life is intertwined with the whole chain of 
organic and inorganic I>eing. In the age of the Cviars, out 
from the Forum at Rome proceeded the great highways, 
north, south, east, west, to the centre of every province of 
the empire, making each market-town of Persia, Spain, and 
Britain, pervious to the soldiers of the capital : so out of the 
human heart go, as it were, highways to the heart of every 
otgect in nature, to reduce it under the dominion of man. A 
man is a bundle of relations, a knot of roots, whose flower 
and fruitage is the world. All his faculties refer to natures 
oat of him. All his faculties predict the world he is to 
inhabit, as the Sdb of the fish foreshow that water exists, or 
the wings of an eagle in the egg presuppose a medium like air. 
Insulate, and you destroy him. He cannot live without a 
world. Put Napoleon in an island prison, let hia faculties 
find no men to act on, no Alps to climb, no stake to play for, 
and he would lieat the air and appear stupid. Transport him 
to large countries, dense population, complei interest, and 
antagonist power, and you shall see that the man Napoleon, 
bounded, that is, by such a profile and outline, is not the 
firtnal Napoleon. This is but Talbot's shadow ; 

For what roo m 1> but ths smBllnl port. 

And leMt piopoi^qn nf homMiltyj 
But ^nrt Che irbole /rune tnn. 
It isof incb ft Hpadou^) lofty pilcb, 

Columbus needs a planet to shape his course upon. Newton 
and Laplace need myriads of ages and Ihick-atrown celestial 
areas. One mny say a gravitating solar system is already 
prophesied in the nature of Newton's mind. Not le.is does 
the brain of Davy and Gay-Lussac, from childhood exploring 
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alwafB tba affinities and repulsiom of particles, anticipate tbe 
lawB of organization. Does not the eje of the human em> 
bijo predict the light ? the ear of Handel predict the witch- 
craft of harmonic' sound? Do not the constructive fingers 
of Watt, Fulton, Whittemore, Arkwright, predict the fusible, 
bard, and temperable texture of metals, the properties of stone, 
water and wood ? the lovelj attributes of the maiden child 
predict tbe refinementa and decorations of civil society? 
Here also we are reminded of tbe action of man on man. A 
tnind might ponder its thought for agea, and not gain so much 
self-knowledge as the passion of love shall teach it in a day. 
Who knows himself before he has been thrilled with indig- 
nation at an outrage, or has beard an eloquent tongue, or has 
shared the throb of thousands in a national exultation or 
alarm f So man can antedate his experience, or guess what 
laculty or feeling a new object shall unlock, any more Own 
he can draw to-day the face of a person whom he shall see 
to-morrow for tbe first time. 

I will not now go behind the general statement to explore 
tbe reason of this correspondency. Let it suffice that in the 
light of these two facts — namely, that tbe mind is One ; and 
that nature is its correlative — history is to be read and written. 

ThoB in all ways does the eoul concentrate and reproduce 
its treasures for each pupil, for each new-born man. He, too, 
shall pass through the whole cycle of eiperience. He shall 
collect into a focus the rays of nature. History no longer 
shall be a dull book. It shall walk incarnate in every just 
and wise man. You shall not tell me by languages and titles 
a catalogue of tbe volumes you have read. You shall make 
me feel wiiat periods you have lived. A man shall be the 
Temple of Fame, He shall walk, as the poets have described 
that goddess, in a robe painted all over with wonderAil events 
and experiences ; — bis own form and features by their exalted 
intelligence shsll be that variegated vest. I shall find in bim 
the Foreworld j in his childhood the Age of Gold ; the Apples 
of Knowledge ; the Argonautic Expedition ; the calling of 
Abraham; the building of the Temple; the Advent of Christ; 
Dark Ages ; tbe Revival of Letters ; the Reformation ; the 
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discovery of new lands, tbe opening of new iciencea, and new 
regions in men. He shall be the Priest of Fan, and bring' 
with him into humble cotUges the blessing of the morniog 
staiB and all the recorded benefits of heaven Uid earth. 

Is there somewhat overweening in (bit claim? Then I 
reject all I have written, for what is the use of pretendii^ to 
know what we itnow not ? But it is the &aU of our rhetoric 
that we cannot strongly state one fact iritbout seeming to 
belie some other. I hold our aotiud knowledge very cheap. 
Hear the rats in the wait, see the lizard on the feoce, the 
fungus under foot, the lichen on the log. What do I know 
sympathetically, morally, of either of these worlds of life t 
As long as the Caucasian man — perhaps longer— these crea- 
tures have kept their council heside him, and there is no 
record of any word or sign that has passed from one to the 
other. Nay, what does history yet record of the metaphj* 
Heal annals of man ? What light does it shed on those mys- 
teries which we hide under the names Death and Ifnmortality f 
Tet every history should he written in a wisdom which divined 
the range of our affinities and looked at hcts as symU^. I 
am ashamed to see what a shallow village tale onr so-called 
History is. How many times we must say Bonw, and Paris, 
and ConstanUnople. What does Bome know of Tst and 
liiard? What are Olympiads and CiMisnlates to tbeae neigh- 
bouring systems of being ? Nay, what food or experience 
or succour have they fbr the Esquimaux seal-hunter, for the 
Kanaka in his canoe, for the fisherman, the stevedore, the 
porter? 

Broader and deeper we most write our annals — from an 
ethical reformation, from an influx of the ever new, evtr 
sanative conscience,— if we would trulier express our central 
and wide-related nature, instead of this old chronology of 
selfishness and pride to which we have too long lent our eyes. 
Already that day etista fbr ns, shines in on us at unawares, 
hut the path of science and of letten is not the way into 
nature, but from it, rather. The idiot, the Indian, the child, 
and unschooled farmer's boy, come much nearer to these, — 
understand them better than the dissector or the utiquary. 
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I KBAD the other daf lome venei wiittea bj ui eminent 
painter which were original and not conTeiitional. Alwajs 
the Boul bean an admonition in socb lines, let the subject be 
what it may. The sentiment thej instil u of more value than 
■njtbongbt they ma; contain. To believe jour own tboogbt, 
to believe that what ia tine for yon in youi priTate hear^ is 
true for all men, — that is genius. Speak yoar latent con- 
viction and it shall be the universal sense ; for alwajrs the 
inmost beoomes the oatmoat, — and our fint thought is ren- 
dered back to Ds by the trumpets of the Last Judgment 
Familiar as the voice of the mind is to each, the highest merit 
ne ascribe to Moses, Plato, and Milton, is that they set at 
naught hooks and traditions, and spoke not what men, but 
what they thought. A man should learu to detect and watch 
Unit gleam of light wliich flashes across hia mind from within, 
mwe than the lustre of the firmament of bards and sages. 
Tet be dismisses without notice hia thong^t, because it is his. 
In every work of genius we recognise onr own rejected 
thoughts: they come back to us with a certain alienated 
majesty. Great works of art have no more affecting lesson 
for ns than this. They teach us to abide by onr spontaneous 
anon with good-humoured inflexibility then most when 
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the whole nTj of voices U on the other side. £Ise, to-morrow 
a atimoger will isf with muterlj good wnu preciselj wfaaG 
we h*vt Uioiight and felt all the time, and we shall be forced 
to take with shame out owd opinion fn>m another. 

There is a time in ererj man's education when he aniTea at 
the conrictimi that enrj is ignorance ; that imitatioD is suicide; 
that he most lake himself for letter, for worse, ei hia portioni 
that though the wide univeise is full of good, no kernel of 
Donrishing com can come to him but through his toil be- 
stowed on that plot of ground which bgiventohimtotilL Hie 
power which resides in him is new in nature, and none bnt 
be knows what that is which he can do, nor does he know 
until he has tried. Not for nothing one &ce, one character, 
one factmakesmuch impressbnou him, and anotbernone. It 
is not without pre-established tiarmony, this sculpture in tfaa 
memory. The eje was placed where one raj should fall, that 
it might testify of that particular ray. Bravelj let him speak 
the utmost syllable of bis confession. We but half express 
onrselret, and are ashamed of that divine idea which each of 
ut represents. It maj be safely trusted as proportionate and 
of good issues, so it be futhfully imparted, but Gk>d will not 
have his work made manifest hy cowards. It needs a divine 
man to eihiint any thing divine. A man is relieved and gay 
when he has put his heart into his work and done his best; 
but what he has said or done otherwise, shall give him no 
peace. It is a deliverance which does not deliver. In the 
attempt his genius deserts him i no muse betnends ; no inven- 
tion, DO hope. 

IVost thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string. 
Accept the place the divine Providence has found for joa ; 
the society of your contemporaries, the connesion of events- 
Great men have always done so, and confided themselves 
childlike to the genius of their age, betraying their perceptiim 
that the Eternal was stirring at their heart, working through 
their hands, predominating in all their being. And we are 
, now men, and must accept in the highest mind the same 
transcendent destiny ; and not pinched in a corner, not 
cowards fleeing before a revolution, but redeemers and bene- 
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factor*, pious aspiraots to be Doble claj plastic under the 
Almightj eflbrt, let us advaace and advauce on Chaoa and the 
Dark. 

What prettj oracles nature yields ui on tbis text ia the 
&ce and behaviour of children, babes, and even brutes I That 
divided and rebel mind, that distrust of a Bentiment because 
our uithmetiu has computed the strength and means opposed 
to our purpose, these have not. Their mind being whole, 
their eje is as yet nnconqnered, and when we look in their 
&cea, we are disconcerted. Infancy conforma to nobody : all 
conform to It, so that ono babe commonly makes four or Ave 
ont of tlie adults who prattle and play to it. So God has 
armed youth and puberty and manhood no less with ita own 
piqutuicy and charm, and made it enviable and gracious, and 
its claims not to be put by, if it will stand by itself. Do not 
think the youth has no force because he cannot speak to you 
and me. Hark ! in the neit room, who spoke so clear and 
emphatic P Good Heaven I it is be I it is that very lump of 
bashfhlness and phlegm which for weeks has done nothing 
but eat when you were by, that now rolls out these words like 
bell-strtdieB. It seems he knows how to speak to his contem- 
poraries. Bashfiil or bold, then, he will know how to make 
us seniors very unnecessary. 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a dinner, and 
would disdain as much as a lord to do or say aiigbt to conci- 
liate one, is the healthy attitude of human nature. How is a 
boy the master of society ; independent, irresponuble, looking 
out from hia comer on such people and facts as pass by, he 
tries and sentences them on their merits, in the swift sum- 
mary way of boys, as good, bad, interesting, silly, eloquent, 
trosblesome. He cumbers himself never about consequences, 
about interests : be gives an independent, genuine verdict. 
You must court him : he does not court you. But the man 
is, as it were, clapped into jail by bis cousciousness. As socu 
■a be has once acted or spoken with eclat, he is a committed 
pereon, watched by the sympathy or the hatred of hundreds 
whose aflbctions must now enter into his account. There ia 
no Lethe for this. Ab, that be could pass again into his 
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neutral, godlik* independence I Wbo can iiau lote all pledge^ 
and having ohwired, oUerre agvn from the sune unaSeetad, 
nnbiuaed, unbribable, nnaffHghted iDQocence, must always 
be fonnidable, mutt slwa^ eogage the poet's and the man's 
regards- Of such an iinmortal jouth tlie forc« would be feH. 
He would utter opinioni on all ptasing affairs, which bong 
seen to be not pRvatebut necessarf, would suik like darti into 
the ear of men, and pnttbeminlW. 

These are the voices which we hear in solitude, but tiiej 
grow &iQt and ioaudible as we enter into tbe wi^d. Soeietj 
everywhere it in conspiracy ag^nit the manhood of every 
one of its members. Society is a jmnt-stocli company in 
which the nembera agree, for the better securing of his bN«d 
to each shareholder, to surrender the liberty and culture of 
the eater. The virtue in roost request is conformity. Stit- 
reliance is its aversion. It loves not realities and creators, but 
names and customs. 

Whoso would be a man, mast be a nonconformist. H« who 
wonld gather immortal palms, must not be hindwed by the 
name of goodness, but must explore if it be goodneas. 
Kothing is at last sacred but the integrity of our own 
mind. Absolve you to youneIC and you ahsjl have the 
snffi'age of the world. I remember an answer which when 
quite young I was prompted to make to a valued adviser 
who was wont to importune me with the dear old do^rines 
of the church. On my saying, What have I to do with tbe 
sacredness of tnditions, if I live wholly from within F my 
friend suggested^ " Bat these impulses may be from below, 
not from above." I replied, " They do not seem to me to be 
such ; bnt if I im the devil's child, I will live then from tba 
devil." No iaw can be sacred to me but that of my native. 
Good and bad are but names very readily transferable to tiiat 
or this i the only right is what is afl^r my constitution, die only 
wrong what is against it A man is to cany himself in tbe 
presancA of all opposition as if everything were titular and 
ephemeral but be. I am ashamed to think how easily we 
c^tulate to badges and names, to large societies and dead 
institutions. Eveiy decent and well-spoken individaal affects 
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■Dd iways me more than u right. I ought to go oprigbtand 
vital, tad ipeak the rude truth in all ways. If malice and 
vanitj wear the coat of philanthropf , eball that pau ? If an 
ai^i^ bigot aMDiuea this bountiful oaoie of Abolition, and 
ctmet to me with bia laat newt frcon Barbedoea, why should 
I not wj to him, " Go lo?a thy in&nt ; love thj wood-chopper : 
be good-natured and modest : hare that grace ; and never 
vamisb jour hard, uacbaritable ambition with this incredible 
tenderness for black Folk a thousand miles off. Thy love afar 
U spite at borne.'.' Rough and graceless would be lucb greet- 
ing, but truth is handsomer than the affectation of love. Your 
goodness must have some edge to it — else it is none. The 
doebrine of hatred must b« preached as the counteraction of the 
doctrine of love when that pules and whine*. I shun father 
and mother and wife and biother, when mj genius calls me. 
I would write on the lint«la of the door-post, Wliim. I hope 
it is somewhat bett«r than whim at last, but we cannot spend 
tlie da; in explanation. Expect me not to show cause why I 
seek or why I exclude company. Then, again, do not tell me, 
■a a good man did to-day, of my obligation to put all poor 
men in good situations. Are they my poor ? I tell thee, 
Uioa &>olish philanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the dime, 
iJbe cent I give to such men as do not belong to roe and to 
whom I do not belong. There is a class of persona to whom 
by all spiritual affinity 1 am bought and sold ; for them I will 
go to prison, if need be ; but yonr miscellaneous popular 
charities ; the education at college of fools ; the building of 
meetii^ -bouses to the vain end to which many now stand ; 
alms to lota ; and the thousandfold Relief Societies ; — though 
I confess with shame I sometimes succumb and give the <tol> 
lar, it is a wicked dollar which by-and-by I shall have the 
mwhood to withhold. 

Virtues are in the popular estimate rather the exception 
than the rule. There is the man and his virtues. Men do 
what is called a good action, as some {uece of courage or cha- 
rity, much as tbey would pay a fine in expiation of daily 
nw^tpearancs on parade. Their works are done at an 
apology or extenuation <^ their living in the world, — as in* 
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ralids and the insane pajr s big^ board. Their virtues an 
penancM. I do uot wish to expiate, but to live. M; liie is 
not an apologj, hat a life. It is for itself and not for a spec- 
tacle. I inudi prefer that it should be of a lower struD, so it 
be genuine and equal, than that it should be glittering and 
unatendy. I wish it to be sound and sweet, end not to need 
diet and bleeding. My life should be unique ; it should be an 
alms, a battle, a conquest, amediciue. I ask primary evidence 
that you are a man, and refuse this appeal from the man to his 
actions. I know that for myself it uiakes ao difference whe- 
ther I do or forbear those actioos which are reckoned excel- 
lent. I cannot consent to pay ibr a privilege where 1 have 
intriosio right. Few and meaa as ray gifts may be, I actually 
am, and do not need for my own assurance or tbe assurance 
of my fellows any secondary testimony. 

Wiiat I must do, is all that coDcems me, not what the 
people think. This rule, equally arduous in actual and in 
intellectual life, may serve for tbe whole distiuction between 
greatness and meanness. It is the harder, because you will 
always find those who think they know what is your duty 
better tbau yon know it. It is easy in the world to live 
after the world's opinion ; it is easy in solitude to life after 
your own ; but the great man is be who, in the midst of the 
crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness the indepeiidence of 
solitude. 

Tbe objection to couforming to usages that have become 
dead to you, is, that it scatters jour force. It loses your time, 
and blurs the impression of your character. If you maintain 
a dead church, contribute to a dead Bible-Society, vote with 
a great party either for tbe government or against it, spread 
your table like base housekeepers, — under all these screens, I 
have difficulty to detect the precise man you are. And, of 
course, so much force is withdrawn from your proper life- 
But do your thing, and I shall know you. Do your work, 
and you shall reinforce yourself. A man must consider what 
a blindman's-bufF is this game of conformity. If I know your 
sect, I anticipate your argument. I hear a preacher announce 
for his t«it and topic the expediency of ooeof the institutiona 
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of his ehuTcb. Do I not know beforehnnd that not posubly 
can he saj a new and spontaneous word? Do I not know 
that, with all this ostentatioD of e:iainining the grounds of the 
institution, he will do no such thing ? Do I not know that 
he is pledged to himself not to look hut at one side ; the per- 
mitted side, not as a man, hut as a parish minister ? He is a 
retained attorney, and these urs of the bench are the emptiest 
afiectation. Well, moet men have bound their eyes with one 
or another handkerchief, and attached themselves to some one 
of tbcM communities of opinion. This conformity makes 
them not false in a few particulars, authors of a few lies, hut 
false in all particulars. Their everj truth is not quite true. 
Their two is not the real two, their four not the real four : so 
that everv word they say chagrins us, and we know not where 
to begin to set them right. Meantime nature is not slow to 
equip US in the priaon-uniforra of the party to which we 
adhere. We come to wear one cut of face and figure, and 
acquire by degrees the gentlest asinine expression. Tliere is 
a mortifying experience in particular which does not fail to 
wreak itself also in the general history ; I mean, " the foolish 
fiice of praise," the forced smile which we put on in companv 
where we do not feel at ease in answer to conversation wliich 
does not interest us. The muscles, not spontaneously moved, 
but moved by a low usurping wilfulness, grow tight about the 
outline of the iaee, and make the moat disagreeable sensation, 
a sensation of rebuke and warning which no brave young 
man will suffer twice. 

For nonconformity the world whips 3'ou with its displea- 
sure. And therefore a man must know how to estimate a 
sour fcee. The bystanders look askance on him in the public 
street or in the friend's parlour. If thia aversation had its 
origin in contempt and resistance like his own, he might well 
go home with a sad countenance; but the sour iticea of the 
multitude, like their sweat faces, have no deep cause, — dis- 
guise no god, but are put on and off as the wind blows, and a 
newspaper directs. Yet is the discontent of the multitude 
more formidable than that of the senate and the college. It 
in easy enough for a firm man who knows the world to brook 
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the r^^ of the ca]ti?nted cluset. Their rage U decorona and 
prudent, for they are timid u being very vulnerable them- 
selves. Bnt when to their feminine rage the indigDBtion of 
the people ia added, when the ignorant and the poor ar* 
srotued, when the unintelligent bmte foroe that lies at the 
bottom of society is made to growl and mow, it needs tbe 
hSibit of magnanimity and religion to treat it godliheaaatrifie 

The other terror that scares us from self-trust is our con- 
sistency ; a reverence for our past act or word, because the 
eyes of others have no other data for computing onr orbit 
than our past acts, and we are loath to disappoint them. 

But why should you keep your head over your shoulder t 
Why drag about this monstrous corpse of your memory, lest 
yon contradict somewhat you have stated in this or that pub- 
lic plieeP Suppose you should contradict yourself; what 
then f It seems to ba a rule of wisdom never to rely on your 
memory alone, scarcely even in acts of pure memory, hot 
bring the past for judgment into the thousand-eyed present, 
and live over in a new day. Trust your emotion. In yonr 
met^hyiict you have denied personality tJ) the Deity : yet 
when the devout motions of Uie soul come, yield to them 
heart and life, though they should clothe God with shape and 
colour. Leave your theory as Joseph his coat in the hand id 
tbe harlot, and flee. 

Afoolish consbfency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored 
by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. Widi con- 
sistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. He may aa 
well concern himself with Ids shadow on the wall. Out upon 
your guarded lips! Sew them up with packthread, do. 
Else, if you would be a man, speak what you think to-day in 
words as bard as cannon-balls, and to*morrow speak what to- 
morrow thinks in bard words ^^n, thongh it contradict 
everything you said to-day. Ah, then, exclaim the aged 
ladies, you shall be sore to be misunderMood. AfisraideE- 
stood ! It is a right fool's word. Is it so bai then to he- 
misunderstood F Fytbt^raa was misunderstood, and So- 
crates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Copernicus, and (joUIco, 
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and Newton, and eveiy pure and wise Bpirit tfaat erer took 
flMh. To be great is to be mUonderetood, 

I sappose no man can violate Ub natnre. All the talliei of 
his will are rounded in by the law of bis being as tbe inequa- 
lities of Andes and Himmaleh are ingignificant in the curve 
of the sphere. Nor does it matter how jou gauge and try 
bim. A character is like an acrustio or Alexandrian stanza ; 
— fead it forward, hacliward, or acroas, it still spells the same 
thing. In this pleating contrite wood-life which God allows 
me, let me record day by day my honest thought without 
proBpect or retrospect, and, I cannot doubt, it will be fiiund 
HjmmetricBl, though I mean it not, and see it not. My book 
should smell of pines end resound with the hum of insects. 
The swallow over my window should interweave that thread 
or straw he carries in his bill into my web also. We pass for 
ifhat we are. Chuw:ter teaches above our wills. Men 
imagine that they communicate their virtue or vice only by 
orert actions, and do not see that virtne or vice emits a breaA 



Fear never but you shall be consistent in whatever variety 
of actions, so they be each honest and natural in their hour. 
For of one will, Uie actions will be harmonious, however un- 
like they seem. These varieties are lost sight of when seen 
at a little distance, at a little height of thunght One ten- 
dency nnites them all. The voyage of the best ship is a ug- 
mg line of a hundred tacks. This is only microsrojnc criti- 
cism. See the line from a sufficient distance, and it straigbtena 
itself to the average tendency. Tour genuine action will ex- 
plain itself and will explain your other genuine actions. 
Your conformity explains nothing. Act singly, and what 
yon have already done singly, will jusUfy you now.' Great- 
neis always appeals to the future. If I can be great enough 
now to do right and scorn eyes, I must have done so much 
ri^t before, as to defend me now. Be it how it will, do 
ri^t now. Always scorn appearances, and you always may. 
The force of character is cumulative. All the foregone days 
of lirtue work tlieir health into this. What makes the 
m^eety of the heroes of the senate and the field, which ao 
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fills the imagination P The cooRoioiunm of a train of g^reat 
days and rictorieE behind. Tliere the; all stand nnd shed » 
united light on the advancing actor. He is attended as by a 
viaible escort of angels to erery man's eje. That is it which 
throws thunder into Chatham's vuce, and dignity into Wash- 
ington's port, and America into Adam's eye. Honour ia 
venerable to us because it ia no ephemeris. It is always 
ancient virtue. We worship it to-day, because it ianot of to- 
day. We love it and pay it hom^e, because it is not a trap 
for our love and homage, but is self-dependent, self-derived, 
and therefore of an old immaculate pedigree, even if shown 
in a young person. 

I hope in these days we have heard the last of conformity 
and consistency. Let the words be gazetted and ridiculous 
henceforward. Instead of tlie gong for dinner, let us hear a 
whistle from the Spartan fit^. Let us bow and apologize 
never more. A grest man is coming to eat at my house. I 
do nut wbb to please him : I wish that he should wish to 
please me. I will stand here for humanity, and though I 
would make it kind, I would make it true. Let us affront 
and reprimand the smooth mediocrity and squalid content- 
ment of the times, and hurl m the face of custom, and trade, 
and office, the &ct which is the upshot of all history, that 
there is a great responsible Thinker and Actor moving 
wherever moves a man ; that a true man belongs to no other 
time or place, but is the centre of things. Where he is, there 
is nature. He measures you, and all men, and all events. 
You are constrained to accept his standard. Ordinarily every 
body in society reminds us of somewhat else or of some other 
person. Character, reality, remind" you of nothing else. It 
takes pla»e of the whole creation. The man must be so much 
that he must make all circumstances inditferent, — put all 
means into the shade. This all great men are and do. Every 
true man is a cause, a country, and an age ; requires infinite 
spaces and numbers and time fully to accomplish his thought ;. 
— and posterity seem to follow his steps as a procession. A 
man Cffisar is born, and for ages after we have a Roman. 
Empire. Christ is bom, and millions of minds so grow an^. 
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cleave to his gcDtna, that be is confounded with Tirtae and tlw 
possible of man. An institution is the lengthened shadow of 
one man; as, the Reformation, of Luther; Quakerism, of 
FoT ; Methodism, of Wesley ; Abolition, of ClarksoD. Scipio, 
Milton called "the height of Romej" and all history resoWes 
itself very easily into the biography of a few »tout and earoeat 
persons. 

Let a man then Icnow bis worth, and keep things under bis 
feet. Let him not peep or steal, or skulk up and down wiA 
the air of a chaHty-boy, a bastftrd, or an interloper, in the 
world which eiiats for him. But the man in the street find- 
ing no worth in bimt«lf which corresponda to the force which 
built a tower or sculptured a niarble god, feels poor when he 
looks on these. To him a palace, a statue, or a costly book, 
have an alien and forbidding sir, mnch like a gay equipage, 
and seem to say like that, " Who are you, sir ?" Yet they 
are all bis, aoitors for his notice, petitioners to his faculties 
that they will come ont and take possession. The picture 
waits for my verdict ; it is not to command me, but I am to 
settle its claims to praise. That popular lable of the sot 
who was picked up dead drunk in the street, carried to the 
dnbe's house, washed and dressed and laid in the duke's 
bed, and on hia waking, treated with all obsequious cere* 
mony like the duke, and assured that he had Iwen insane, — 
owes its popularity to the fact, that it symbolizes so well 
the state of man, who is in the world a sort of sot, but now 
and then wakes up, exercises his reason, and finds himself a 
tme prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic. In history, our 
imagination makes fools of us, plays us &lae. Kingdom and 
lordship, power and estate, are a gaudier vocabulary than 
prirate John and Edward in a small house and common day's 
work : but the things of life are the same to both : the sura 
total of both is the same. Why all this deference to Alfred, 
and Scanderbeg, and Gustavus? Suppose they were vir- 
tnouB : did they wear out virtue f As great a stake depends 
on your private act to-day, as followed their public and re- 
nowned steps. When private men shall act with vast viewa, 
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tbe loatra will Me traiuferred frcmi the actioafl of kiii^ to 
those of geDtlemeo. 

The world has indeed been instmcted hj its kiogs, -who 
h&ve to magitetixed the e;e» of nstione. It hu been taught 
hj tbu cotoeul ijmbol the mutaal reference that is due from 
■nan to man. lite jojiiil loyalty with which mea have everj- 
where tutftred the king, the noble, or the great proprietor to 
walk among them bj a law of his own, make hii own acale 
ff men and tluogs, and reverse theira, pay ibr beoefita not 
with money but with honour, and represent the law in hia 
person, waa the hierogtyphic by which they obsoorely aigDt* 
fied their ooniciotuneM of their oirn right M)d comeHoeaB, tbe 
light of every maD. 

The magoetiflm which all wi^al action eiertaiiexplaiiked 
when we inquire the reaaon of aelf-truat. Who ia the 
Trustee ? What it the aboriginal Self on wluoh a universal 
rdiaoce may be gronoded t What is the nature aad power 
of that sdence-baffling atar, without pBrallui, witbont cakm- 
lable elemeots, which shoots a ray of beauty even into trivial 
and impure actions, if the least mark of independence appear f 
The inquiry leads us to that source, at once the essence of 
genius, the essence of virtue, and the essence of life, which 
we call Spontaneity or Instinct We denote this primary 
wiadom as Intuition, wbilat all later teachings are tuitions 
In that deep force, the last fact behind which analysis cannot 
go, all things find their common origin. For the sense of 
being which in calm hours rises, we know not how, in tibe 
soul, is not diverse from things, from apace, from light, from 
time, from man, but one with them, and proceedeth obvtonsly 
ftom the same source whence their life and being also pro- 
ceedeth. We first abare the life by which things exist, and 
afterwards see them as appearances in oature, and forget that 
we have shared then* cause. Here is the fountun of action 
and the fountain oE thought. Here are the luQgs of that in- 
spiration which giveth man wisdom, of tiiat inspiration of 
man which cannot be denied without impiety and atheism. 
We lie in the lap of immense intelligence, which makes us 
organs c£ its activity and receivers of its truth. When w« 
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dlBCem jastice, when we di«cera truth, we do nothing c^onr- 
mIvm, but allow a passage to its beaniB. If we Mk whenoe 
this comes, if we seek to pry into the soul that causes, — all 
metsi^ijMca, all pbitosophj is at i^ult Its presence or its 
absence is all we can affirm. Every man discerns between 
the Toluntary acts of his mind, and his involuntary peroep- 
tions. And to his involontary peroeptiMls, he knows a perfect 
respect is due. He maj err in the expresston of them, bat 
he knows that these things are bo, like day and night, not to 
be disputed. All my wilful actions and acquisitions are but 
roving;— the moat trivial reverie, the iuDtest native emotion 
are domestic and divine. Thoughtless people contradict u 
readily the statement of perceptions as of opinions, or rather 
much more readily ; for, they do not distinguish between per- 
ception and notion. They ftuicy that I choose to see this or 
that thing. But perception is not whimsical, but fatal. If 
I see a trait, my children will see it aAer me, and in courH 
of time, all mankind, — ^though it may chance that no one 
has seen it before me. For my perception of it is as much a 
fact OS tbe sun. 

The relations of the soul to the divine spirit are so pure that 
it is profflne to seek to interpose helps. It must be that when 
God speaketh, he should communicate not one thing, bnt all 
things; should fill the world with bis Tince ; should scatter 
forth light, nature, time, souls, tram the centre of the present 
-thought; and new'date and new-create the whole. When* 
ever a mind is simple, and receives a divine wisdom, then old 
Aings pass away, — means, teachers, texts, temples fall ; it 
lives now and absorbs past and future into the present hour. 
All things are made sacred by relation to it, — one thing as 
much u another. All things are dissolved to their centre hy 
tbrir canse, and in the universal miracle petty and pattieular 
mirsdes disappear. This is and must be. If, therefore, a 
man claims to know and speak of God, and carries you back- 
ward to Ae phraseolc^y of some old mouldered nation in 
another country, in another world, believe him not. Is the 
acorn better than the oak which is its fulness and completion P 
Is the parent better than tiie child into whom he has cast his 
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ripened being ? Whence then thia worship of the past f The 
centuriea are conspirators against the sanity and majestj of 
the aoul. Time aud space are but physiological colours whicll 
the eye nulceth, but the soul ia light; where it is, ia day; 
where it was, is night ; and history a an impertinence and an 
injury, if it be anything more than a cheerful apologue or 
parable of my being and becoming. 

Han is timid and apologedc. He is no longer upright. 
He dares not say "I thiolf," " I am," hut qnotea some saint 
or sage. He is ashamed before the blade of grass or the 
blowing rose. These roses under my window make do refer- 
ence to former roses or to better onea ; they are for what they 
are ; they exist with God U>-day. There is no time to them. 
There is simply the rose ; it is perfect in every moment of its 
existence. Before a leaf-bud has burst, its whole life acts; 
in the full-blown flower, there is no more ; in the leafless root, 
there is no less. Its nature ia satisfied, and it satisfies nature, 
in all moments alike. There is no time to it But man post- 
pones or remembers; be does not live in the present, but with 
reverted eye laments the past, or, heedless of the riches that 
surround him, stands on tiptoe to foresee the future. He 
cannot be happy and strong mitil he too lives with nature in 
the present, above time. 

This should lie plain enough. Yet see what strong intellects 
dare not yet hear God himself, unless he speak the phraae- 
ologyof I know not what David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. We 
shall not always set so great a price on a few texts, on a few 
lives. We are like children who repeat by rote the ientencea 
of grandames and tutors, and, as they grow older, of the men 
of talent and character they chance to see, — painfully recd- 
leoting the exact words they spoke ; afterwards, when they come 
into the point of view which those had who uttered these say- 
ing, they understand them and are willing to let the words go ; 
for, at any time, they can use words as good, when occasion 
comes. So was it with us, so will it be, if we proceed. If 
we live truly, we shall see truly. It is as easy for the strong 
man to be strong, as it ia for the weak to be weak. When wa 
have new perception, we shall gladly diabnrtben the mooKirj 
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of ita hoarded trea^iures as old rubbish. Wlien a man Utm 
with God, bU toice shall be as sweet as th« murmar of the 
brook and the rustle of the com. 

And now at last the highest truth on tiiis subject remains 
unsaid ; probably, cannot be said ; for all that we say is the 
&r off remembering of the intnition. That thought, by what 
I can now nearest approach to say it, is this. When good is 
near you, when you have life in yourself, — it is not by any 
known or appointed way; yoa shall not discern the foot-prints 
of any others you shall not see the lace of man ; you shall not 
hear any name; — the way, the thought, the good shall be 
wholly strange and new. It shall exclude all other being. 
You take the way from man, not to man. All persons that 
ever existed are its fugitive ministers. There shall be no fear 
in it. Fear and hope are alike beneath it. It asks nothing. 
There is somewhat low even in hope. We are then in vision. 
There is nothing that can be called gratitude nor properly 
joy. The soul b raised over passion. It aeeth identity and 
eternal causation. It is a perceiving that Truth and Right 
are. Hence it becomes a Tranquillity out of the knowing 
that all things go well. Vast spaces of nature ; the Atlantic 
Ocean, the South Sea j vast intervale of time, years, centuries, 
are of no account. This which I think and feel, underlay that 
former state of life and circumstances, as it does underlie my 
present, and will always all circumstance, and what is called 
life, and what is called death. 

Lite only avails, not the having lived. Power ceases in the 
instant of repose; it resides in the moment of transition from 
a pest to a new state ; in the shooting of the gulf; in the 
darting to an ^m. This one fact the world hates, that the 
soul becomes; for, that for ever degrades the past; turns all 
riches to poverty ; all reputation to a shame ; uonfounds the 
aunt with the rogue ; shoves Jesus and Judas equally aside. 
Why then do we prate of self-reliance? Inasmuch as the 
soul is present, there will he power not confident but agent. 
To talk of rellunc!, is a poor external way of speaking. 
Speak rather of that which relies, because it works and is. 
Who iuu man soul than I, masters me, thoi^h he should not 
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nuae hia finger. Roundhimlmustrerolvebj tliegraritatian 
of ifHritB ; who has Issa, I tqIg with Tike facility. We fancj' 
it rhetoric when we apeak of eminent virtue. We do not yet 
aee that virtue is Heiglit, ftnd that a man or a sompmy of 
men plastio and permeable to principles, bj the lawof natiire 
muit oTerpower and ride all dtibs, nations, Icmga, rich men, 
poets, who are not. 

This is the ultinuUe fact which we so quicklj re&ch on this 
M on every topic, the rsMlntion of all iato the ever-blsased 
Oaa. Virtae ia the goreraoE, the creator, the reality. All 
things real are ao by so much of Tirtoe ai they contain. 
Hardihip, husbandry, hunting, whaling, war, eloqueace, per- 
sonal weight, are somewhat, 4nd engage my respect as ex- 
amples of the soul's presence and impure action. I aee tha 
same law working in natare for oonservation and growth. 
The poise of a planet, the bended tree recovering itself from 
tbe strong wind, the vital resources of every vegetable and 
animal, are also demonstrations of the self-sufficing, and there- 
fore self-relying aooJ. All history, from its h^host to its 
trivial passages, is the various record of this power. 

Tliua all concentrates ; let ns not rove ; !et us sit at home 
with the cause. Let us stun and astonish the intruding rabUe 
of men and books and institutions by a simple declaration of 
tbe divine Aict Bid them t«ke the shoes fW>m off their feet, 
Jbr God is here within. Let our simplicity judge theco, and 
our docility to oar own law demonstrate the poverty ai na- 
ture and fortune beside oar native ridies. 

But now we ale a mob. Man does not atand in awe of 
man, nor is the soul admonished to stay at home, to put itself 
in communication with the internal ocean, hat it goes al»oad 
to beg a cup of water of the urns of men. We must go 
alone. Isolation must precede true society.. I like the silent 
church before the servkte begins, better than any preaching. 
How fiir off, how cool, how chaste the persona look, begirt 
each one with a precinct or sanctoarj. So let ns always ait. 
Why should we assume the feulta of our friend, or wife, or 
father, or cMld, because they sit around our hearth, or are 
said to have the same Uood ? All men have my blood, and 
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I have all men's. Not for thet will I adopt their petulance 
or folly, even to the eitentof beingaBhainedof it But yoar 
isolation must not be mecbfuiical, but gpiritoal, that is. miut 
be elevation. At times the whole world seeoia to be in 
coDSiuraoj' to impoTtune yon witb emphatio trifles. Friend, 
client, child, sickness, f«ar, wa:^:, charity, all knock at once 
at thy closet door and say, ' Come out unto as.' — Do not spill 
thy soul ; do not all descend ; keep thy state ; stay at home 
ia diine own heaven ; come not for a moment into their facts, 
into their hnbbab of conflicting appearances, but let in the 
light of thy law on their confusion. The power mea possess 
to annoy me, I give them by a weak curiosity. No man can 
coBie Bear me but through my act. " What we love that we 
have, but by desire we bereave ourselves of the love." 

If we caDnot at once rise to the sanctities ot obedience and 
fiuth, let us at least resist our temptations, let us enter into 
the state of war, and wake Thor and Wodenj course and 
constancy in our Salon breasts. This is to be done In our 
smooth times by speaking the truth. Check this lying hoe< 
pit«lity end lying affectkiD, Live no longer to theeipectation 
of these deceived asd deoeiving people with whom we eon* 
verse. Say to them, father, O mother, O wife, O brother, 

friend, I have lived with yon after appearances hitherto. 
Henceforward I am the truth's. Be it known unto yon that 
henceforward I obey no law leu than the eternal law. I will 
have no covenants but proximities. I shall endeavour to 
nourish my parents, to support my family, to be the chaste 
hnsbsnd of one wife, — but these relations I must fill after a 
new and unprecedented way. I appeal from yonr customs. 

1 must be myself. I cannot break myself any longer for 
yon, or you. If yon can love me for what I am, we shall be 
the happier. If yon cannot, I will still seek to deserve that 
yon ahonld. I mitst be myself. I will not hide my tastes or 
aversions. I will so trust that what is deep is holy, that I 
will do strongly before the son and moon whatever inly re- 
joices me, and the heart appcnntt. If yon are noble, I will 
love yon; if you are not, I will not hurt you and myself by 
hypooitkal attentions. If yon are true, but not in the same 
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truth with me, cleave to your companions ; I will seek my 
own. I do tbii Dot selfishly, but humbty and truly. It is 
alike your interest and mine and all men's, however loi^ we 
have dwelt in lies, to live in truth. Does this sound htuah 
to-day P Tou will soon love wluit is dictated by your nature 
as well as mine, and if we follow the truth, it will bring as 
out safe at last — But »o jou may give these Mends pun. 
Yes, hnt I cannot sell my liberty and m,y power, to save their 
sensibility. Beaides, all persons have tbeir momenta of rea- 
son when they look out into the r^on of absolute truth ; 
then will they justiry me and do the same thing. 

The populace think that your rejection of popular standards 
is a rejection of all etaodard, and mere antinomianism ; and 
the bold sensualist will use the name of philosophy to gild 
bis crimes. Bat the law of consciousness abides. There are 
two confeuionals, in oue or the other of which we must he 
■hriven. You may fulfil your round of duties by clearing 
yourself in the direct, or, in the reflex way. Consider wbe' 
ther you have satisfiedyour relations to father, mother, cousin, 
neighbour, town, cat, and dog ; whether any of these can 
npbraid you. But I may also neglect this reflex standard, 
and absolve me to myself. I have my own stem claims and 
perfect circle. It denies the name of duty to many offices that 
are called duties. But if I can discharge its debts, it enables 
me to dispense with the popular code. If any one imagines 
that this law is lai, let him beep its commandment one day. 

And truly it demands something godlike in him who has 
cast off the common motives of humanity, and has ventured 
to trust himself for a task-master. High be his heart, faithful 
his will, clear bii sight, that be may in good earnest be doo- 
trine, society, law to himself, that a simple purpose may he 
to him as sbrong as iron necessity is to others. 

If any man coasider the present aspects of what is called 
by distinction society, he will see the need of these ethics. 
The sinew and heart of man seem to be drawn out, and we 
are become timorous desponding whimperers. We are afraid 
of truth, afraid of fortune, afraid of death, and afraid of each 
other. Our age yields no great and perfect persons. We 
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want men and women who ihall renovate life and our uciil 
state, but we lee that most naturea are insolvent ; cannot laUsfy 
their own wants, have an ambition out of all proportion to 
tbeir pntctical force, and «o do lean and beg dnj and night 
continually. Our housekeeping is mendicant, our arts, out 
occupati<H)s, our marriagea, oar religion we have not chosen, 
but societj has chosen for ns. We are parlour toldiere. The 
Tu^ed battle of late, where strength is born, we shun. 

If our young men miscarry in their first enterprises, they 
lose all heart. If the young merchant fails, men say he is 
ruined. If the finest genius studies at one of our colleges, 
and it not installed in an office within one year afterwards in 
the cities or suburbs of Boston or New Tot^, it seems to his 
friends and to himself that he is right in being disheartened 
and Id complaining the rest of his life. A sturdy lad from 
New Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn tries all the pro- 
visions, who ttamt it, famu it, peddla, keeps a school, 
preaches, edita a newspaper, goes to Congress, buys a town- 
ship, and so forth, in successive years, and always, like a cat, 
fklU on his feet, ia worth a hundred of these city dolls. He 
walks abreast with his days, and feels no shame in not 'study- 
ing ft profession,' for be does not postpone his life, but lives 
already. He has not one chance, but a hundred chances. Let 
a stoic arise who shall reveal the resources of man, and tell 
men they are not leajiing willows, but can and must detach 
themselves ; that with the exercise of self-trust new powers 
shall appear ; that a man is the word made flesh, bom to shed 
healing to the nations, that he should be ashamed of our com- 
passion, and that the moment he acts from himself, tossing the 
laws, the books, idolatries, and customs out of the window,^ 
we pity him no more, but thank and revere him, — and that 
teacher shall restore the life of man to splendour, and make 
his name dear to all History. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance, — a new respect 
for the divinity in man,— most work a revolution in all the 
offices and relations of men ; in their religion ; in their edu- 
cation; in their pursuits ; tbeir modes of living j their asso- 
ciatbn; in their property ; in their speculative views. 
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1. In what prerers do men allow themeelrei 1 That which 
th«y colt a holy office, is not so much as brave and manly. 
Prayer looks abroad and asks for some foreign addition to 
come through some foreign virtae, and loses itttelf in endless 
mazes of Dataral and supernatural, and mediatorial and mi- 
nculoos. Prayer that craves a particular commodity — any - 
thing less than all good, is vicious. Prayer is the contem- 
plation of the facts of life from the highest poiDt of view. It 
is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. It is the 
^irit of God pronouncing his works good. But prayer, asa 
means to effect a private end, is theft and meanoess. It sup- 
poses dnatisTn, and not unity in uitare and consciousness. As 
soon as the man is at one with God, he will not beg. He will 
then see prayer in all action. The prayer of the farmer 
kneeling in his field to weed it, the prayer of the rower 
kneeling with (he stroke of bis oar, are true prayers beard 
throughout nature, though for cheap ends. Cnratach, in 
Fletcher's Bonduea, when admonished to inquire the mind of 
the god Audate, replies, 

Hi! hlddpn mnmlng lies In nor tDdcavoun^ 

Another sort of folse prayera are our regrets. Discouteot 
is the want of self-reliance ; it is infirmity of wilt. Begrct 
oalamitjes, if you can thereby help the sufferer; if not, 
attend your own work, and already the evil begins to be re- 
paired. Our sympathy is just as base. We come to tbem 
who weep foolishly, and sit down and cry for company, in- 
stead of imparting to them truth and health in rough electric 
iboelis, putting them once more in communication with the 
soul. The secret of fortune ia joy in our hands. Welcome 
evermore to gods and men is the self-helping man. For him 
all doors are flung wide. Him all tongues greet, all honoura 
crown, all eyes follow with desire. Our love goes out to him 
and embraces him, because he did not need it. We solicit- 
ously and apologetically caress and celebrate him, because ha 
held on his way and scorned our disapprobation. The god* 
love him because men hated him. " To the persevering 
mortal," said Zoroaster, " the blessed Immortals are swiit" 
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As meo'a prayers ar« a disease of the will, so are their 
ereeds a disease of the intellect. Thej sa^ with those foolish 
Iwaelites, " Let not God speak ta us, lest we die. Speak 
tkon, speak any man with us, and we will obey," Every- 
wlieic I am bereaved of meeting God in my brother, because 
he has shut his own temple doore, and recites fables merely of 
hit brother's, or his brother's brother's God. Every newmiDd 
is a new classification. If it prove a mind of unuoininoii ac- 
tirity and power, a Locke, a Lavoisier, a Hutton, a B«ntbui), 
■ Spurzbeim, it imposes its classification on other men, and 
lol a new system. In proportion always to the depth of the 
thought, and so to the number of the objects it touches and 
In'iiigs within reach of the pupil, is his complacency, But 
chiefly is this apparent in creeds and churches, which are also 
classificiitions of some powerful mind acting' on the great 
elemental thought of Duty, and man's relation to, the Highest. 
Such U Calvinism, Quakerism, Swedenborgianisra. The 
pupil takes the same delight in subordineting everything to 
the new terminology that & girl does who has just learned 
botany, in seeing a new earth and new seasons thereby. It 
will happen for a time, that the pnpil will feel a real debt to 
ths teacher, — will find his intellectnal power has grown by the 
study of his writings. This will continue until he has ex- 
hausted his master's mind. But in all unbalanced minds, the 
classification is idolised, passes for the end, and not for a 
speedily eahsustible means, so that the walls of the system 
blend to their eye in the remote horizon with the walls of the 
imiverse ; the luminaries of heaven seem to tbero hung on the 
arch their master built. They cannot imagine how you 
aliens have any right to see, — how yon can see : " It must be 
somehow that you stole the light from us." They do not yet 
perceiTe that light, unsystematic, indomitable, will break into 
any cabin, even into theirs. Let them chirp awhile and call 
it their own. If they are honest and do well, presently their 
neat new pinfold will be too strut and low, will crack, will 
lean, will rot and vanish, and the immortal light, all young 
and joyful, million-orbed, million -coloured, will beam over 
ts en tha first morning. 
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2. Itiafor want of self-culture that the idol of TrarelUDg, 
the idul of It»1j, of England, of Egypt, reuuins for ail edn- 
CAtad Americans. Tbey who made England, Italj', or Greece 
Teuerable in the imagination, did so not bj rambling round 
creation as a moth round ■. lamp, but by sticking &st wh«« 
tliey were, like an axis of the earth. In manlj hours, we feel 
that duty is our place, and that the merrymen of circumstance 
should fbllow as they may. The soul is no traveller : the wise 
man stays at home with the soul, and when his necesaitieo, 
his duties, on any occasion call him from his house, or into 
foreign lands, he is at home still, and is not gadding abroad 
from himself, and shall make men sensible by the expression 
of his countenance, that he goes the missionary of wisdom and 
Tirttie, and visits cities and men like a sovereign, and not like 
Ui interloper or a valet. 

I have no churlbh objection to the circumnavigation of the 
globe, for the purposes of art, of study, and benevolence, so 
that the man is first domesticated, or does not go abroad with 
the hope of finding somewhat greater than he knows. He 
who travels to be amused, or to get somewhat which he does 
not cany, travels avray from himself, and grows old even in 
youth among old things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, his will 
and mind have become old and dilapidated as they. He carries 

Tiavelling is a fool's paradise. We owe to our first 
journeys the discovery that place is nothing. At home I 
dream that at Naples, at Borne, I can be Intoxicated with 
beauty, and lose my sadness. I pack my trunk, embrace my 
friends, embark on the sea, and at last wake up in Naples, and 
there beside me is the stem Fact, the sad self, unrelenting, 
identical, that I fled from. I seek the Vatican, and the 
palaces. I afiect to be intoxicated with sights and sugges- 
tions, but I am not intoxicated. My giant goes with ma 
wherever I go. 

3. But the rage of travelling is itself only a symptom of a 
deeper unsoundness affecting the whole intellectual action. 
The intellect is vagabond, and the universal system of educa- 
tion tbsters restlessness. Our minds travel when our bodies 
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are forced to stay ti home. We imitate ; and what ia imita- 
tioa but the travelling of the mind ? Our houees are built 
with foreign taate ; our shetvea are garnished with foreign 
omsmenta ; our opinions, our tastsB, our whole minds lean, 
aud follow the Fast and the Distant, as the eyea of a nuud 
follow her mistress. The soul created the aria wherever they 
have flourished. It was in his own mind that the artist sought 
faia model. It was an application of his own thought to the 
thing to be done and the conditions to be obEerved. And 
why need we copy the Doric or the Gothic model P Beauty, 
convenience, grandeur of thought, and quaint expression are 
ae near to us as to any, and if the American artist will study 
with hope and love the precise thing to be done by him, cod- 
sjdering the climate, the soil, the length of the day, the wants 
of the people, the habit and form of the government, he will 
create a house in which all these will find themselves fitted, 
and taste and sentiment will be satisfied also. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift you can 
present every moment with the cumulative force of a whole 
life's cultivation; but of the adopted talent of another, you 
have only an eitemporaneoua, half possession. That which 
each can do best, none but his Maker can teach him. No man 
yet knows what it is, nor oan, till that person has exhibited 
it. Where ia the master who could have taught SbakspeareF 
Where is the master who could have instructed Franklin, or 
Washington, or Bacon, or Newton P Every great man is a 
unique. The Scipionism of Scipio is precisely that part he 
could not borrow. If anybody will tell me whom the great 
man imitates in the original crisis when he performs a great 
act, I will tell him who else than himself can teach him. 
Bhakspeare will never be made by the study of Shakspeare. 
Do that which is assigned thee, and thou canst not hope too 
much or dace too much. There is at this moment, there ia 
for me an utterance bare and grand as that of the colossal 
chisel of Phidias, or trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of 
lUoees, or Dante, hut different from all these. Not possibly 
will the-Boul all rich, sll eloquent, vrith thousand -cloven tongue, 
d«gn torepeat itself I bnt if I can hear what these patriarcha 
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My, «urely I can reply to them in the Mine pitch of voice ; 
fix the ear and the tongue tie two orgnni of one natare. 
Dwell up there in the simple and noble regions of thy life, 
obey thy heart, and thou shalt reproduce the Foreworld 
again. 

4. As our Beligion, our Eldaeadon, our Art look abroad, »o 
doea our a^urit of anciety. All men plume themselves on the 
improvemeiit of society, and no man improves. 

Society never advances. It recedes la faat mi one side as 
it g^na on the other. lis progress is only af^tarent, like the 
workers of a treadmill. It undergoes continual changes ; it 
is barbarouE, it ia civilized, it is christianized, it is rich, it is 
i^entific; but this change is not amelioration. For every 
thing that is given, something is taken. Society acquires 
new arts and loses old instincts. What a contrast betwem 
the well-clad, reading, writing, thinking American, with a 
natch, a pencil, and a bill of ezchatige in hia pocket, and the 
naked New Zealander, whose property is a club, a spear, a 
mat, and an undivided twentieth of a abed to sleep under. 
But compare the health of the two men, and you shall see that 
his aboriginal strength the white man has lost. If the tra- 
veller tell us truly, strike the savage with a broad axe, and in 
a day or twu the flesh shall unite and heal as if you struck the 
blow into soft pitch, and the same blow shall send the white 
to his grave. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but has lost the use of 
his feet. He is supported on crutches, but loses so much sup- 
port of muscle. He has got a fine Geneva watch, but ho haa 
lost the skiU to tell the hour by the sun. A Greenwich 
nautical almanack he baa, and so being sure of the informa- 
tioD when he wants it, the man in the street does not know a 
star in the sky. The solstice be does not observe ; the equinox 
he knows as little ; and the whole bright calendar of the yeac 
Is without a dial in his mind. His note-books impair his 
memory; his libraries overload his wit; the insurance oEBce 
increases the number of accidents ; and it may be a question 
whether machinery does not encumber ; whether we hare not 
lost by refinement some energy, by a Christianity intrenched 
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ia MtabliahmentB uid ibrms, tai 
For every stoic ww a stoic ; but ii 
Cbriitiui r 

There is no mora deviation in the moral atandsrd thaa in 
the ftandani of height or bulk. No gTeater men sre now 
than ever were. A s'lDgnlar equality may be observed between 
the great men of the fint and of the last ages; norcan all the 
science, art, religion, and philosophj of the nineteenth century 
avail to ednoate greater men than Plutarch's heroes, three or 
four and twenty centuries ago. Not in time is the race pro- 
gTessive. Fhoeion, Socrat«i, Anaiagoras, Diogi>ne<s are great 
men, but they leave no claas. He who ia really of Iheir clasi 
will not be called by their name, but be wholly his own man, 
and in hia turn the founder of a sect. The arts and inventions 
of each period are only its costume, and do not invigorate men. 
The harm of the improved machinery may compensate its 
good. Hudson and Behring accomplished eo much in their 
£shing-boat3, as to astonish Fany and Franklin, whose equip- 
ment exhausted the resources of science and art. Galileo, 
with an opera^lass, discovered a more splendid serins of facts 
than any one since. Ccdumbus found the New World in an 
nnd«cked boat. It is corione to see the periodical disuse and 
periling of means and machinery which were introduced 
with loud laudation, a few years or centuries before. The great 
genius returns to essential roan. We reckoned the improve' 
menta of the art of war among the triumphs of sraence, and 
yet Napoleon conquered Europe by the Bivouac, which con- 
sisted of falling back on naked valour, and disencumbering it 
of all uds. The Emperor held it impossible to make a perfect 
anay, says Las Casas, " without abolishing our arms, maga- 
□nes, commissaries, and carriages ; until, in imitation of the 
Boman ouatom, the soldier should receive his BU[^y of corn, 
grind it in his band-mill, and hake bis bread himself." 

Sodety is a wave. The wave moves onward, but the water 
of which it is composed, does not. The same particle does not 
rise from the valley to the ridge. Its unity is only phenomena. 
Die persons who make up a nation to-day, next year die, and 
thair experience with them. 
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And 80 the reliance on Property, including the reliaaoe on 
governments which protect it, is the want of self' reliance. 
Men have looked away from thpmselres and at thingaaolong, 
that tbej have come to esteem what thej caii the soul's pro- 
greiB, namely, the religious, learned, and civil institutions, as 
guards of property, and they deprecate assaults on these, 
because they feel them to be assaults on property. They 
measure their esteem of each other by nhat each has, and 
not by vrhat each is. But a cultivated msji becomes ashamed 
of his property, ashamed of what he has, out of new respect 
for his being. Especially be hates what he hss, if He see that 
it is accidental,— came to him by inheritance, or gift, or crime; 
then he feels that it is not having; it does not belong to 
him, has no root in him, and merely lies there, because no 
revolution or no robber takes it away. But that which a 
man is, does always by necessity acquire, and what the man 
acquires is permanent and living property, which does not 
wait the beck of rulers, or mobs, or revolutions, or fire, or 
storm, or bankruptcies, but perpetually renews itself wheravar 
the man is put. "Thy lot or portion of life," said the Caliph 
Ali, " is seeking after thee ; therefore be at rest from seekiog 
niter it." Our dependence on these foreign goods leads us to 
our slavish respect for numbers. The political parties meet 
in numerous conventions; the greater the concourse, and with 
each new uproar of announcement, The delegation from Essex I 
The Democrats from New Hampshire I TheWhigsof Mainel 
the young patriot feels himself stronger than before by a new 
thousand of eyes and arms. In like manner the reformers 
summon conventions, and vote and resolve in multitude. But 
not so, O friends I will the God deign to enter and Inhabit 
you, but by a method precisely the reverse. It is only as 
a man puts off from himself all external support, and standi 
alone, that I see him to be strong and to prevail. He is weaker 
by every recruit to his banner. Is not a man better than a 
town F Ask nothing of men, and in the endless mutation, 
thou only firm column must presently appear the upholder of 
all that EUTTOunds thee. He who knows that power ts in the 
soul, that be is weak only because he has looked for good out 
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of him and elsewhere, and to perceiring, throwi himself nn- 
hesitatingly od Ilia thought, instantlj lighti hinuetf^ stands in 
the erect position, commands his limbs, works minclsi; just 
as B man who stands on hia feet is stronger tlian a man who 
stands on bis head. 

So Dse all that Is called Fortune. Moat men gamble with 
ber, and gain all, and lose all, as her wheel Tolls. Bnt do 
thoD leave as unlawful these winnings, and deal with Caose 
and Effect, the chancellors of God. In the Will work and 
Bcqnire, and thou hast chained the wheel of Chance, and shalC 
always drag her after thee. A political vietorj, arise of rents, 
the recovery of your sick, or the return of jour absent ftiend, 
or some other quite external event, nuses your spirits, and 
yon think good days are preparing for yau. Do not believe 
it It can never be so. Nothing caa bring yon peace hut 
yourself. Nothing can bring you peAce hot the triumph of 
loinciples.' 



COMPENSATION. 

Etxb since I was a boy, I have wished tA write a discourse 
on Compensation : for it seemed to me, when very young, 
that, oa this subject, Life was a-head of theology, and the 
peo[Je knew more than the preachers taught. The documents 
too, from which the doctrine is to be drawn, charmed my 
faniy by their endless variety, and lay always before me, even 
in sleep ; for they are the tools in our hands, the bread in our 
basket, the transactions of the street, the farm, and the dwell- 
ing-house, the greetings, the relations, the debts and credits, 
the influence of character, the nature and endowment of all 
toea. It seemed to me also that in it might be shown men 
a ray of divinity, the present actdon of the Soul of this world, 
clean fVom all vestige of tradition, and so the heart of man 
nught be bathed by an inundation of eternal love, convening 
with that which he knows was always, and always most be 
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because it TeMy is now. It appeared, moreover, that if this 
doctriue could be stated in terms with anj resemblance to 
those bright intaitions in which this truth is sometimea re- 
vealed to ns, it would be a star in mauj dark hours and 
crooked passages in our journey that would not suffer us to 
lose our waj, 

I was lately confirmed in these desires by hearing a sermon 
at church. The preacher, a man esteemed for his orthodoxy, 
unfolded in the oriliDBry manner the doctrine of the Last 
Judgment. He assumed that judgment is not executed iu 
this world ; that the wicked are successful ; that the good are 
miserable ; and then urged from reason and from Scripture a 
compensation to be made to both parties in the next life. No 
offence appeared to be taken by the congregation at this doc- 
trine. As far as I could observe, when the meeting broke up, 
they separated without remark on the sermon. 

Yet what was the import of this teaching f What did the 
preacher mean by saying that the good are miserable in the 
present life? Was it that houses and lands, offices, wine, 
hones, dross, luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst the 
aunts are poor and despised ; and that a compensation is to b« 
made to these last hereafter, by giving them the like gratifi- 
cation another day, — bank-atoek and doubloons, venison and 
champagne P This must be the compensation intended; for, 
what else P Is it that they are to have leave to pray and 
praise P to love and serve men ? Why, that they can do now. 
The legitimate inference the disciple would draw, was — " We 
are to have xuch a good time as the sinners have now ;" — or, 
to push it to its extreme import — "Tou sin now ; we shall 
sin by-and-by ; we would sin noM', if we could ; not being 
successful, we expect our revenge to-morrow. 

The fallacy lay in the immense concession that the bad are 
successful ; that justice is not done now. The blindness of 
the preacher consisted in deferring to the base estimate of the 
market of what constitutes a manly success, instead of con- 
fronting and convicting the world from the truth ; announc- 
ing the Presence of the Soul ; the omnipotence of the Will : 
and so establishing the standard of good and ill, of success 
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and falsehood, and sunimoning the dead to its pre«ent 
tribunal. 

I find a similar base tone in the popular religious works of 
the daj', and the same doctrines assumed by the literarj' men 
when occasionallj they treat the related topics. Ithink that 
oar popular theology has gained in decorum, and not in prin- 
ciple, over the superstitions it has displaced. But men are 
better than this theology. Their daily life g^ves it the lie. 
Every ingenuous and aspiring soul leaves the doctrine behind 
him in bis own experience ; and all men feel sometimes the 
falsehood which they cannot demonstrate. For men are wiser 
than tbey know. liint which they hear in schools and pulpits 
without after-thought, if said in conversation, would probably 
be questioned in silence. If a man di^matize in a mixed 
oompany on Providence and the divine laws, he is answered 
by a silence which conveys well enough to an observer the 
dissatisliu:tion of the hearer, but his incapacity to make his 
own statement. 

I shall attempt in this and the following chapter to record 
some facts that indicate the path of the law of Compensation ( 
happy beyond my expectation, if I shall truly draw the 
smallest arc of this circle. 

Foi^ABriT, or action and reaction, we meet in every part of 
nature ; in darkness and light ; in heat snd cold ; in the ebb 
and flow of waters ; in male and female ; in the inspiration 
and expiration of plants and animals ; in the systole and dia- 
stole of the heart ; in the nndulations of fluids, and of sound : 
in the centrifugal and centripetal gravity ; in electricity, gal- 
vanism, and chemical affinity. Superinduce magnetism at 
one end of a needle ; the opposite magnetism takes place at 
the other end. If the soudi attracts, the north repels. An 
inevitable dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is a half, 
and snggeats another thing to make it whole ; as spirit, mat- 
ter; man, woman j subjective, objective j in, oat; upper, 
under ; motion, rest ; yea, nay. 

Whilst the world is thus dual, so is every one of its parts. 
The entire system of things gets represented in every particle. 
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There is somewhat that resemblea the ebb and flow of the eea, 
daj and night, man and woman, in a single needleofthe pine, 
in a kernel of com, in each individual of every animal tribe. 
The reaction, so grand in the elements, b repeated within 
_ these small boundaries. For example, in the animal kingdom, 
the physiologist has observed that no creatures arefevonrites, 
but a certain compensation balances everj gift and every de- 
fecL A surplusage given to one part is paid out of a reduc- 
tion from another part of the same creature. If the head 
and neck are enlarged, the trunk and extremities are cut 

The theory of the mechaDic forces is another example. 
What we gain in power is lost in time ; and the converse. 
The periodic or compensating errors of the planets, is another 
instance. The influences of climate and soil in political his- 
toryare another. The cold climate invigorates. The barren 
soil does not breed fevers, crocodiles, tigers, or scorpions. 

The same dualism underlies the nature and condition of 
man. Every excess causes a defect; every defect an excess. 
Bverj sweet hath its sour ; every evil its good. Every tscolty 
which is a receiver of pleasure, has an equal penal^ put on 
its abuse. It is to answer for its moderation with its life. 
For every grain of wit there is a grain of folly. For every- 
thing you have missed, you have gained something else ; and 
for everytlung you gain, you lose aometliing. If riches in- 
crease, they are increased that use them. If the gatlterer 
gathers too mnch, natare takes out of the man what she puts 
into his chest ; swells the estate, but kills the owner. Nature 
hates monopolies and exceptions. The waves of the sea do 
not more speedily seek a level from their loftiest tossing, than 
the varieties of condition tend to equalize themselves. There 
is always some levelling circumstance that pnts down the 
overbearing, tiie strong, the rich, the fortunate, substantially 
on the same ground with all others. Is a man too strong and 
flerce for society, and by temper and position a bad citiaan, — 
a morose ruffian with a dash of the pirate in him ; — nature 
sends him a troop of pretty sons and daughters who are get- 
ting along in the dame's classes at the village school, and loie 
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and fear for them imootbet his grim scowk to courtesy. ThlU 
she contriTes to inteiienito the granite and felspar, take* the 
boar oDt and puts the lamb in, and keeps her balance true. 

The iarmer imagines power and place are fine things. But 
Qte Presideot has paid dear for hia White House. It has 
commonly cost him all his peace and the best of his manly 
attiibutea. To preserre for a short time so conspicuous an 
appearance before the world, be is content to eat dust before 
the real maiters who stand erect behind the throne. Or, do 
men desire the more subatantial and permanent grandeur of 
genius ? Neither has this an immunity. He wbo by force 
of will or of thought is great, and orertooks thousands, haa 
the respoDsibility of overlooking. With every influx of light, 
comes new danger. Has he light ? lie must bear witness 
to the light, and always outrun that sympathy which gives 
him such keen satisfacUon, by his fidelity to new revelations 
of the incessant soul. He must hate father and mother, wife 
and child. Has be all that the world loves and admires and 
f^ovets t He must cast behind him their admiration, and 
sfBict them by faithfulness to his truth, and become a by- word 
and a hissing. 

This Law writes the taws of cities and nations. It will not 
be baulked of its end in the Bmallest iota. It is in vain to 
build ta plot or combine against it. Things refuse to be mis- 
managed long. ReM noAini diu mait adminUlrari, Though 
no checks to a new evil appear, the checks exist and will ap- 
pear. If the government is cruel, the governor's life is not 
safo. If you tax too high, the revenue will yield nothing. If 
you make tbe criminal code sanguinary, the juries will not 
convict. Nothing arbitrary, notiiing artificial can endure. 
The true life and satisbctionsof man seem to elude the utmost 
ligODTs or felicities of condition, and to establish themselves 
with great indifibreDcy under all varieties of circumstance. 
Under all govemmeots the inflnence of character remains the 
same, — in Turkey and in New England about alike. Under 
tbe primeval despots of Egypt, history honestly confoases 
that man must have been as free as culture could make him. 

These appearances indicate tbe fact that the 
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represpnted in erery one of its particles. ETerjthiDg in nature 
contaios all the powers of natare. Bverything is iDBde of one 

hidden stuff; as the naturalist seea one type under everjr 
metamorphosis, and regards the horse as a running man, a 
fish as a swimming man, a bird as a flying man, a tree as a . 
rooted man. Each new form rppeats not only the main cha- 
racter of the type, but part for part all the details, all the aims, 
furtherances, binderances, energies, and whole sptem of every 
other. Every occupation, trade, art, transaction,iBacompend 
d the world, and a correlative of every other. Kacb one is 
an entire emblem of human Ufa ; of its good and ill, i(s trials, 
itseneroies, its course, and its end. And each one must some- 
how accommodate the whole man, and recite all his destiny. 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. Tbe microscope 
cannot find the auimalcnle which is less perfect for being little. 
Eyes, ears, taste, smell, motion, resistance, appetite, and oi^^s 
of reproduction that take hold on eternity, — all find room to 
consist in the small creature. So do we put our life into every 
act. The true doctrine of omnipresence is, that God reap-" 
peart with all his parts in every moss and cobweb. Tbe value 
of the universe contrives to throw itself into every point. If 
the good is there, so is tbe evil ; if the affinity, so the repul- 
sion; if the force, so the tiraitaticn. 

Thus ifl the universe alive. All things are moral. That 
soul which within us is a sentiment, outside of us is a law. 
We feel its inspirations ; out there in history we can see its 
fttal strength. It is almighty. All nature feels its grasp. 
"It is in the world, and the world was made by it." It is 
eternal, bnt it enacts itself in time and space. Justice is not 
postponed. A perfect equity adjusts its balances in all parts 
of life. Oi icu^^oi iuos ill livirrovai. The dice of God are 
always loaded. Tbe world looks like a multiplication -table 
or a mathematical equation, which, turn it how you will, 
balances itself. Take what figure you will, its exact value, 
nor more nor less, sHll returns to you. Every secret is told, 
every crime is punished, every virtue rewarded, every wrong 
redressed, in silence and certainty. What we call retribution, 
is tbe universal necessity, by which the whole appears wher- 
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ever a part appears. If yon see smoke, there must be fire. 
If yon see a hand or a lirab, you know that the trunk to 
which it belongs is there behind. 

Every act rewards itself, or, in other words, integrates 
itself m a twofold manner ; fint, in the Ibing, or in real 
nature ; and, secondly, in the circumstance, or in apparent 
nature. Men call the circumstance the retribution. The 
casual Tetrihution is in the thing, and is eeeo by the soul. 
The retribution in the circumstance is seen by the under- 
standing ; it is inseparable from the thing, bat is often spread 
orer a long time, and so does not become distinct until after 
many years. The specific stripea may follow late after the 
ofience, but they follow because they accompany it. Crime ' 
and punishment grow out of one stem. Punishment is a 
fruit that, unsuspected, ripens within the flower of the 
pleasure which concealed it. Cause and effect, means and 
ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed ; for the effect already 
blooms in the canse, the end pre-exists in the means, the fruit 

Whilst thus the world will be whole, and refuses to be 
disparted, we seek to act partially ; to sunder ; to appro- 
jffiate ; for example, — to gratify the senses, we sever the plea- 
sure of the senses IVom the needs of the character. The 
ingenuity of man has been dedicated always to the solution 
of one problem, — how to detach the sensual sweet, tbe sensual 
Strong, tbe sensual bright, &c., from the moral sweet, the 
moral deep, the moral fitir ; that is, again, to contrive to cut 
clean off this upper surface so thin as to leave it bottomless ; 
to get a one end without an other e?td. The soul says. Eat ; 
the body would featt. The soul says. The man and woman 
Bhall be one fiesh and one soul ; the body would join the flesh 
only. The soul says, Have dominion over all things to the 
ends of virtue ; tbe body would have the power over things 
to its own ends. 

Tbe soul strives amain to live and work through all things. 
It would be the only &ct. All things shall be added unto it, 
— power, pleasure, knowledge, beauty. The particular man 
aims to be somebody; to set up for himself; to truck and 
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higgle for a priTRte good ; and, in particiiIaTe, to ride, that he 
ma; ride i to dreae, thai he may be dressed ; to eat, that he 
mttj est ; and to govern, that he maj be seea. Men seek to 
be great ; the; would have offices, wealth, power, and &me. 
Tbej thiak that hi be great h to get aaly one side of nature 
— the Bweet, without the other side — the bitter. 

Steadily is this dividing and detaching counteracted. Up 
to this day, it mast be owned, no projector has had the 
smallest success. The parted water reunites behind our hand. 
Pleasnre is taliea out of pleasant things, profit out of pro- 
Stable things, power out of strong things, the moment wa 
seek to separate them from the whole. We can ho more 
halve things and get the sensual good, by itself than we can 
get an inside that shall have no outside, or a light without a 
shadow. " Drive out nature with a fork, she comes running 
back." 

Life inresti itself with inevitable conditions, wluch the 
unwise seek to dodge, which one and another brags that he 
does not know ; bn^ that they do not touch him ; — bat the 
brag is on his lips, the conditions are in his soul. If he 
escapes them in one part, they attack him in another more 
vital part. If he has escaped them in form, and in the ap- 
pearance, it is that he has resisted hia life, and fled from him- 
self, w)d the retribution is so much death. So signal is the 
Mure of all attempts to make this separation of the good 
ftom the tax, that the experiment would not be tried, — unce 
to try it is to be mad, — bat for the circumstance, that when 
the disease began in the will, of rebellion and separation, the 
intellect is at once infected, so that the man ceases to see God 
whole in each object, hut is able to see the sensual allurement 
of an object, and not see the sensual hurt; he sees the mer- 
maid's head, hut not the dragon's tail ; and thinks he can cut 
off that which he would have, from that which he would not 
have. " How secret art thon who dwellest in the highest 
heavens in silence, O thou only great God, sprinkling with 
an unwearied Providence certain penal blindnesses upon such 
as have unbridled desires I"* 
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The bnnian soul is true to tbeae &ct9 in the paintiDg of 
feble, of history, of law, of prorerbs, of converMtion. It 
finds ft tongue in literature uaawarea. Thus the Greelu 
called Jupiter, Supreme Mind; but having traditionallj 
•scribed to him rtuaj base actions, tbaj involuntarily made 
amends to Beuon, by tying up the hands of so bad a god. 
He is made as helpless aa a king of England, Prometheus 
knows one secret, which Jove taust bu^n for ; Minerra 
another. He cannot get hit own thundera; Minerva keeps 
the key of tbem. 



A plain confession of the in-working of the All, and of its 
moral aim. The Indian mythology enda in the same ethics ; 
and indeed it woald seem impossible for any fiiblo to be in- 
vented and get any currency which waa not moral. Aurora 
^got to ask youUt for her lover, and so, though Tithonus is 
immortal, he is old. Achilles is not quite invulnerable ; for 
Thetia held him by tbs heel when she dipped him in the Styx, 
and the sacred waters did not wash that part. Siegfried, in 
the Nibelungen, is not quite immortal ; for a leaf fell on his 
back whilst he was bathing io the Dragon's blood, and that 
■pot which it covered is mortal. And so it always is. There 
u a crack in everything God has made. Always, it would 
seem, there ia this vindictive circumstance stealing in at nn- 
awatea, even into the wild poet^ in which the human fancy 
attempted to make bold holiday, and to shake itself tree of 
the old laws — thia back-stroke, this kick of the gun, oerti- 
^Dg that the law is fatal ; that in Nature nothing can be 
given, all things are sold. 

This is that ancient doctrine of Nemeaia, who keeps watch 
in the Uniierse, and lets no offence go unchastieed. The 
Furies, they said, are attendants on Justice, and if the aun 
in heaven should transgress his path, they would punish him. 
The poets related that stone walls, and iron swords, and 
leathern thongs, had an occult sympathy with the wrongs of 
their owners ; that the belt which Ajaz gave Hector, dragged 
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the Trojan hero over the field at the wheels of the ou of 
Achillea ; and the Bword which Hector gave Ajar, was that 
on mhoae point Ajax fell. Thef recorded, that when the 
Thasians erected a statue to Theag^nes, a victor in the games, 
one of his rivals went to it by night, and endeavoared to 
throw it down by repeated blows, unti! at last he moved it 
from its pedestal, and was crushed to death beneath its fall. 

This voice of fable has in it somewhat divine. It came 
from thought above the will of the writer. That is the best 
part of each writer, which has nothing private in it. That is 
the best part of each, which he does not know, that which 
flowed out of his constitution, and not from his too active in- 
vention ; that which in the study of a single artist you might 
not easily find, but in the study of many, jou would abstract 
as the spirit of them all. Phidias it is not, but the work of 
man in that early Hellenic world, that I would know. The 
name and circumstance of Phidias, however convenient for 
history, embarrass when we come to the highest criticism. 
We are to see that which man was lending to do in a given 
period, and was hindered, or, if you will, modified in doing, bj 
the interfering volitions of Phidias, of Dante, of Shakspeare, 
the organ whereby man at the moment wrought. 

Still more striking is the expression of this fact in the 
proverbs of all nations, which are always the literature of 
Reason, or the statements of an absolute truth, without qualifi' 
cation. Proverbs, like the sacred books of each nation, are 
the sanctuary of the Intuitions. That which the droning 
world, chained to appearances, will not allow the realist to 
Bay in his own words, it will suffer him to say in proverbs, 
withotit contradiction. And this law of lawn, which tbe 
- pulpit, the senate, and the cottege deny, is hourly preached in 
all markets and all languages by flights of proverbs, whose 
teaching is as true and as omnipresent as that of birds and flies. 

All things are doable, one f^inst another. — Tit for tat; an 
eye for an eye ; a tooth for a tooth ; blood for blood ; meaiure 
(br measure ; love for love. — Give, and it shall be given you, 
— He that watereth shall be watered himself — What will yon 
have t quoth God ; pay for it, and lake it.^Nothing venture, 
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nothing have. — Thou ihtSt be pud exactlj for what thou hast 
done, no more, no leu. — Who doth not work shall not eat. — 
Harm watch, harm catch.—Curses alwajs recoil on the head 
of him who imprecates them. — If you, put a chain around the 
neck of a slave, the other end fastens itself around your own. 
-~Bad counsel confounds the adviser.— The devil is an ass. 

It is thus written, because it is thus in life. Our action is 
over-mastered and characterized above our will bj the law of 
natnie. We aim at a petty end quite aside from the public 
good, but our act arranges itself by irresistible magnetism in 
a line with the Poles of the world. 

A man cannot speak but he judges himself. With his will, 
or agtdost his will, he draws his portrait lo the eye of his com- 
panions by every word. Every opioiun reacts on him who 
utters it. It is a thread- ball thrown at a mark, but the other 
end remains in the thrower's b^. Or rather, it is a harpoon 
thrown at the whale, unwinding, as it fiies, a coil of cord in 
the boat, and if the harpoon is not good, or not well thrown, 
it will go nigh to out the steersman in twain, or to sink the 
boat. 

You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. " So man 
bad ever a point of pride tliat was not injurious to him," said 
Borke. The eicluaive in fashionable life does not see that 
he deludes himself from enjoyment, in the attempt to appro- 
priate it. The eiclusionist in religion does not see that he 
shuts the door of heaven on himself, in striving to shut out 
osiers. Treat men as pawns and ninepins, and you shall 
euSbr as well as they. If you leave out their heart, you shall 
lose your own. The senses would make things c^ all persons ; 
of women, of children, of the poor. The vulgar proverb, " I 
will get it from his purse or get it from his skin," is sound 
philosophy. 

All infractions of love'and equity in our social relations 
are speedily punished. They are punished by Fear. Whilst 
I stand in simple relations to my fellow man, J have no dis- 
pleasure in meeting him. We meet as water meets water, or 
a current of air meets another, with perfect diffusion and 
interpenetration of nature. But aa soon as there is any de- 
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parture from simpHcitj, aiiA attempt at halfness, or good for 
me that is Dot good for him, mj neighbour feeU the wrong ; 
he shrinks from me as far as I h&ve shrunk from him ; his 
ejes DO longer aeek mine ; there is war between us ; there is 
lutte in him and fear in me. 

All the old abuses in society, the great and universa], and 
the petty and particular, all unjust accumulations of property 
and power, are BTsnged in the same manner. Fear is an in- 
structor of great sagacity, and the herald of all revolutions. 
One thing he always teaches, that there is rottenness where 
he appears. He is a carrion crow, and thoug-h you see not 
well what he hovers for, there is death somewhere. Our 
property is timid, our laws are timid, our cultivated classes 
are timid. Fear for ages has boded, and mowed, and ^bbered 
over government and property. That obseeue bird is not 
there for nothing. He indicates great wrongs which must 
be reviled. 

Of the like nature is that expectation of change which 
instantly follows the suspension of onr voluntary activity. 
The terror of cloudless noon, the emerald of Polycrates, tha 
awe of prosperity, the instinct which leads every generous 
soul to impose on itself tasks of a noble asceticism and 
vicarious virtue, are the tremblings of the balance of juatice 
through the heart and mind of man. 

Experienced men of the world know very well that it ia 
always best to pay scot and lot as they go along, and that a 
man often pays dear for a small iragality. The borrower 
runs in his own debt. Has a man gained anything who has 
received a hundred favours and rendered none P Has he 
gained by borrowing, through indolence or cunning, hia 
neighbour's wares, or horses, or money? There arises on 
the deed the instant acknowledgment of benefit on the one 
part, and of debt on the other ; that is, of superiority and 
inferiority. The transaction remains in the memory of him- 
self and his neighbour ; and evsry new transaction alters, 
according to its nature, their relation to each other. He 
may soon come to see that he had better have broken hia 
own bones, than to have ridden in Ids neighbour's coaoh, 
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and that "the hi^iest price he can 'pay for a thing is to ask 

A wue man will extend this lesson to all parts of Hie, and 
know tliat it ia slwaje the part of prudence to &cb everj 
clumant, and pay eveiy just demand on jour time, your 
talents, or jour heart Always pay ; for, fiiit or last, you 
muat pay yonr entire debt. Persons and events may stond 
for a tine between you and justice, but it is only apos^ne* 
inent. Tou must pay at last your own debt. If you are 
wise, yon will dread a prosperity which only loads you with 
more. Benefit is the end of nature. But for every benefit 
which you receive, a tax is levied. He is g^^at who confer* 
the most benefits. He is base — and that is the one base thing 
in the universe — to receive fovours and render none. In the 
order of nature we cannot render benefits to those from whom 
we receive them, or only seldom. But the benefit we receive 
most be rendered agun, line for line, deed for deed, cent, for 
cent., to somebody. Beware of too much good staying in 
your hand. It will fast corrupt and worn worms. Pay it 
away quickly in some sort. 

Labour is watched over by the same pitiless laws. Cheapest^ 
say the prudent, is the dearest labour. What we buy in a 
broom, a mat, a wagon, a knife, is some application of good 
sense to a common want. It is best to pay in your land a 
skilful gardener, or to buy good sense applied to gardening; 
in your sailor, good sense applied to navigation ; in the house, 
good sense applied tocooking, sewing, serving; in your agent, 
good sense applied to accounts and aflairs. So do you mul- 
tiply your presence, or spread yourself throughout your estate. 
But because of the dual constitution of all things, in labour 
as in life there can be no cheating. The thief steals from 
himself. The swindler swindles himself. For the real price 
of labour ia knowledge and virtue, whereof wealth and credit 
are ugns. These signs, like paper money, may be counter* 
feited or stolen ; but that which they represent — namely, 
knowledge and virtue — cannot be counterfeited or stolen. 
These ends of labour cannot be answered but by real exertions 
of the mind, and in obedience to pure motives. The cheat, 
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the defaulter, the gambler, cannot txtort the benefit, cannot 
extort the knowledge of material and moral nature which hU 
honest care and pains yield to the operative. The law of 
natare is, Do the thing, and you shall have the power : but 
they who do not the thing have not the power. 

Human labour, throngh all its forms, from the sharpening 
of a stake to the construction of a city or an epic, is one im- 
mense illustration of the perfect compensation of the universe. 
Everywhere 'and always this law is sublime. The absolute 
balance of Give and Take, the doctrine that everything has 
it8 price; and if that price is not paid, not that thing but 
something else iAobCMned,and that it is impossible to get any- 
thing without its price,- — this doctrine is not less sublime in 
tbe columns of a ledger than in the budgets of states, in the 
laws of light and darkness, in all the action and reaction of 
nature. I cannot doubt that the high laws which each man 
sees ever implicated in those processes with which he is con- 
versant, the stern ethics which sparkle on his chisel-edge, 
which are measured out by his plumb and foot-rule, which 
stand as manifest in the footing of the shop-bill as in the his- 
tory of a state, — do recommend to him his trade, and, though 
seldom named, exalt his business to his imaginaUon. 

The league between virtue and nature engages all things 
to assume a hostile front to vice. The beautifal laws and 
substances of the world persecute and whip the traitor. He 
finds that things are arranged for truth aod benefit, but there 
is no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. There is no 
Ruch thing as concealment. Commit a crime, and the earth 
is made of glass. Commit a crime, and it seems as if a coat 
of snow fell on the ground, such as reveals in the woods the 
track of every partridge, and (bi, and squirrel, and mole. 
Ton cannot recall the spoken word, you cannot wipe out the 
foot-track, you cannot draw up the ladder, so as to leave no 
inlet or clue. Always some damning circumstance tran- 
spires. The laws and substances of nature, water, snow, wind, 
gravitation, become penalties to the thief. 

On the other hand, the law holds with equal sureness for 
all right action. Love, and yon shall be loved. All love ii 
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matliematicallj joat, as mach aa the two sides of an algebraic 
equation. Tlie good man has absolute good, whioh like fire 
turns eveiything to its own nature, so that you cannot do him 
anj harm ; but as tite royal armies sont against Napoleon, 
when lie approached, cast down their colours, and from enemies 
iKcame friends, so do disasters of all kinds, as sickness, ofience, 
poverty, prove bene&ctors. 



Yel In them«elve> ue nottdne. 

The good are befriended even by weakness and defect. As 
no man had ever a point of pride that was not injurious to 
him, so no man had ever a defect that was not somewhere 
made useful to him. The stag in the fahle admired his horns 
and blamed his feet i but when the hnnter came, hia feet saved 
him, and afterwards, caught in the thicket, his horns destroyed 
him. Every man in his lifetime needs to thank his faults. 
As no man thoroughly understands a truth until first he has 
contended against it, so no man has a thorough acquaintance 
with the hindrances or talents of men, until he has suffered 
from the one, and seen the triumph of the other over his own 
want of the same. Has he a defect of temper that unfits him 
to Uve in society ? Thereby he is driven to entertain himself 
alone, and acquire habits of aelf-help; and thus, like the 
wounded oyster, be meads hie shell with pearl. 

Our strength grows out of onr weakness. Not until we 
are pricked and stung and sorely ahot at, awakens the indig- 
nation which arms itself with secret ft>rces. A great man is 
always willing to l>e little. Whilit he sits on the cushion of 
advantages, he goes to sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, 
defeated, he has a chance to learn something; he has been 
put on his wits, on his manhood ; he has gained facts ; learns 
his ignorance; is cored of the insanity of conceit; has got 
moderation and real skill- The wise man always throws him- 
self on the side of his assailants. It is more his interest than 
it is tbeira to find his weak point. The wound cicatrizes and 
&II1 off from him, like a dead skin, and when they would 
triumph, to I he has passed on invulnerable. Blame is safer 
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than praise. I hate to be defended in b, newspaper. As long 
as all that U said, is said agtuast me, I (eel a certain asauroDce 
of success. But as soon as boiited words of praise are spoken 
for me, I feel as one that lies unprotected before his enemies. 
In general, every evil to which we do not succumb, is a bene- 
fector. As the Sandwich Islander believes thatthe strength 
and valour of the enemy he kills, passes into himself, so we 
gun the strength of the temptation we resist. 

The same guards which protect ns from disaster, defect, 
and enmity, defend us, if we will, from selfishness and fraud. 
Bolts and bars are not the best of our institutions, nor is 
shrewdness in trade a marli of wisdom. Men suffer all their 
life long, under the foolish superstition that thej can be 
cheated. But it is as impossible for a man to be cheated by 
any one but himself, as for a thing to be, and not to be, at the 
same time. There is a third silent party to all our bargains. 
The nature and soul of things takes on itself the guaranty of 
the fulfilment of every contract, so that honest service cannot 
come to loss. If you serve an ungrateful master, serve him 
the more. Put God in your debt. Every stroke shall be re- 
pfud. The longer the payment is withholden, the better for 
you ; for compound interest on compound interest is the rate 
and usi^ of this exchequer. 

The history of persecution is a history of endeavours to 
cheat nature, to make water run up hill, to twist a rope of 
sand. It makes no difference whether the actors be many or 
one, a tyrant or a mob. A mob is a society of bodies volun- 
tarily bereaving themselves of reason, and traversing its work. 
The mob is man voluntarily descending to t^e nature of the 
beast. Its fit hour of activity is night. Its actions are in- 
sane, like its whole constitution. It persecutes a principle ; it 
would whip aright; it would tar-and-feather justice, by in- 
flicting fire and outrage upon the houses and persons of those 
who have these. It resembles the prank of boys who run with 
fire-enginn to put out the ruddy aurora streaming to the 
stars. The inviolate spirit turns their spite against the wrong- 
doers. The martyr cannot be dishononred. Every lash in- 
flicted is a tongue of fame; every prison a more illnstriooa 
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ttbode ; everj- burned book or house eoUg^teDB the vorld ; 
every suppressed or expunged word reverberates through the 
earth from side to side. The minds of men are at hut 
aroused j reason looks out and justifies her own, and malice 
iinds all her work rain. It is the whipper who is whipped, 
and the tyrant who is undone. 

Thus do all things preach the indiffereooy of circumstancea. 
The man is all. Everything has two sides, a good and an 
evil. Everj advantage has its tax. I learn to be content. 
But the doctrine of compensation is not the doctrine of indlf- 
ferency. The thoughtless say, on hearing these representa- 
tions, — What boots it to do well F there is one event to good 
and evil ; if I gain uiy good, I must pay for it ; if I lose any 
good, I gain some other ; all actions are indifferent. 

There is a deeper tact in the soul than compensation, to wit, 
its own nature. The soul is not a compensation, but a life. 
The soul it. Under all this running sea of circumstance, 
whose waters ebb and flow with perfect balance, lies the ab- 
□ri(^al abyss of real Being. Existence, or God, is not a rela- 
tion, or a part, but the whole. Being is the vast affirmative, 
excluding negation, self-balanced, and swallowing up all re- 
lations, parts and times, within itself. Nature, truth, virtue 
are the influx from thence. Vice is the abseDoe or departure 
of the same. Nothing, Falsehood, may indeed stand as the 
great Night or shads, on which, as a back-ground, the living 
universe paints itself forth ; but no fact is begotten by it ; it 
cannot workj for it is not. It cannot work any good; it 
cannot work any harm. It is barm inasmuch as it is worse 
not to be than to be. 

We feel dotrauded of the retribution due to evil acts, he- 
cause the criminal adheres to his vice and contumacy, and 
does not come to a crisis or judgment anywhere in visible 
nature. There is no stunning confutation of his nonsenss 
before men and angels. Has he therefore outwitted the law P 
Inasmuch as he carries the malignity and the lie with him, 
he so far deceases from nature. In some manner there will 
be a demonstration of the wrong to the uudentandiiig also ; 
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but should we not le^ it, this deadlj deduction malcea squara 
the eternal account. 

Neither csn it be said, on the other hand, that the gidn of 
rectitude must be bought by an; loss. There ia no penalty 
to virtue ; no penalty to wisdom ; they are proper additions 
of being. In a virtuous action, I properly am; in a virtuoui 
act, I add to the world ; 1 plant into deserts conquered from 
Chaoe and Nothing, and see the darkness receding on the 
limits of the hdrizon. There can be no excess to love ; none 
to knowledge ; none to beauty, when these attributes are 
considered in the purest sense. The soul refuses all limits. 
It affirms in man always an Optimism, never a Pessimism. 

His life is a progress, and not a. station. His instinct U 
trust. Our instinct uses " more" and " less" in application to 
man, alwap of tbe pretence of the tool, and not of its absence; 
the brave man ia greater than the coward ; the true, the bene- 
volent, the wise, is more a man, and not less, than the fool and 
knave. There is, therefore, no tax on the good of virtue ; for, 
that is the incoming of God himself, or absolute existence, 
without any comparative. All external good has its tBi,and 
if it came without desert or sweat, has no root in me, and the 
nett wind will blow it away. But all the good of nature ia 
tlie soul's, and may be had, if paid for in nature's lawful coin, 
that Is, by labour which the heart and the head allow. I no 
longer wish to meet a good I do not earn, for example, to find 
a pot of buried gold, knowing that it brings with it new re- 
sponsibility. I do not wish more external goods, — neither 
posBcasions, nor honours, nor powers, nor persons. The gwn. 
is apparent : the tax ia certain. But there is no tax OD the 
knowledge that the compensation eiiets, and that it is not de- 
sirable to dig up treasure. Herein I rejoice with a serene 
eternal peace. I contract the boundaries of possible mbchie£ 
I learn the wisdom of St. Bernard, "Nothing can work m« 
damage except myself; the harm that I sustain, I carry about 
with me, and never am a real sufferer but by my own fault." 
In the nature of the soul is the compensation for tbe in- 
equalities of condition. The radical tragedy of nature seems 
to be the distinction of More and Less. How can Less not 
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feel the pain; bow not fee! indignation or ra^evotence towards 
More? Look at those who have leu focultj, and one feeb 
sad, and knows not well what to m&ke of it. Almost he shuns 
their eye; almost he ftars thfiy will upbraid God. What should 
they do? It seems a great injustice. But face the facts, and 
see them nearly, and these mountainous inequalities vanish. 
Love reduces them all, as the aun melta the iceberg in the 
■ea. The heart and soul of all men being one, this hittemess 
of HU and Mom ceases. His is mine. I am my brother, 
and my brother is me. It I feel overshadowed and outdone 
by great neighbours,! can yet love; I can still receive; and 
he that lovethmakethhisown the grandeur be loves. Thereby 
I make the discovery that my brother is my guardian, acting 
fbr me with the friendliest designs, and the estate I so admired 
and envied, is my own. It b the eternal nature of the soul 
to appropriate and make all things its own. Jesus and Shak- 
speare are fragments of the soul, and hy love I conquer and 
incorporate them in mj own conscious domain. His virtue, 
— it not that mine ? His wit, if it cannot be made mine, it is 

Such, also, is the natural history of calamity. The changes 
which break up at short intervals the prosperity of men, are 
advertisementa of a nature whose law is growth, Evermora 
it is the order of nature to grow, and every soul is hy this 
intrinsic necessity quitting its whole system of things, its 
iKends, and home, and laws, and faith, as the shell-fish crawls 
out of its beautiful but atony cuse, because it no longer admits 
of its growth, and slowly forms a new house. In proportion 
to the vigour of the individual, these revolulioas are frequent, 
until in lome happier mind they are incessant, and all worldly 
relations hang very loosely about him, becoming, as it were, 
a transparent fluid membrane, through which the form is 
alwaj's seen, and not, as in most men, an indurated hetero- 
geneous fabric of many dates, and of no settled character, in 
which the man is imprisoned. Then there can he enlarge- 
ment, and the man of to-day scarcely recognises the man of 
yesterday. And such should he the outward biography of 
man in time, a putting off of dead circumstances day by d^, 
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aa he renews his r&iiuent dajr by day. But to ub, In our 

lapsed estate, resting not ndvancing, resuting not co-operat- 
ing with the divine expansion, this growth comes by ahocka. 

We cannot part with our friends. We cannot let our 
xngels go. We do not see that they only go out, that arch- 
angels may ecme in. We are idolaters of the old. We do 
not belieie in the riches of the soul, in its proper eternity 
and omnipresence. We do not believe there is any force 
in to-day to rival or re-create that beautiful yesterday. We 
linger in the ruins of the old tent, where once we faid bread 
and shelter and organs, nor believe that the spirit can feed, 
cover, and nerve us agiun. We cannot again find aught so 
dear, bo sweet, so graceful. But we sit and weep in vaiu. 
The voice of the Almighty sfutb, " Up and onward for ever- 
more 1" We cannot stay amid the ruins. Neither will we 
rely on the New; and so wo walk ever with reverted eyes, 
like those monsters who look backwards. 

And yet the compensatiooB of calamity are made apparent 
to the understanding also, after long intervals of time. A fever, 
a mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a loss of wealth, a loss 
of friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss, and unpayable. 
But the sure years reveal the deep remedi^ force that under- 
lies all tacts. The death of a dear fHend, wife, brother, lover, 
which seemed nothing but privation, somewhat later assumes 
the aspect of a guide or genius; for it commonly operatea 
revolutions in our way of life, terminates an epoch of infancy 
or of yontli which was wuting to be closed, breaks up a 
wonted occupation, or a household, or style of living, and 
allows the formation of new ones more friendly to the growth 
of character. It permits or constrmns the formation of new 
acquaintances, and the reception of new influences that prove 
of the first importance to the next years j and the man or 
woman who would have remuned a. sunny garden flower, 
with no room for its roots, and too much sunshine for its 
head, by the falling of the walls and the neglect of the 
gardener, is made the banian of the forest, yielding shade and 
fruit to wide neighbonrhooda of men. 
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Whbk the iwt of reflection takes place in the mind, when wfl 
look at ourselves in the light of thought, we discover that out 
life ia emhosumed in beautj. Behind ml, as we go, all things 
assume pleasing forma, as clouds do far off. Not onlj things 
familiar and stale, but even the tragic and terrible are comelj-, 
as tbej talie their place in the pictures of memory. The 
river-bsnk, the weed at the water-side, the old house, the 
foolish person — however neglected in the passing — have a 
grace in the past. Even the corpse that hsa lain in the 
chamber? haa added a solemn ornament to the house. The 
soul will not know either deformity or pain. If in the houn 
of clear reason we should speak the severest truth, we should 
say that we had never made a sacrifice. In these hours the 
mind seems so great, that nothing can be taken from us that 
seems much. All loss, all pain is particular: the universe 
remains to the heart unhurt. Distress never, trifles Rerer 
abate our trust. No man ever stated his griefs aa lightly as 
he might. Allow for ei^geration in the most patient and 
sorely ridden hack that ever was driven. For it is only the 
finite that has wrought and suffered ; the infinite lies stretched 
in smiling repose.* 

The intellectual life may be kept dean and healthful, if 
man will live the life of nature, and not import into his mind 
difficulties which are none of his. No man need be perplexed 
in his speculations. Let him do and say what strictly belongs 
to him, and though very ignorant of books, his nature shall 
not yield him any intellectual obstructions and doubts. Our 
young people are diseased with the theological problems of 
oiiginal sin, origin of evil, predestination, and the like. These 
never presented a practiml difficulty to any man, — never 
darkened across any man's road, who did not go out of fais 
-way to leek them. These are the Mul's mumps and measlei, 
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and hooping-coughs, and those who have not caught them 
cannot describe their health or prescribe the cure. A simple 
mind will not know these enemies. It is quite another thing 
that be sbouM be able to give account of his faitli, and 
espound to another the theory of hia self-union and freedom. 
This requires rare gifts. Yet without this self-knowledge 
tiiere maj be a ajlvan strength and integrity in that which 
he is. "A few strong instincts and a few plain rules" 
BuERce us. 

Mj will never gare the images in my mind the rank they 
now take. The regular course of studies, the years of aca- 
demical and professional education, hare not yielded me better 
facts than some iAIe books under the bench at the Latin 
school. What we do not call education is more precious thaa 
that which we call so. We form no g^nees at the time of 
receiring a thought, of its comparative value. And education 
often wastes its efforts in attempts to thwart and baulk this 
natural magnetism which with sure discrimination selects its 

In like manner our moral nature is vitiated by any inter- 
ference of our will. People represent virtne as a struggle, and 
take to themselves great airs upon their attainments, and tha 
question is everywhere vexed, when a noble nature is com- 
mended. Whether the man is not l>etter who strives wili 
temptation? But there is no merit in the matter. Either 
God is there, or he is not there. We love characteia in pro- 
portion as they ore impulsive and spontaneoas. The less a 
man thinks or knows about his virtues, the better we like 
him. Timolenn's victories are the best victories ; which ran 
and flowed like Homer's verses, Plutarch said. When we see 
a soul whose acts are all regal, graceful and pleasant as roses, 
we must thank God that such things can be and are, and not 
turn sourly on the angel, and say, " Crump is a better man 
with his grunting assistance to all his native devils." 

Not less conspicuous is the preponderance of nature over 
will in all practical life. There is less intention in hbtoiy 
than we ascribe to it. We impute deep-laid, far-sighted plans 
to C«sar and Napoleon ; but the best of their power was ip 
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nature, not in thoin. Men of an extraoTdinary Buccesa, in 
their honest moments, have always sung, "Not unto us, not 
unto ua." According to the ftith of their times, thej have 
built altars to Fortune or to Destiny, or to St. Julian. Theit 
success lay in their parallelism .to the course of thought, which 
fbund in them an unobstructed channel ; and the wonders of 
which they were the visible conductors, seemed to the eye 
their deed. Did the wires generate the galvanism? It is 
even true that there was less in them on which they could 
reflect, than in another ; as the virtue of a pipe is to be smooth 
and hollow. That which externally seemed will and immov 
^leoess, was willingness and self-annihilation. Could Shak- 
apeare give a theory of ShakspeareF C»u]d ever a man of 
prodi^ous mathematical genius convey to trthera any insight 
into his methods f If he could communicate that secret, in- 
stantly it would lose all its exaggerated value, blending with 
the daylight and the vital energy the power to stand and 
to go. 

The lesson is forcibly taught by these observations, that our 
life might be much easier and simpler than we make it ; that 
the world might be a happier place than it is ; that there is no 
need of struggles, convulsions, and despairs, of the wrin^ging 
of the hands and the gnashing of the teeth; that we miscreate 
our own evils. We interfere with the optimism of nature; 
for, whenever we get this 'vantage ground of the past, or of a 
wiser mind in the present, we are able to disoern that we are 
begirt with spiritual laws which execute themselves. 

The face of external nature teaches the same lesson with 
calm superiority. Nature wiU not have us fret and fume. 
She does not like our benevolence or our learning, much 
better than she likes our frauds and wars. When wa come 
out of the caucus, or the bank, or the Abolition convention, 
or the Temperance meeting, or the Transcendental club, into 
the fields and woods, she says to us, "So hot? my little sir." 

We are full of mechanical actions. We must needs inter- 
meddle, and have things in our own way, until the sacrifices 
and virtues of society are odious. Love should make joy ; 
but onr benevolence is unhappy. Our Sunday schools and 
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^lurches and pftnper-societies are yokes to the neok. We 
pain ourselves to please nobodj. "niere are natural vkj» of 
•rriTing at the same ends at which these um, but do not 
arrive. Why should all virtue work in one and the same 
way ? Why should all ^ve dollars ? It ia teij infM)iiyeaient 
to va country folk, and we do not think any good will come 
of it. We have not dollars. Merchaata have. Let them 
give them. Fanners will ^ve com. Poets will ting. Women 
will sew. Labourers will lend a hand. The children will 
bring flowers. And why drag this dead weight of a Sunday 
school over the whole Christendom ? It is natural and beau- 
tiful that childhood ehould inquire, and maturity should 
teach ; but it is time enough to answer qaestions when they 
Kre asked. Do not shut up the young people against their 
will in A pen', and force the children to ask them queatious 
for an hour against their will. 

If we look wider, things are all alike ; laws and letters, and 
creeds and modes of living, seem a travestie of truth. Our 
society is encumbered hy ponderous machinery, which re- 
sembles the endless aquedacls which the Romans built over 
hill and dale, and wbicb are superseded by the discovery of 
the law that water rises to the level of its source. It is h 
Chinese wall which any nimble Tartarean leap over. It is a 
standing army, not so good as a peace. It is a graduated, 
titled, richly appointed Empire, quite superfluous when towit- 
mee^ngs are found to answer just as well. 

Let us draw a lesson from nature, which always works by 
short ways. When the fruit is ripe, it falls. When the fruit 
is despatched, the leaf falls. The circuit of the waters is mere 
&lling. The walking of man and all animals is a iklling for- 
ward. All our manual labour and works of strength, as pry- 
ing, splitting, digging, rowing, and so forth, are done by dint 
of continual falling, and the globe, earth, moon, come^ sun, 
star, fall for ever and ever. 

The simplicity of the universe is very different from the 
simplicity of a machine. He who sees moral nature out and 
out, and thoroughly knows how knowledge is acquired and 
oharaotar formed, is a pedant The simplicity of miture is not 
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that which may easily be read, bat u iaekhanitible. The last 
anatjsia CBQ nowise be made. Wejudgeofaman'i nitdoin by 
his hope, knowing that the perception of the ineihaustibleDess 
ofnature is an immortal youth. The wild fertility of nature is 
felt in comparing our rigid names and reputations with our 
fluid consciousness. We pass in the world for sects and 
Khools, for erudition and piety, and we are all the time je- 
june babes. One sees very well how Pyrrhonism grew up. 
Every man sees that he is that middle point whereof every- 
thing may be affirmed and denied with equal reason. He ia 
old, he is young, he is very wise, he is altogether ignorant. 
He hear* and teela what you say of the seraphim, and of the 
tiu-pediar. There is no permanent wise man, except in the 
figment of the Stoics. We aide with the hero, u we read or 
paint, against the coward and the robber ; but we have been 
ourselves that coward and robber, and shall be again, not in 
the low circumstance, but in oomparison with the grandeurs 
possible to the soul. 

A little consideration of what takes place around na every 
day, would show iu that a higher law than that of our will, 
regulates events ; that our painful labours are very unneces- 
sary, and altogether fruitless ; that only in our easy, simple, 
spontaneous action are we strong, and, by contenting our- 
selves with obedience, we become divine. Belief and love, — 
a believing love vvill relieve us of a vast load of care. O, my 
brothers, God eiists. There is a soul at the centre of nature, 
and over the will of every man, so that none of us can wrong 
the universe. It has so infused its strong enchantment into 
nature, that we prosper when we accept iti advice, and when 
we struggle to wound its creatures, our hands are glued to 
our sides, or they beat our own breasts. The whole course 
of things goes to teach us faith. We need only obey. There 
is guidance for each of us, and by lowly listening we shall 
hear the right word. Why need you choose so painfully 
yonr place, and occupation, and associates, and mode* of 
action, and of entertainment f Certainly there ia a possible 
right for you, that precludes the need of balance and wilful 
election. For you there ia a reality, a fit place and eongenial 
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duties. Place youraelf in the middle of the stream of power 
and wisdom which flows into yon as life; place yourself in 
the full centre of tt>at flood, then you are without effi>rt im- 
pelled to truth, to right, and a perfect contentment. Then 
jroa put all gainsayers in the wrong. Then you are the world, 
the measure of right, of truth, of benuty. If we will not be 
marplots with onr miaeralile interferences, the work, the so< 
ciety, liftters, arts, science, religion of men, would go on far 
better than now, and the Heacen predicted from the beginning 
of the world, and still predicted from the bottom of the heart, 
would organize itself, as do now tlie rose, and the air, and tiw 

I say, do not choose ; but that is a figure of speech by which 
I would distinguish what is commonly called choice among 
men, and which is a partial act, the choice of the hands, of 
the eyes, of the appetites, and not a whole act of the man. 
But that which I call right or goodness, is the choice of my 
constitution ; and that which I call heaven, and inwardly 
aspire after, is the slate or circumstance deairable to my con- 
stitution ; and the action which I in ell my years tend to do, 
is the work for my laculties. We must hold a man amenable 
to reason for the choice of his daily craft or profession. It 
is not an excuse any longer for his deeds that they are the 
custom of his trade. What business has he with an evil 
trade ? Has he not a calling in his character ? 

Each man has his own vocation. The talent is the call. 
There is one direction in which all space is open to him. He 
has facclties silently inviting him thither to endless exertion. 
He is like a ship in a river ; he runs against obstructions on 
every side but one ; on that side, all obstruction is taken away, 
and he sweeps serenely orer God's depths into an infinite sea. 
This talent and this call depend on his organization, or the 
mode in which the general soul incarnates itself in him. He 
inclines ta do something which is easy to him, and good when 
it is done, but which no ptber man can do. He has no rival. 
For the more truly he consults his own powers, the more 
difference will bis work exhibit from the work of any other. 
When be is true and faithful, his ambition is exactly propor- 
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tioned to his ponera. The height of tha pinnacle is deter* 
mined bj the breadth of the base. Every man has this call 
of the power to do somewhat unique, and no man has any 
other call. The pretence tiiat he has another call, a aummons 
bj name and peraonal election and outward " signs that mark 
him extraordinary, and not in the roll of common men," is 
fanaticism, and betrays obtuseneas to perceiTe that there is 
one mind in all the individuals, and no respect of persons 

By doing his work, he makes the need felt which he can 
supply. He creates the taste by which he is enjoyed. He 
provokes the wants to which he can minister. By doing his 
own work, he unfolds himself. It is the vice of our public 
apeaking, that it bos not abandonment. Somewhere, not only 
every orator but every man should let out all the length of all 
the reins ; should find or make a frank and hearty expression 
of what force and meaning is in him. The common experience 
is, that the man fits himself as well as he can to the customary 
details of that work or trade he falls into, and tends it as a 
dog turns a spit. Then is he a part of the machine he 
moves; the man is lost. Until he can manage to communis 
cute himself to others in his full stature and proportion as a 
wise and good man, he does not yet find his vocation. He 
must find in that an outlet for hia character, so that he may 
justify himself to their eyes for doing what he does. If the 
labour is trivial, let him, by his thbking and character, make 
it liberal. Whatever he knows and thinks, whatever in bis 
apprehension is worth doing', that let him comraonicate, or 
men will never know and honour him aright Foolish, when- 
ever yoa take the meanness and formality of that thing you 
do, instead of converting it into the obedient spiracle of your 
character and urns. 

We like only such actions as have already long had the 
pnuse of men, and do not perceive that anything man can do, 
may be divinely done. We think greatness entailed or or- 
ganised in some places or duties, in certain offices or occa- 
sions, and do not see that Paganini can extract future from 
a catgut, and Eulenstein frcnu a Jew's harp, and a nimble* 
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fingered lad out of shreds of paper with his scUson ; aad 
Ijtadae^r out of awine, ind tbe bero out of the pitiful habita- 
tion and company in which be wiu bidden. Whit we call 
obacare condition or vulgar society, is that condition and so- 
ciety whose poetry is not yet written, but which you shall 
presently make as enviable and renowned as any. Accept 
your ^nius, and say what you think. In our estimates let 
OS take a lesson from kings. The parts of hospitality, the 
connexion of families, tbe impressiveness of death, and a thou- 
sand other things, royalty makes its own estimate of, and a 
royal mind will. To make habitually a new estimate — that 

What ■ man does, that he has. What has he to do with 
hope or fear ? In himself is his might. Let him regard do 
good as solid, hut that which is iu his nature, and which must 
grow out of him as long as he exists. The goods of fortune 
may come and go like summer leaves ; let him play with them, 
and scatter them on every wind as the momentary signs of his 
infinite productiveness. * 

He may have bis own. A man's genius, the quality that 
difrei«nces him from every other, the susceptilnlity to odm 
class of influences, the selection of what is fit for him, the re- 
jection of what is unfit, determines for him tbe character of 
the universe. As a man thiuketh, so is he, and as a man 
chooseth, so is he and so his nature. A man is a method, a 
progressive arrangement ; a selecting principle, gathering his 
like to him, wherever be goes. He takes only his own, out 
of the multiplicity that sweeps aud circles round him. He is 
like one of those booms which are set out from tbe shore on 
rivers to catch drift-wood, or like the loadstone amoi^t 
aplinteiB of steel. 

Those facta, words, persons, which dwell in his memory 
without his being able to say why, remain, because they hare 
a relation to him not less real for being as yet unapprehended. 
They are symbols of value to him, as they can interpret porta 
of bb consciousness which he would vainly seek words for in 
tbe conventional images of books and other minds. What 
Bttroota my attention shall have it, as I will go to tbe man 
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ytho knocks at my door, whilst a thouMUid persons, ai worA j, 
go by it, to whom I gire no regard. It is enough that these 
pttrticulara speak to me. A few anecdotes, a few traits of 
character, manners, fiuw, a few incidents have an emphasis in 
yonr roemory out of all proportion to their apparent sigaifi- 
canee, if you meaanre them by the ordinary standards. They 
relate to your gifl. Let them have their weight, and do not 
reject them and cast about for illustration and facts mora 
usual in literature. Respect them, for they have their origin 
in deepest nature. What your heart thinlis gre&t, is great. 
The soul's emphans is always right. 

Over all things that are f^p'eeable to his nature and genius, 
the man has the highest right. Everywhere he may take 
what belongs to his spiritual estate, nor can he take anything 
else, though all doors were open, nor can all the force of men 
hinder him from taking so much. It is vain to attempt to 
keep a secret ftom one who has a right to know it. It will 
tell itself. The mood into which a friend can bring us, is his 
Uominion over ua. To the thoughts of that state of mind be 
hat a right. All the secrets of that state of mind he can 
compel. This is a law which statesmen use in practice. All 
the terroTB of the French Republic, which held Austria in 
ttwe, were unable to command her diplomacy. But Napoleon 
sent to Vienna M. de Narboune, one of the old noblesse, with 
the morals, manners, and name of that interest^ saying, that tt 
was indispensable to send to the old aristocracy of Europe, 
men of the same conneiioD, which, in fact, constitutes a sort 
of freemasonry. M. Narbonne, in less than a fortnight, pene- 
trated all the secrets of the Imperial CabineL 

A mutual understanding is ever the firmest chain. No- 
thing seems so easy as to speak and to be understood. Yet 
a man may come to 6nd Oiat the strongest of defences and 
of ties, — that he has been understood ; and he who has re- 
ceived an opinion, may come to find it the most inconvenient 
of bonds. 

If a teacher have any opinion which he wishes to conceal, 
hia pupils will become as fully indoctrinated into that as into 
■ny which he publishes. If you pour water into a tcshI 
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twisted into coils and angles, it is vain to say, I will pour it 
only into this or that ; — it will find its own level in all. Men 
feel and act the consequences of jonr doctrine, without being 
able to show how they follow. Show us an arc of the curve, 
and a good mathematician will find out the whole figfure. We 
are always reasooiug from the seen to the unseen. Hence the 
perfect intelligence that subsists between wise men of remote 
ages. A man cannot bury his meanings so deep in his book, but 
time and like-minded men will find tbera. Plato had a secret 
doctrine, had he ? What secret can he conceal from the eyes 
of Bacon ? of Montaigne ? of Kant ? Therefore, Aristotle 
said of his works, " They are published and not published." 

No man can learn what he has not preparation for learu' 
ing, however near to hie eyes is the object. A chemist may 
tell his most precious secrets to a carpenter, and he shall be 
never the wiser — the secrets he would not utter to a chemist 
for an estate. God screens us erermoro from premature ideas. 
Our eyes are holden that we cannot see things that stare us 
in the fitce, until the hour arrives when the mind is ripened, 
— then we behold them, and the tine when we saw them not 
is like a dream. 

Not in nature but in man is all the beauty and worth he 
sees. The world is very empty, and is indebted to this gild- 
ing, exalting soul for all its pride. '* Earth fills her lap vritb 
splendours" not Aer oten. The vale of Tempe, Tivoli, and 
Rome, are earth and water, rocks and sky. There are 
as good earth and water in a thousand places, yet how un> 
affecting 1 

People are not the better for the sun and moon, the horizon, 
and the trees ; as it is not observed that the keepers of Roman 
galleries, or the valets of painters, have any eleiation of 
thought, or that librarians are wiser men than others. There 
are graces in the demeanour of a polished and noble person, 
which arc lost upon the eye of a churL These are like the 
stars whose light has not yet reached us. 

He may see what he msketh. Our dreaiae are the sequel 
of our waking knowledge. The visions of the night always 
bear some proportion to the visions of the day. Hideous 
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dreain!! are onl; exag^ntdons of the sins of the dsj. We 
see our own evil afTections embodied in bad pbjsiognomiet. 
On the Alps, the traveller sometimes Bees his own shadow 
magnified to a giant, bo that every gesture of his hand i* 
terriHc. " My children," said an old man to his boys scared 
by B. figure in the dark entry, " my children, you will never 
see anything worse than yourselves." As in dreams, so in 
the scarcely less fluid events of the world, every man aeel 
himself in colossal, without knowing that it is himself thjt be 
sees. The good which he sees, compared to the evil which 
be aees, ia as his own good to his own evil. Every quality of 
bis mind is magnified in some one acquaintance, and every 
emotion of his heart in some one. He is like a quincunx of 
trees, which counts five, enst, west, north, or south ; or, an 
initial, medial, and terminal acrostic. And why not? He 
cleaves to one person, and avoids another, according to their 
likeness or unlikeness to himself, truly seeking himself in hia 
associates, and moreover in his trade, and habits, and gestures, 
and meats, and drinks ; and comes at last to be faithfully re- 
presented by every view you take of his circumstances. 

He may read what he writeth. What can we see or ac- 
quire, but what we are P Yon have seen a skilful man read- 
ing Yirgil. Well, that author is a thousand books to a thou- 
sand person!. Take the book into your two hands, and read 
yoor eyes out ; you will never find what I find. If any in- 
genious reader would have a monopoly of the wisdom or de- 
light he gets, he is as secure now the book ia Englished, as if 
it were imprisoned in the Felews' tongue. It is with a good 
book ait it is with good company. Introduce a base person 
among gentlemen : it is all to no purpose : he is not their 
fellow. Every society protects itself. The company is per- 
fectly safe, and he ia not one of them, though his body is in 
the room. 

What avails it to fight with the eternal laws of mind, which 
adjust the relation of all persons to each other, by the mathe- 
matical measure of their havings and beings ? Glertmde is 
enamoured of Guy ; how high, how aristocratic, how Roman 
' D live with him were life indeed ; 
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and no pDTchise is too great ; and beaven and earth are moved 
to that end. Well, Gertrude has Gny : but what now availa 
how high, how aristocratic, bow Roman his mieu and man- 
ners, if his heart and aims are in the senate, in the theatre, 
and in the btlliard'room, and she has no aims, no cooveiaatioii 
that can enchant her graceful lord T 

He shall bare his own locietj. We can love Dotbing but 
nature. The most wonderful talents, the most meritorioas 
exertions, reallf atail »ery little with us ; but nearness or 
likeness of nature, — how besutiiul is the ease of its victorjt 
Feraotifl approach us famous for their beauty, for their accom- 
plishments, worthy of all wonder for their cbarms and gifts : 
they dedicate their whole sliill to the hour and the company; 
with very imperfect result. To be sure, it would be »ery un- 
grateful in JU not to praise them very loudly. Then, when 
all is done, a person of related mind, a brother or sister by 
nature, comes to us so softly aud eaiity, so nearly and inti- 
mately, as if it were the blood in our proper veins, that we 
feel as if some one was gone, instead of another baving come : 
we are utterly relieved and refreshed ; it is a sort of joyful 
solitude. We fooliihlj think, in our days of sin, that we must 
court friends by compliance to the customs of society, to its 
dress, its breeding, and its estimates. But later, if we are so 
happy, we learn that only that sonl can be my fKend, which 
I encounter on the line of tny own march ; that soul to which 
I do not decline, and which does not decline to me, but, native 
of the same celestial latitude, repeats in its own all my expe- 
rience. The scholar and the prophet forget themselves, and 
ape the customs and costumes of the man of the world, to de- 
serve the smile of beauty. He is a fool aud follows some 
giddy girl, and not with religious, ennobling passion, a woman 
with all that is serene, oracular, and beautiful in her soul. 
Let him be great, and love shall follow him. Nothing is more 
deeply punished than the neglect of the afiinities by which 
alone society should be formed, and the insane levity of choos- 
ing associates by others* eyes. 

He may set bis own rate. It is a universal maxim worthy 
of all acceptation, that a man may have that allowance be 
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takes. Take the pltice and sttituda to which yon see yoai 
unquestionable right, and all men acquiesce. The world must 
be just. It always leaves every man with profound uncon- 
cern to set his own rate. Hero or driveller, it meddles not 
in the matter. It will certainly accept your own measure of 
your doing and heing, whether you sneak about and deny 
your own name, or whether you see your wor i produced to 
the concave sphere of the heavens, one with the revolution of 
the stars. 

The same reality penrades all teaching. The man may 
teach by doing, and not otherwise. If he can communicate 
himself, he can teach, but not by words. He teaches whu 
gives, and he leams who receives. There is no teaching until 
the pupil is brouglit into the same state or principle in which 
you are ; B transfusion takes place : he is you, and you are 
he ; then b a teaching, and by no unfriendly chance or bad 
company can he ever quite lose the benefit. But your pro- 
positJons run out of one ear as they ran in at the other. We 
sea it advertised that Mr. Grand will deliver an oration on the 
Foarth of July, and Mr. Hand before the Mechanics' Asso- 
ciation, and we do not go thither, because we know that these 
gentlemen will not communicate their own character and 
being to the audience. If we had reason to expect such a 
communication, we should go through all inconvenience and 
Imposition. The sick would be carried in litters. But a 
public oration is an escapade, a non-conunittal, an apology, a 
gag, and not a communication, not a speech, not a man. 

A Uke Nemesis presides over all intellectual works. We 
have yet to learn that tlie thing uttered in words is not there- 
fore ^rmed. It must affirm itself, or no forms of grammar 
and no plausibility can give it evidence, and no array of argu- 
ments. The sentence must also contain its own apology for 
being spoken. 

The effect of any writing on the public mind is mathema- 
tically measurable by its depth of thought How much water 
does it draw? If it awaken you to think; if it lift you from 
your feet with the great voice of eloquence ; then the effect is 
to he wide, slow, permanent, over the minds of men ; if the 
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{Mgea instmet yon not, tbej will die like flies in the hour. 
The way to ipeak uid write what shall not go out of fashiiHi, 
is, to speak and write uocerely. The argument which bM 
not power to reach my own practice, I may wall doabt will 
hil to reach youn. But take Sydney's maxim : " Look in 
thy heart, and write." He tliat writes to himself, writes to as 
eternal public. That statement only is fit to be made public 
which yon have come at in attempting to satisfv your own 
curiosity. The writer who takes his subject from his ear and 
not from his heart, should know that he has lost as much a* 
he teems to have gained, and when the empty book hm 
gathered all its praise, and half tbe people say — " What 
poetry I what genius I" it still needs fuel to make fire. That 
only profits which is- profitable. Life alone can impart life; 
and dioagh we should burst, we can only be valued as we 
make ourselres raluable. There is no luck in literary repn- 
tation. They who make up the final verdict upon every hook, 
are not the pvlial and noisy readers of the hour when it 
appears ; but a court aa of angels, a public not to be bribed, 
not to be entreated, and not to be overawed, decides npon 
every man's title to tame. Only those boobs come down 
which deserve to last. All the gilt edges and vellum and 
morocco, all the presentation-copies to all the libraries, will 
not preserve a book in circulation beyond its intrindc date. 
It must go with all Walpole's Noble and Royal Authors to it* 
fate. Bladimore, Kotxeboe, or Polluk, may endure for a 
night ; but Uoses and Homer stand for ever. There are not 
in the world at any one time more than a dozen persons who 
read and understand Plato :~_never enough to pay for an edi- 
tion of his works ; yat to every generation these come duly 
down, for the sake of those few persons, n« if God brought 
them in his hand. " No book," said Bcntley, " was ever 
written down by any but itself." The permanence of all 
books is fixed by do eflbrt friendly or hostile, but by their 
ovrn specific gravity, or the intrinsic importance of their con- 
tents to the constant mind of man. " Do not trouble your- 
self too raacb about the light on yoor statue," said Michael 
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Angelo to the jonng sculptor ; " the light of the public square 
will test its valuer." 

In like mtuiner tlie cfTect of every action ie meaiured by 
the depth of the aentiment from which it proceedB. The 
great man knew not that he was great. It took a centurj or 
two fer that fact to appear. What he did, he did because be 
must : he used no election : it was the most natural thing in 
the world, and grew out of the circumstances of the moment. 
But now, everything he did, even to the lifting of his finger, 
or the eating of bread, looks large, al!-rekt«d, and is called an 
institution. 

These are the demonstrationa in a few particntars of the 
genius of nature : they show the direction of the stream. But 
the stream is blood : every drop is alive. Truth has not single 
victories : all things are its organs, not only dust and stones, 
but errors and lies. The laws of disease, physicians say, are 
as beautiful as the laws of health. Our philosophy is affir- 
mative, and readily Accepts the teatitnony of negative facts, aa 
every shadow points to the sun. By a divine necessity, ereiy 
&ct in nature is constrained to oSei its testimony. 

Human character does evermore publish itself. It will not 
be coDeealed. It hates darkness, — it rashes into tight. The 
most fugitive deed and word, the mere air of doing a thing, 
the intimatad purpose, expi«sses character. If you act, you 
show character ; if you sit still, you show it ; if you sleep, 
yoo show it. You think because you have spoken nothing, 
when others spoke, and have g^ven no opinion on the times, on 
the church, on slavery, on the college, on parties and persons, 
tbat your verdict is still expected with curiosity as a reserved 
wisdom. Far otherwise ; your silence answera very loud. 
You haw no oracle to utter, and your fellow men haie 
learned that you cannot help them ; for, oracles speak. Doth 
Bot wisdom cry, and understanding put forth her voice P 

Dreadtiil limits are set in nature to the powers of dismmu- 
lation. Truth tyrannizes over the unwitting members of the 
body. Faces neverlie, it is said. No man need he deceived, 
who will study the changies of expression. When a man 
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speftks the truth in the spirit of truth, hU eje is m clear M 
the heavens. When he Lbs base ends, and speaks blsdy, the 
t^t is muddy and sometimes asquint. 

I have heard an experienced counsellor say, that he feareii 
never the effect upon a jury, of a lavjer who does not believe 
iD his heart lh;it his client ought to have a verdict. If be does 
not believe it, his unbelief will appear to the jury, despite all 
his protestations, and will become their unbelief. This is 
that law whereby a work of art, of whatever kind, sets ns in 
the same stale of nilnd wherein the artist was when he made 
it. Thitt which we do not believe, we cannot adequately say, 
though we may repeat the words never so often. It was this 
conviction which Swedenborg expressed, when he described 
a group of persons in the spiritual world endeavouring in vain 
to articulate a proportion which they did not believe; but 
they could not, thou^ tbey twisted and folded their lipa even 
to indignation. 

A man passes for thatheis worth. Very idle is all curiosi^ 
concerning other people's estimate of us, and idle is all fear 
of remuning unknown. If a man know that he can do any- 
thing, — that he can do it better than any one else, — be haa ■ 
pledge of the acknowledgment of that fact by all persons. 
The world is full of judgment days, and into every assembly 
that a man enters, in every action be attempts, he is gauged 
and stamped. In every troop of boys that whoop and nm 
in each yard and square, a new comer is as well and aecn- 
rately weighed in the balance, in the course of a few days, 
and stamped with his right number, as if he had nodeTgOBe 
a formal trial of his strength, speed, and temper. A stranger 
comes from a distant school, with better dress, with trinkets 
in his pockets, with Bir<i, and pretension ; an old boy soiffil 
thereat, and says to himself, " It's of no use ; we shall find 
him out to-morrow." " What hath he done ?" is the divioe 
question which searches men, and transpierces every false 
reputation. A fop may sit in any chair of the world, nor be 
distinguished for his hour from Homer and Washington ; bnt 
there can never be any doubt concerning the respective ability 
of human beings, when we seek the truth. Pretension may 
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sit still, but cannot act. Pretension never fei^ed an «ct of 
real greatness. Pretension never wrote an Iliad, nor drove 
back Xenes, nor christiunized llie world, nor abolished 

Always as much virtue as there is, so much appears ; as 
much goodness as there is, so much reverence it command*. 
AH the devils respect virtue. The high, the generous, the 
self-devoted sect will always instruct and cooiniand tnnnliind. 
Never a Eincere word was utterly lost. Nevera ma^animity 
fell to the ground. Always the heart of mui greets and 
accepts it unexpectedly. A man passes fur that he is worth. 
What he is, engraves itself on his face, on his form, on his 
fortune^ in letters of light, which all men may read but him' 
■elf. Concealment avails him nothing : boasting, nothing. 
There is confession in the glances of our eyes ; in our smiles ; 
in salutations ; and the grasp of hands. His sin bedaubs 
him, mars all his good impression. Men know not why they 
do Dot trust him j but they do not trust him. His vice glasses 
bis eye, demeans his cheek, pinches the nose, sets the mark 
of the beast on the back of the bead, and writes, fooll fool I 
on the forehead of a king. 

If you would not be known to do anything, never do it. 
A man may play the fool in the drifts of a desert, but every 
gi^n of sand shall seem to see. He may he a solitary eater, 
but he cannot keep his foolish counsel. A broken complexion, 
A swinish look, ungenerous acts, and the want cf due know- 
ledge, — all blab. Can a cook, a Chiffinch, an lachimo, be 
mistaken for Zeno or Paul ? Confucius exclaimed, " How 
can a man be concealed t How can a man be concealed ?" 

On the other hand, the hero fears not, that if he withhold 
the avowal of a just and brave act, it will go unwitnessed 
and unloved. One knows it,— himself,— and is pledged by 
it to sweetness of peace, and to nobleness of turn, which will 
prove in the end a better proclamation of it than the relating 
of the incident. Virtue is the adherence in action to the 
nature of things, and the nature of things makes it prevalent 
It consist* in a perpetual substitution of being for seeming, 
Wid with sublune propriety God is described as saying, I AM. 
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The leaaon which all the«e observations convey, ia. Be, 
wid not seem. Let ua scqaiesce. Let us tnlie uur bloated 
nothingness out of the path of tiie divine circuits. Let ns 
ualeam out wiadom of the world. Let us lie low in the 
Lord'ti power, md learn that truth akne malies rich and great. 

If you visit JOUT friend, why need jou apologixe for not 
having visited hini, and waste his time and defuce your own 
act F Visit him now. Let bim leel that the highest love l|a« 
coma to see bim, in thee its loweat organ. Or why used 
yoD torment yourself utd friend by secret self-reproaches that 
you have not assisted hiu or complimented him with gifts 
and salutationB heretofore P Be a gift and a benediotion. 
Shine with real light, and not with the borrowed reflection of 
gifts. Common men are apcJogies for men ; they bow th« 
head, they excuse themaelves with proUx reasons, they accu- 
mulate appearances, because the substance is not. 

We are full of these superstitions of sense, the worship of 
magnitude. God lovetii not iiae : whale and minnow are of 
like dimension. But we call the poet inactive, because he is 
not a president, a merchant, or a porter. We adore ati insti- 
tution, and do not see that it is founded on a taught which 
we have. But real action is in lilent momenta. The epochs 
of our life are not in the visible &cts of our choice of a 
calling, our marri^^, our acijiiisition of an office, and the 
like, but in a silent thought by the way-side as we walk ; ia 
a tbougbt which revises our entire manner of bfe, and says, 
"Thus bast thou done, but it were better thus." And aU 
our after years, lilie menials, do serve and wut od ^is, aad, 
according to their ability, do execute its will. Thia reviaal 
or cwrection is a canatant loree, which, as a tendency, reaches 
through our lifetlioe. The object of the man, the aim of 
these momenta, ia to make daylight shine through him ; to 
eatkr tba law to traverse his whole being without ohstructiioD, 
ao that, on what point soever of bia doing your eye falls, it 
•hall report truly of his character, whether it be his diet, hia 
houa«, his religious forma, his society, his mirth, his vote, his 
oppoaitdon. Now he is not homogeneous, but beterogeneoua, 
and the ray does not traverse ; there are do thorou^ ligUe : 
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but tfae eye of the beholder is puzzled, detecting many nolike 
tendencies, and a life not yet at one. 

Why should we make it a point with out Wse modesty to 
disparage that man we are, and that form of being assigned 
to us? A good man is contented. I love and honour Epa- 
minondaB, hut I do not wish to be Epaminondas. I hold it 
more jast to love the world of tliis hour, than the world of 
i^ hour. Nor can you, if I am true, exdle me to the least 
uneaain?sB by saying, " he acted, and tiiou Bitt«st still." I «ee 
action to be good, when the need ia, and sitting Etill to be also 
good. Kpamicondas, if he was the man I take him for, would 
have ^t still with joy and peace, if his lot had Im^q miue. 
Heaven is large, and atlbrds space for all modes of love and 
fortitude. Why should we be busy-bodies and euperservicC' 
able ? Action and inaction are alike to the true. One piece 
of the tree is cut for a weathercock, and one ibr the sleeper 
of a bridge j the virtue of the wood is appsrent in both. 

I desire not to disgrace the soul. The fact that I am here, 
certainly sbows me that the soul had need of an organ here. 
Shall I not assume the post ? Shall I skulk and dodge and 
duck with my unreasonable apologies and vain modesty, and 
imagine my being here impertinent F less pertinent than 
EpamtttoDdas or Homer being there t and that the soul did 
not know its own needs t Besides, without any reasoning on 
the matter, I hare no discontent The good soul nourishes 
me alivay, unlocks new magazines of power and enjoyment 
to me every day. I will not meanly decline the immenuty 
of good, because I have heard that it has come to others in 
another shape. 

Besides, why should we be cowed by the name of Action? 
'Tis a trick of the senses,— no more. We know that the 
ancestor of every actioD is a thought. The poor mind doe* 
not seem to itself to be anything, unless it have an outside 
badge, — some Gentoo diet, or Quaker coat, or Calviniatic 
prayer~meedng, or Philanthropic society, or a great donation, 
or a high office, or, anyhow, some wild contrasting action, to 
testify that it is somewhat. The rich mind lies in the sun 
tad aleeps, and is Nature. To think ii to act. 
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Let na, if we most bare great Actions, malie our own bo. 
All action U of an iufintte elasticity, and the least admitB of 
being inflated with the celestial air until it eclipses the bqd 
and moon. Let us seek one peace by fidelity. Let me do my 
duties. Why need J gn gadding- into the scenes and philo- 
sophy of Greek and Italian history, iMfore I have washed mj 
own fece, or justified myself to my own benefactors ? How 
dare I read Washington's campaigns, when I have wit- 
answered the letters uf mj own correspondents ? Is not tlut 
aJDst objection to much of oar rending? It is a pusillanimoia 
deBertion of our work to gaze after our neighbours. It is 
peeping. Bjron says of Jack Bunting, 

He knew not wbat to wj, and lo. hB evtote. 
I may say it of our preposterous use of books : He knew not 
what to do, and so, he read. I can tbink of nothing to fill 
mj time >vith, and so, without any constraint, I find the Life 
of Brant It ia a rery extravagant compliment to pay to 
Brant, or to General Schuyler, or to General Washington. 
My time should be as good aa their time : my world, my 
&cts, all my net of relatious, as good as theirs, or either of 
theirs. Kather let me do my work so well tliat other idlers, 
if they choose, may compare my texture with the teitnre of 
these, and find it identical with the best. 

This over-estimate of the possibilities of Paul and Pericles, 
this under- estimate of our own, comes from a neglect of the 
{act of an identical nature, Bonaparte knew but one Merit, 
M)d rewarded in one and the same way the good soldier, tlw 
good astronomer, the good poet, the good player. Thus be 
signified his sense of a great &ct. The poet uses the names 
of CsEsar, of Tamerlane, of Bonduca, of Belisarius ; the 
painter uses the conventional story of the Virgin Mary, of 
Paul, of Peter. He does not, therefore, defer to the nattm 
of these accidental meo, of these stock heroes. If the poet 
write a true drama, then he is Cssar, and not the player of 
Ceesar ; then the telf-same strain of thought, emotion as purt^ 
wit as subtle, motions as swift, mounting, extravagant, and a 
heart as great, self-sufGcing, dauntless, which on the wave* 
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of its love and liope csn uplift all that u reckoned solid utd 
precious in the world, palacea, gardens, monej, nitvies, king- 
doms, — marking its own incomparable worth by the slight it 
casts on these gauds of men, — these all are his, and by tha 
power of these he rooses the nations. Bot the great names 
cannot stead him, if he have Dot life himself. Let a man be- 
lieve in God, and not in names and places and persons. Lat 
tha great soul, incarnated in soma woman's form, poor and 
sad and single, in some Doily or Joan, go out to service, and 
sweep chambers and scour floors, and its effulgent day-beama 
oannot be muffled or hid, but tosweep and scour will inatantty 
appear supreme and beautiful actions, the top and radiance of 
human life, and all people will get mops and brooms ; until, 
lo, suddenly the great soul has enshrined itself in some other 
form, and done some other deed, and that b now the 6ower 
and head of all living nature. 

We are the photometers, we the irritable gold-leaf and tin- 
foil that measure the accumulations of the subtle element. 
We know the authentic effects of tha true fire through every 
one of its million disguises. 



GTBBr soul is a celestial Venus to every other soul. The 
heart has its sabbaths andjubilees,in which t^e world appeara 
as a hymeneal feast, and all natural sounds and the circle of 
the seasons are erotic odes and dances. Love is omnipresent 
in natore as motive and reward. Love is our highest word, 
and tha synonym of God. Every promise of the soul haa 
inaumerable fulfilments ; each of its joys ripens into a new 
want. Nature, nocontainable, flowing, forelooking, in the 
first aentiment of kindness anticipates already a benevolence 
wbioh ihall lose all particular regards in its general light. 
Tba iBtrodnction to this felicity is in a private and tender 
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relation of aae to one, which ia the enebtatment of hniBMi 
life ; which, like a certun divine rage and enthusiaam, seUee 
on man at one perioil, and works a revtdution in hismindand 
body ; unites him to his race, pledges him to the domestic 
aad civic relations, carries him with new sympathj into 
nature, enhances the power of the sensea, opens the imagina- 
tion, adds to his character heroic and eacred attributes, estab- 
lishes marriage, and givei permanence to hnman lociety. 

The natural association of the sentiment of love with the 
bejday of the blood, eeeme to require that, in order to pot' 
tray it in viiiid lints, which every youth and taeid shoald con- 
fess to be true to their throbbing experience, one must not be 
too old. The delicious fancies of youth reject the least savour 
of a mature philosophy, as chilling with nge and pednntiy 
their purple bloom. And, therefore, I know I incur the im - 
putation of unnecessary hardness and etaicism from those who 
compose the Court and Parliament of Love. But from these 
formidable censors I shall appeal to my seniors. For, it is to 
be considered that this passion of which we speak, though it 
begin with the young, yet fursakes not the old, or rather, 
suffers no one who is truly its servant to grow old, but makes 
the aged participators of it, not less than the tender maiden, 
though in a dilTerent and nobler sort. For, it is a Hre that, 
kindling ifs first embers in the narrow nook of a private 
bosom, caught from a wandering spark out of another private 
heart, glows and enlarges until it warms and beams upon ranl- 
titudes ofmen and women, upon the universal heart of all, and 
so lights up the whole world and all nature with its generoos 
flames. It matters not, therefore, whether we attempt to de- 
scribe the passion at twenty, at thirty, or at eighty years. He 
who paints it at the first period, will lose some of its later, be 
who paints it at the last, some of its earlier traits. Only it i« 
to be hoped that by patience and the muses' aid, we may 
attain to that inward view of the law, which shall describe a 
truth ever young, ever beautiful, so central that it shall com- 
mend itself to the eye at whatever angle beholden. 

And the first condition is, that we must leave a too clow 
■nd lingering adherence to the actual, to heta, and study the 
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■entimeBt as it appeared in hope nod not in hiitoiy. For, 
Mch man sen his own life de&ced and disfigured, as the life 
of man is not, to his im^^atioa. Each nisn le^ aver hii 
own experience a eertain slime of error, whilst that of other 
men looki fair and ideal. Let any man go back to thoae de- 
licious relatiMU which make the beauty of hii life, which have 
gl«n hiiB sincerest JOBtruction and nourishment, he will 
shrink end shrink. Alaa I I know not why, but inHnite com- 
punctions embitter in mature life all the remembrances of 
budding sentiment, and cover every beloved name. Every- 
thing is beautiful seen from the ptnnt of the intellect, ot ai 
truth. But all is sour, if seen as experience. Details are 
always melancholy ; the plan is seemly and noble. It is 
atran^ bow ptiinful is the actual worM, — the painful king- 
dom of time and place. There dwells care and eiuiker and 
fear. With thought, with the ideal, is immortal hilarity, the 
rose of joy. Round it i^l the muses sing. But with names 
and penoos and the partial interests of to-day and yesterday, 
is grief. 

The strong bent of nature is seen in the proportion which 
this topic of personal relations usurps in the conversation of 
society. What do we wish to know of any worthy person so 
much as how he has sped in the history of this sentiment ? 
'What books in the circulating libraries circutate F How we 
glow over these novels of passion, when the story is told with 
any spark of truth and nature ! And what fastens attention, 
in the intercourse of life, like any passage betraying afiection 
between two parties F Perh^M ws never saw them before, 
and never aball meet tbem again. But we see them exchange 
a glance, or beb-ay a deep emotion, and we are no longer 
atrangers. We understand them, and take the warmest in- 
terest in the development of the romance. All mankind love 
a lover. The earliest demonstratianB of complacency and 
kindness are nature's most winning pictures. It iaihe dawn 
of civility and grace in the coarse and rustic. The rudb vil- 
lage hoy teases the girls about the school-house door; — but 
to-day be comes running into tbe entry, and meets one Gtir 
child arranging her satchel : he holds her bo^cs to help her, 
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uid instantly it Bpema to him as if ^ removed beneir {rom 
him infinitely, snd was a sacred precinct. Among tlie throng 
of girls he runi radely enough, but one alone distances him; 

Rod these two littl? neigbbours that were so close just now, 
have learned to reapect each other's peraonalitj. Ur who can 
avert his ejes from the enga^ng, half artful, lialf artless wayi 
of school girls who go into the country shops to huy a skein 
of lilh or a sheet of paper, and talk half an hour about nothing, 
with the broad-faced, good-natured shopboy? In the village) 
they are on n perfect equality, which love delighls in ; and^ 
without any coquetrj, the happy, affectionate Dsture of womao 
flows out in this pretty gossip. The girls may iuve little 
beauty, 3*et plainly do they establish between them and tha 
good boy the most agreeable, confiding relations, what with 
their fun and their earnest, about Edgar, and Jonaa, and 
Almira, and who was invited to the party, and who danced at 
the dancing -school, and when the ainging-schoal would be^n, 
and other nothings concerning which the parties cooed. By 
and-by that boy wants a wife, and very truly and heartily 
will he know where to find a sincere and sweet mate, without 
any risk such as Milton deplores as incident to scholars and 
great men. 

I have been told that my philosophy is unsocial, and that^ 
in public discourses, my reverence far the intellect makes me 
unjustly cold to the personal relations. But now 1 almost 
shrink at the remembrance of such disparaging words. For 
persons are love's world, end the coldest philosopher cannot 
recount the debt of the young soul wandering here in nature 
to the power of love, without being tempted to unsay, as trea- 
sonable to nature, aught derogatory to the social instincts. 
For, though the celestial rapture falling out of heaven seizes 
only upnn those of tender age, and although a beauty over- 
powering all analysis or comparison, and putting us quite be- 
side ourselves, we can seldom see after thirty years, yet the 
remembrance of these visions outlasts all other remembrancet, 
and is a wreath of flowers on the oldest brows. But here is 
a strange fjct ; it may seem to many men, in revising thar 
eiperienoe, that they have no fairer page in their lifc'a hook 
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tlian the delicioua memorj' of &ome puaa^s wherein affection 
contriri^d lo give a witcbcrall: Burpiisaing the deep altraction 
of its own truth to a parcel of accidental and trivial circum- 
stances. In loohing backward, thej may find that several 
things which were not the charm, have more reality to thia 
f^ping memory than the charm itself which embalmed them. 
Bat be our eiperience in particulars what it may, no man ever 
forgot the visitations of that power to his heart and bralo, 
which created all things new ; which was the dawn in him of 
music, poetry and art ; which made tlie face of nature radiant 
with purple light, the morning and the night varied enchant' 
nents ; when a single tone of one voice could malie the heart 
beat, and the moat trivial circumstance associated with one 
form, is put in the amber of memory : when we became all 
eye when one was present, and all memory when one wu 
gone ; when the youth becomes a watcher of windows, and 
ftudious of a glove, a veil, a ribbon, or the wheels of a car- 
riagi; ; when no place is too solitary, and none too silent, for 
him who has richer company and sweeter conversatioo in hit 
new thoughts, than any old friends, though beat and purest, 
can give him ; for, the figures, the motions, the words of the 
beloved object are not, like other images, written in water, 
but, as Plutarch said, " enamelled in fire," and make the stody 
of midnight. 

l^oa ait nnt irtme, beinf goaft vehen'er Ihoa iiTt» 

Tbcn leav'ic In him tbr wmtctafuL tjtt, in him tfaf tovlnf burt. 

In the noon and the afternoon of life, we slill throb at the re- 
collection of days when happiness was not happy enough, but 
must be drugged with the relish of pain and fear ; for he 
touched the secret of tho matter, who iwd of love. 

All other pleuom ue not worth lU pdai ; 
and when the day was not long enough, hut the night too 
must be connumed in keen recollections ; when the head 
boilad all night on the pillow with the generous deed it re- 
golved on ; when the moonlight was a pleasing fever, and the 
etara were letters, and the floweis ciphers, and the air was 
evioed iuto song ; when all huainesg seemed an impertinence, 
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and all the nieD end womeu nmning to ind iro in the itreetd, 
men pictures. 

The passion remalies the world for tile youth. It midies 
all thin^ alive and significant. Nature grows i^anacioua. 
Everj bird on the bonghe of the tree sings now to hi; heart 
and soul. Almost the notes are articulate. The clouds have 
feces as he looks on them. The trees of the forest, the waving 
grass, and the peeping flowers have grown intelligent; and 
almost he foars to trust them with tlie secret which they seem 
to invite. Yet nature Bootbes and sympathizes. In titegreea 
solitude he finds a dearer home than with men. 



A midnlgiit bell. ■ puBbiv groan,— 
ThtM tie the Muiids »e feed upon. 

Behold there in the wood the fine madman t Heisftpalaoa 
of sweet sounds and sights; be dilates; he is twice a man; 
he walks with arms a-kimbo ; he soliloquizes ; he accosts the 
gnaa and the trees ; he feels the blood of the violet, tiie 
clover, and the lily, in his veins ; and fae talks with the brook 
that wets his foot. 

The causes that have sharpened his perceptions of aatural 
beauty have made him love music and verse. It is a &ct 
often observed, that men have written good verses under the 
inspiration of passion, who cannot write well under any other 
cirounutances. 

The like force has the passion over all his nature. It ex- 
pands the sentiment; it makes the clown gentle, and givea 
the coward heart. Into the most pitiful and abject it will 
infuse a heart and courage to defy the world, so only it have 
the countenance of the beloved object. In giving him to 
another, it still more gives him to himself. He is a new man, 
with new perceptions, new and keener purposes, and a reli* 
giona solemnity of character and aims. He does not longer 
^^rt«n to his family and society. He is somewhat. Bit 
is a person. He is a soul. 

And here let us examine a little nearer the nature of tfaat 
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inflaence which ia thos potent orer the bninan jontb. Let 
ne approach and admire Beaatj, whose revelation to man we 

now celebrate,— beauty, welcome as the Bun wherever it 
pleases to shine, which pleases everybody with it and with 
themselves. Wonderful is its charm. It seems sufficient to 
itself. The lover cannot paint his maiden to his fancy poor 
and solitary. Lilie a tree in flower, so much soft, budding, 
informing loveliness b society for itself, and she teaches his 
eye why Beauty was ever painted with Loves aod Graces 
attending her steps. Her existence makes the world rich. 
Though she extrudes all other persons from his attention aa 
cheap and unworthy, yet she indemnities him by csrrying out 
her own being into somewhat impersonal, large, mundane, so 
that the maiden stands to him for a representative of all select 
things and virtues. For that reason the lover sees never per- 
sonal resemblances in his mistress to her kindred or to others. 
His friends find in her a likeness to her mother, or her sisters, 
or to persons not of her blood. The lover sees no resemblance 
except to summer evenings and diamond mornings, to rain- 
bows and the song of birds. 

Beauty is ever that divine thing the ancients esteemed it. 
It is, they sud, the fiowering of virtue. Who can analyze 
tiie nameless charm which glances from one and another face 
Bud form f We are touched with emotions of tenderness and 
complacency, but we cannot find whereat this dainty emotion, 
this wandering gleam point. It is destroyed for the imagina- 
tioB by any attempt to refer it to organization. Nor does it 
point to any relations of friendship or lore that society knows 
and has, but, as it seema to me, to a quite other and unattain- 
able sphere, to relations of transcendent delicacy and sweet- 
ness, a true faerie land ; to what roses and violets hint and 
foreshow. We cannot get at beauty. Its nature is like opaline 
dove's-neck lastres, hovering and evanescent. Herein it re- 
sembles the most excellent things, which all have this rainbow 
character, defying all attempts at appropriation and nse. 
What else did Jean Paul Bichter signify, when be said to 
music, " Away ! away t thon speakest to me of things wbicb 
in all my endless life I have foand not, and shall not find." 
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The avne bet naj be observed in ever; work of tbe plasUc 
■rts. The statue is then beautiful, when it bef^os to he in* 
comprehensible, when it is passing out of criticism, and can 
no longer be deRned bj compaas and measuring wand, bat 
demands an active imagination to go with it, and tosaj what 
it is in the act of doing. The god or hero of the sculptor is 
alwajs represented in a transition X''""' that which is repre< 
sentable io the senses, to that which is not. Then first it 
ceases to be a stone. The same remark holds of painting. 
And of poetry, the success is not attuned when it lulls and 
satisfies, but when it astonishes and fires us with new endea- 
vours after the onattainable. Concerning it, Landor inquire! 
" whether it is not to be referred to some purer state of sen- 
sation and existence P" 

So must it be wilh personal beaatj, which love worships. 
Then first is it charming and itself, when it dissatisfies us with 
any end ; when it becomes a atorj without an end ; when it 
■uggeats gleams and visions, and not earthly satisfauticwa; 
when it seems 

too blight and good. 

when it makes the beholder feel his nnworthiness ; when he 
cannot feel his right to it, though he were Csesar ; he cannot 
feel more right to it, than to the firmament and the splendours 
of a sunset. 

Hence arose the saying, "If I love you, what is that to 
you ?" Wb ssy so, because we feel that what we love is not 
in your will, but above it. It is the radiance of you and not 
you. It is that which yon know not in yourself, and can 

This agrees well with that hi^ philosophy of Beauty 
which the ancient writers delighted in ; for they said, that tbe 
soul of man, embodied here on earth, went roaming up and 
down in quest of that other world of its own, out of which it 
came into this, but was soon stupified by the light of the na- 
tural sun, and unable to see any other objects than those of 
this world, which are but shadows of real things. Therefore, 
the Deity sends the glory of youth before the soul, that it may 
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arail itaelf of b«sutifut bodies u aids to ita reooliectioTi of the 

celMtial f^ood aad &ir ; and the man beholding such a person 
in the female »ei, taai to her, and findi the higheit joj in 
contemplating the fbnn, movemftnt, and intelligence of this 
person, becanse it suggesta to him the presence of that nhich 
indeed is within the beauty, and the canu of the beanty. 

If, however, from too much conversing with material ob- 
jects, the soul was gross, and misplaced iU satefaotion in the 
body, it reaped nothing but sorrow ; body being unable to 
fulfil the promise which beauty holds ont ; but if, accepting 
the hint of these visions and su^^tions whioh Beauty makes 
to his mind, the son! passes through the body, and falls to 
admire strokes of oharacter, and the lovers contemplate one 
another in their discourses and their actions, then they pass 
to i^e true palace of Beauty, more and more inflame their love 
of it, and by this love extinguiihiDg the base affeotion, as the 
sun puts out the fire by shining on the hearth, they become 
pure and hallowed. By conversation with that whioh is in 
itself excellent, magnanimous, lowly, and just, the lover comes 
to a warmer love of these nobilities, and a quicker apprehen- 
sion of them. Then, he passes trom loving them in one, to 
loving them in all, and so is the one beautiful soul only the 
door through which he enters to the society of all true and 
pure sonb. In the particular society of hia mate, he attains 
a clearer sight of any spot, any tunt, which her beauty has 
contracted from this world, and is able to point it out, and this 
with mutual joy that they are now able withont ofience to 
indicste blemishes and hindrances in each other, and give to 
each all help and comfort in curing the same. And, behold- 
ing in many souls the traits of the divine beauty, and separat- 
ing in each soul that which is divine from the ttdnt which 
they have contracted in the world, the lover ascends ever to 
the highest beauty, to the love and knowledge of the Divinity, 
by steps on this ladder of created sonls. 

Somewhat like tiiia have the trtdy wise told ns of love in 
all ages. The doctrine is not old, nor is it new. If Plato, 
Plutarch, and Apuleius, tanght it, so have Petrarch, Angelo, 
and Milton. It awaita a truer unfolding in oppo»tion uid 
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rebuVe to that Babterranenn prudeiice which presides at mar- 
riages with words that take hold of the upper worid, wliilst one 
eye is etemallj' boring down into the cellar, so that its gravest 
discourse has ever a slight savour of hams and powdering- 
tubs. Worst, when the snout of thb fiensualism intrudes into 
the education of young women, and withers the hope and 
affection of human nature, by teaching, that marriage signifies 
nothing but a housewife's thriit, and that woman's life has do 

But Uiis dream of love, though beautiful, is only one scene 
in our play< In the procession of the soul from within out- 
ward, it enlarges its circles ever, like the pebble thrown into 
the pond, or the light proceeding from an orb. The rays of 
the soul alight first on things neareat, on every utensil and 
toy, oD nurses and domestics, on the house, and yard, and 
passengers, on the circle of household acquaintance, on poHtics, 
and geography, and history. But by the necessity of our 
constitution, things are ever grouping themselves according 
to higher or more interior laws. Neighbourhood, size, num- 
bers, habits, persons, lose by degrees their power over us. 
Cause, and et!ect, real affinides, the longing for harmony 
between the soul aod the circumstance, the high progressive 
idealizing instinct, these predominate later, and ever the step 
backward from the higher to the lower relations is impossible. 
Thus even love, which is the deification of persons, must 
become more impersonal every day. Of this at first it gives 
no hint. Little think the youth and maiden who are glancing 
at each other across crowded rooms, with eyes so full of 
mutual intelligence, of the precious fruit long hereafter to 
proceed from this new, quite eitemal stimulus. The work 
of vegetation begins first in the irritability of the bark and 
leaf-buds. From exchanging glances, they advance to ads 
of courtesy, of gallantry, then to fiery passion, to plighting 
troth and marri^e. Passion beholds its object as a perfect 
unit. The soul is wholly embodied, and the body is wholly 
ensouled. 

Her pun Bud clor^ueiit blcod 

Spoke in her checks. Bud id iltaUnctlT wrooght;. 

Hut one might aloioct >*.j hu body tbontbt. 
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Romeo, if dead, should be cut up into little atara to mske the 
beaveaa fine. Life, with thia pur, haa no other aim, asks do 
more than Juliet, — than Komeo. Night, daj, studies, talents, 
htn^omg, reli^on, are all contuned in this form, full of soul, 
in this soul which is all form. The lovers delight in endear- 
ments, in BTOwats of love, in compariaona of their regards 
When alone, they solace themselves vrith the remembered 
image of the other. Does that other see the same star; the same 
melting cloud, read the same book, feel the same emotioa that 
now deiight me P Tbey try and weigh their affection, and, 
adding up all eostly advantages, friends, opportunities, pro- 
perties, eiult in discovering that willingly, joyfully, they 
would give all OS a ransom for the beautiful, the beloved head, 
not one hair of which shall be harmed. But the lot of humanity 
is on these children. Danger, sorrow, and pain arrive to them, 
as to all. Love prays. It makes covenants with Eternal 
Power, in behalf of this dear mate. The union which is thus 
effected, and which adds a new value to every atom in nature, 
for it transmutes every thread throughout the whole web of 
relation into a golden ray, and bathes the soul in a new and 
sweeter element, is yet a temporary state. Not always can 
flowers, pearls, poetry, protestations, nor even home in another 
heart, content the awful soul that dwells in clay. It aroQses 
itself at last from these endearments, as toys, and puts on the 
harness, and asfdres to vast and universal aims. The soul 
which is in the soul of each, craving for a perfect beatitude, 
detects incongruitiaa, defects, and disproportion in the beha- 
viour, of the other. Hence arise surprise, expostulation, and 
pain. Yet that which drew them to each other was signs of 
loveliness, signs of virtue : and these virtues are there, however 
eclipsed. They appear and reappear, and continue to attract ; 
but the regard changes, quits the sign, and attaches to the 
substance. This repairs the wounded affection. Meantime, 
aa life wears on, it proves a game of permutation and combi- 
nation of all possible positions of the parties, to eitort all the 
resources of each, and acquaint each with the whole strength 
and weakness of the other. For it is the nature and end of 
this relation, that they should represent the human lace to 
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known, is cunninglj wrought into the texture of man, of 



The world rolls : the circumatances vary every hour. All 
the angela that inhabit thie temple of the body appear at the 
windoni, and all the gnomea and vices sIbo. Bj all the vir- 
tues, they are united. If there be virtue, all the vices an 
known M tuch ; tbey confest and flee. Their once flaming 
regard is sobered by time in either breast, and, losbg in 
violence what it guns in extent, it becomes a thorough good 
undeiBlanding. They resign each other, without oomplaint, 
to the good offices wUch man and woman are severally ap- 
pointed to discharge in time, and exchange the passiiw which 
once could not lose u^t of its object, for a cheerful, disen- 
gaged furtherance, whether present or absent, of each other's 
designs. At last, they discover that all which at first drew 
them together, — those onc« sacred features, that magical pisy 
of charms — was deciduona, had a prospective end, like tiie 
scaffolding by which the bouse was built; and the purification 
of the intellect and the heart, from year to year, is the real 
marriage, foreseen and pirepared from the first, and whdly 
above their conBciunioesB. Looking at these aims with which 
two persons, a man and a woman, so variously and cor- 
relatively ^fted, are shut up in one house to spend in the 
nuptial society forty or fifty years, I do not wonder at tha 
emphasis with which the heart prophesies this crisis from 
early infancy, st the profuse beauty with which the inetincta 
deck the nuptial bower, and nature, and intellect, and art 
emulate each other in the gifts and the melody they bring to 
the epithalamium. 

Thus are we put in training for a love which knows not 
sex, nor person, nor partiality, but which aeeketh virtue and 
wisdom everywhere, to the end of increasing virtue and 
wisdom. We are by nature observers, and thereby learners. 
That is our permanent state. But we are often made to feel 
that our affections ore but tents of a night. Though alowlys 
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and with pun, the objects of the afEecdoas change, u the 
objects of thought do. There ore momenta when the affectioot 
rale and absorb the man, and make his happiness dependent 
on a person or persooa. But in health the mind is presently 
seen again, — its over-arcbing vault, bright with galaxies of 
immutable lights, and the warm loves and fears that sweep 
over us as clouds, must lose th^ finite character, and blend 
with Giod, to attain their own perfection. But we need not 
fear that we can lose anything bj the progress of the soul. 
The sou) maj be trusted to the end. That wliicb is so beau- 
tiful and attractive as these relations, must be succeeded and 
supplanted onlj by what is more beautiful, and so on for 



FRIENDSHIP. 

Wb have a great deal more kindness than is ever spoken, 
tiaugre all the selfishness that chills like eaat winds the 
world, the whole human &mi)j is bathed with an element of 
love, like a fine ether. How many persons we meet in houses, 
whom we scarcely speak to, whom yet we honour, and who 
hononr us I How many we see in the street, or sit with in 
church, whom, though silently, we warmly rejoice to be with I 
Read the Ituigtuge of these wandering eye-beams. The 
heart knowetb. 

The effect of the indulgence of this human affection is a 
certain cordial exhilaration. In poetry, and in common 
speech, the emotions of benevolence and complacency which 
are felt towards others, are likened to the material effects of 
file i so swift, or much more swift, more active, more cheer- 
ing are these fine inward irradiations. From the highest de- 
gree of passionate love, to the lowest degree of good wilt, they 
make the sweetness of life. 

Our intellectual and active powers increase with our affec- 
tion. The scholar sits down to write, and all his years of 
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tneditation do not furnish him with one good thought or 
happy expteMion ; but it i« necessary to write a letter to a 
friend,— and, forthwitli, troops of gentle thoughts invest them- 
nelret on every hand, with chosen words. See in any hoose 
where virtue and self-respect abide, the palpitation which the 
approach of a stranger causes. A commended stranger is 
expected and announced, and an uneasiness betwixt pleasure 
and pain inradea all the hearts of a household. His arrival 
almost brings fear to the good hearts that would welcome 
biro. The house ia dusted, all things fly into theii places, 
the old coat is exchanged for the new, and thsy must get up 
a dinner if they can. Of a commended stranger, only the 
good report is told by others, only the good and new is heard 
by DS. He stands to us for humanity. He ia, what we wish. 
Ha?ing imai^ined and invested him, we ask how we should 
stand related in conveTBation and action with such a man, 
and are uneasy with fear. The same idea exalts conversatioD 
with him. We talk better than we are wont. We have the 
nimblest fency, a richer memory, and onr dumb devil has 
taken leave for the time. For long hours we can continue a 
series of sincere, graceful, rich commuu [cations, drawn from 
the oldest, sed'etest experience, so that they who sit by, o! 
our own kinsfolk and acquaintance, shall feet a lively surprise 
at our unusual powers. But as soon as the stranger begine 
to intrude his partialities, his defoiitvons, his defects, into the 
conversation, it is all over. He has heard the first, the last 
and best, be will ever hear from us. He is no stranger dow- 
Vulgarity, ignorance, misapprehension, are old acquaintances. 
How, when he comes, he may get the order, the dress, and 
the dinner, — but the throbbing of the heart, and the commif 
nicalions of the soul, no more. 

Pleasant are these jets of affection which relume a young 
world for me again, Delicious is a just and firm encounter 
of two, in a thought, in a feeling. How beautiful, on their 
approach to this beating heart, the steps and forms of the 
gifted and the true I The moment we indulge our aflectioos, 
the earth b metamorphosed: there is no winter, and no 
night; all tragedies, all ennuis vanish— all duties even ; do- 
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thing filU the proceeding etemitj but the forms all radiant of 
beloved persons. Let the soul be assured that somewhere in 
the universe it should rejoin its friend, and it would be con- 
tent and cheerful alone for a thousand years. 

I awoke this morning with devout thanksgiving fur my 
friends, the old and the new. Shall I not call God, the 
Beautiful, who daily showeth bimself so to me in his gifts? 
I chide society, I embrace solitude, and yet I am not so un- 
grateful as not to see the wise, the lovely, and the noble- 
minded, as from time to time they puss my gate. Who bears 
me, who understands me, becomes mine, — a possession for all 
time. Nor is nature so poor, but she gives me this joy 
several times, and thus we weave social threads of our own, a 
new web of relations ; and, as many thoughts in succession 
substantiate themselves, we shall by-and-by stand in a new 
world of our own creation, and no longer strangers and pil- 
grims in a traditionary globe. My friends have come to me 
unsought The great God gave them to me. By oldest 
right, by the divine affinity of virtue with itself, I find them, 
or rather, not I, but the Deity in me and in them, both deride 
end cancel the thlcli walls of individual character, relation, 
age, sex, and circumstance, at which he usually coimivea, and 
now malces many one. High thanks I owe you, excellent lovers, 
who carry out the world for me to new and noble depths, and 
enlarge the meaning of all my thoughts. These are not stark 
and stiffened persons, but the new-born poetry of God, — 
poetry without stop, — hjonn, ode, and epic, poetry sUII flow- 
ing, and not yet caked in dead books with annotation and 
grammai', but Apollo and the Muses chanting still. Will 
these, too, separate themselves from me again, or some of 
them ? 1 know not, but I fear it not ; for my relation to 
them is so pure, that we hold by simple affinity, and the 
Genius of my life being thus social, the same afRnity will 
exert its energy on whomsoever is ai noble as these men and 
women, wherever I niay be. 

I confess to an extreme tenderness of nature on this point. 
It is almost dangerous to me to " crush the sweet poison of 
misused wine" of the affections. A new persMi is to in« 
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nlwajs R great event, and hinden me fTom sleep. I have had 
sueh Sne fancipB lately about two or three penons, as have 
given me delicioni hours ; but the joy ends in the day ; it 
3'ields no fruit. Thought is not boni of it ; mv action ia 
very little modified. I must feel pride in my friend's accom- 
plishments, as if they were mine— wild, delicate, throbbing 
property in his virtues. I feel as warmly when he it praised 
as the lover when he bears applaojte of hit engaged maiden. 
Vt'e over-ratimale the conscience of our friend. His good- 
ness seems better than our goodneu, hia nature liner, his 
letnptntions Jew. Everything that is his, his name, his form, 
his dress, hooks, and instrumenta, faury enhances. Our owu 
thought Bounds new and larger from his mouth. 

Yet the lystote and diastole of the heart are not without 
their analogy in the ebb and flow of love. Friendship, like 
the immortality of the soul, is too good to be believed. The 
lover, beholding his maiden, half knows that she is not verity 
that which he worships ; and in the golden hour of friend' 
thip, we are surprised with shades of suspicion and unbelief. 
We doubt that we bestow on our hero the virtues in which 
he shines, and afterwards worship the form to which we have 
ascribed this divine inhabitation. In strictness, the soul does 
not respect men as it respects itself. In strict science, all 
persons underlie the sane oMidition of an infinite remoteness. 
Shall we fear to cool our love by facing the fact, by mining 
for the metaphysicalfoundation of tlusElysian temple F Shall 
I not be as real as the things I see F If I am, Ishall not fear 
to know them for what they are. Their essence is not less 
beautiful than their appearance, though it needs finer organs 
for its apprebenuoD. The root of tfae plant is not uusighlly 
to science, though fur chapleta and festoons we cut the stem 
short. And I must hazard the production of the bald fact 
amidst these pleasing reveries, though it should prove an 
Egyptian slinll at our banquet. A man who stands united 
with his thought, conceives magnificently of himself. He is 
conscious of a universal SQccess, even though bought by uni- 
form particular ftilnres. No advantages, no powers, no gold 
or force can be any match for him. I cannot choose but rely 
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on my own povertj', more thui on yoiur neslth. I cannot 
make your consciousness tantamonnt to mine. Onlj the star 
dazzles ; the planet hai a &int, moon-like ray. I hear what 
you say of the admirablH parta and tried temper of the party 
yon praise, but I see well that, for all his purple cloaks, I shall 
not like htni, aniens he is at last a poor Greek Uke me. I 
eannot deny it, O frienil, that the Tsst shadow 'of the Fhe- 
nomenal includes thee, also, in its pied and painted immenuty, 
— thee, also, compared with whom all elae ia shadow. Tbou 
art not Being, as Truth is, as Justice is — thou art not my 
soul, but a picture and effigy of that. Thou hast come to me 
lately, and already thou art seizing thy hat and cloak. Is it 
not that the soul puts forth friends, as the tree puis furth 
leaves, and presently, by the germination of new buds, ex- 
trudes the oid leaf? The law of nature is alternation for 
evermore. Each electrical state superinduces tbe opposite. 
The soul environs itself with ftiends, that it may enter into 
a grander self-acquaintance or solitude ; and it goes alone for 
A season, that it may exalt its conversstion or society. This 
method betrays itself along the whole history of our [lersonal 
relations. Ever the instinct of affection revives the hope of 
union with our mates, and ever the returning sense of insu- 
lation recalls ns from the chase. Thus every man passes his 
lile in the search after friendship, and if he should record his 
true sentiment, he might write a letter like this, to each new 
candidate for his love. 

Dear Fbiend, 

If I was sure of thee, sure of thy capacity, sure to match 
my mood with thine, I should never think again of triflts, in 
relation to thy comings and goings. I am not very wise ; my 
moods are quite attainable : and I respect thy genius : it is 
to me as yet unfathomed ; yet dare I not presume in thee a 
perfect intelligence of me, and so thou art to me a delicious 
torment. Thine ever, or never. 

Yet these uneasy pleasures and fine pains are for curiosity, 
and not for lile. They are not to be indulged. This is to 
weave cobweb, and not cloth. Our friendships hurry to 
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ihort and poor conclusions, because we have made them a 
texture of wine and dreuns, instead of the tough fibre of the 
human heart. The laws of friendship are great, austere, and 
eternal — of one web with the laws of nature and of morals. 
But we have aim^d ut a swift and pettj lieneiit, to suck a 
suddi'D sweetness. Wb snatch at tbe slowest fruit in the whole 
garden of God, which many summers and many winters must 
ripen. We seek our friend, not sacredlj, but with an adul- 
terate paas'on «hieh would appropriate bim tooureelves. In 
vain. We are armed all over with subtle antagonisms, which, 
OS soon as we meet, begin to plaj', and translate all poetry 
into stale prose. Almost all people descend to meet. All 
associHtion mu.it be a compromise, and, what ia worst, the 
very flower and aroma of the flower of each of the beautiful 
natures disappear as they approach each other. What a 
perpetual disappointment is actual society, even of tbe vir- 
tuous and gifted I After interviews have been compassed 
with long foresight, we must be tormented presently by 
baffled blows, by sudden, unseasonable apathies, by epilepsies 
of wit and of animal spirits, in the hey-day of friendship and 
thought. Our faculties do not play us true, and both parties 
are relieved by solitude. 

I ought to be equal to every relation. It makes no difier- 
encfl how many friends t have, and what content I can find 
in conversing with each, if there be one to whom I am not 
equal. If I have shrunk unequal from one contest, instantly 
tbe joy I find in all the rest becomes mean and cowardly. I 
should hate myself, if then I made my other friends my 



Our impatience is thus sharply rebuked. Basbfulness and 
apathy are a tougb husk in which a delicate organization is 
protected from premature ripening. It would be lost if it knew 
itself before any of the beat souls were yet ripe enough to 
know and owu it. Respect the jtahtrlangsamkeil, which 
bardens the ruby in a million years, and works in duration, 
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in which Alps and Andes came and go as rainbows. Tlie 
(food spirit of our life has no heaven which h the price of 
rashness. Love, which is the essence of God, ia not for levity, 
but for the total worth of man. Let us not have this childish 
luxury in our regards; hut the austerest worth ; let us ap- 
proach our friend with an audacious trust in the truth of his 
heart, in the breadth, impossible to be overturned, of his 
foundations. 

The attractions of this subject are not to be resisted, and I 
leave, for the time, all account of subordinate social benefit, 
to apeak of that select and sacred relation which is a bind of 
absolute, and which even leaves the language of love sus- 
picious and common, so much is this purer, and nothing is so 
much divine. 

I donotwishto treat IHendshipadaintily, hut with roughest 
courage. When they are real, they are not glass threads or 
frost-work, but the solidest thing we know. For now, after 
so many ages of experience, what do we know of nature or 
of ourselves f Not one step has man taken toward the solu- 
tion of the problem of his destiny. In one condemnation of 
folly stand the whole universe of men. But the sweet siii- 
cerity of joy and peace, which I draw from this alliance with 
my brother's aoul, is the nut itself whereof all nature and all 
thought is but the husk and shelh Happy is the house that 
shelters a friend ! It might well be built, like a festal bower 
or arch, to entertain him a single day. Happier, if he know 
the solemnity of that relation, and honour its lawl It is no 
idle band, no haliday engagement. He who offers himself a 
candidate for that covenant, comes up, like an Olympian, to 
the great games, where the first-born of the world are the 
competitors. He proposes himself for contests where Time, 
Want, Danger, are in the Ibts, and he alone is victor who liaa 
truth enough in his constitution to preserve the delicacy of 
bis beauty tram the wear and tear of all these. The gifts of 
fortune may be present or absent, but all the hap in that 
contest depends on intrinsic nobleness, and the contempt of 
trifles. There are two elements that go to the composition of 
triendahip, each so sovereign, that I can detect no superiority 
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in eidier— DO leason nhj either should be first Darned. One 
b Truth. A friend is & person with whom I may beiuDcere. 
Before him, I may think aloud. I am arrived at last in the 
presence of a man so real and equal, that I may drop even 
those undermost garments of diesimoladoi), courtesy, and 
second thought, which men never put offj and may deal with 
him with the simplicity and wholeness with which one che- 
mical atom meets another. Sincerity is the luiury allowed, 
like diadems and authority, only to the highest ruik, thai 
being permitted to speak truth, as having none above it to 
court or confbnn unto. Every man alone is sincere. At the 
entrance of a second person, hypocrisy begins. We parry 
and fend the approach of our fellow man by compliments, by 
gossip, by amusements, by a^ura. We cover up our thought 
from him under ■ hundred folds. I knew a man who, under 
a certain religious freniy, cast oS this drapery, and omitting 
all compliment and commonplace, spoke to the conscience of 
every person he encountered, and that with great insight and 
beauty. At first he was resisted, and all men agreed be was 
mad. But persb^ng, as indeed he could not help doing, for 
some time in thb course, he attuned to the advantage of 
bringing every man oF his acquaintance into true relations 
with him. No man would think of speaking falsely with 
him, or of putting hira off with any chat of markets or read- 
ing-rooms. But every man was constrained by bo much sin- 
oerity to fiice him, and what love of nature, what poetry, 
what symbol of truth he hod, he did certainly show him. 
But to moat of ua society shows not its &ce and eye, but its 
side and its back. To stand in true relations with men in a 
false age, b worth a fit of insanity, b it not ? We can seldom 
go erect Almost every man we meet requires some civility, 
requires to be humoured ;— he has some iame, some talent, 
some whim of religion or phitsnlhropy in his head that is not 
to be queationtd, and so spoils all conversation with him. 
But a triend is a sane man who eiercbes not my ingenuity 
but me. My Mend gives me entertainment without requic- 
ing me to stoop, or to lisp, or to mask myseE A Jriend, 
therefore, U a sort of paradox in nature. I who alone am, I 
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who see nothing in nature whose existence I ctn affirm with 
equal evidence to mj own, behold now the semblsnce of my 
being in all its height, variety, and curiosity, reiterated in a 
foreig^i form ; so that a friend msy well be reckoned the 
maaterpiece of nature. 

The other element of friendship ia Tenderness. We are 
holden to men by every sort of tie, by blood, by pride, by 
fear, by hope, by lucre, by lust, by hate, by admiration, by 
pvery circumstance and badge and trifle, but we can scarce 
believe that so mnch character can anbsist in another as to 
draw us by love. Can another be so blessed, and we so pure, 
that we can off^ him tendemett ? When a man becomes 
dear to me, I fasve tonched the goal of fortune. I find very 
little written directly to the heart of this matter in books. 
And yet I have one text which I cannot choose but remem- 
ber. My author says, " I offer myself faintly and binntly to 
those whose I effbctually am, and tender myself least to him 
to whom I am the most devoted." I wish that IHendihip 
should have f^et, as well as eyes and eloquence. It must 
plant itself on the ground, before it walks over the moon. I 
wish it to be a little of a citizen, before it is quite a cherub. 
We chide the cilJEen because he make* love a commodity. 
It is an exchange of gifts, of nseftil loans ; it is good neigh- 
bourhood ; it watches with the sick ; it holds the pall at the 
funeral ; and quite loses light of the delicacies and nobility 
of the relation. But though we cannot find the god under this 
disguise of a sutler, yet, on the other hand, we cannot tbigive 
the poet if he spins his thread too fine, and does not sobetan- 
tiste his romance by the municipal rirtues of justice, punc- 
tuality, fidelity, and pity. I hate the prostitution of the 
name of friendship to signify modish and worldly alliances. 
1 much prefer the company of plough-boys and tin-pedlers, 
to the silken and perfumed amity which only celebrates its 
days of encounter by a frivolous display, by rides in a cnr- 
ricle, and dinners at the best taverns. The end of friendship 
is a commerce the most strict and homely that can be joined ; 
more strict than any of which we have experience. It is for 
•id and comfort throi^ all the relations and paasagee of life 
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and death. It is fit for serene days, and graceful gifts. Mid 
countrj mublet, but also Ibr rough roads and hard tare, 
shipwreck, poverty, and persecution. It keeps company with 
the sallies of the wit and the trances of reUgioii. We are to 
dignify to each otber the daily needs and offices of man's life, 
and embeltbh it by courage, wisdom, and unity. It should 
never fall into something usual and settled, but should be 
alert and inventive, and add rhyme and reason to what was 
drudgery. 

For perfect friendship it may be said to require natures so 
rare and costly, so well-tempered each, and so hapfdly 
adapted, and withal so circumstanced, (for even in that par- 
ticular, a poet says, love demands that the parties be alto- 
gether pured,) that very seldom can its satisfoction be 
realized. It cannot subsist in its perfectWD, say some of those 
who are learned in this warm lore of the heart, betwixt more 
than two. 1 am not quite so strict in my terms, perhaps, 
because I have never known so high a fellowship as others. 
I please my imagination more with a circle of godlike men 
and women variously related to each other, and between 
whom subsists a lofty intelligence. But I find this law of 
one to one, peremptory far conversation, which is the practice 
and consummation of friendship. Do not mix waters too 
much. The best mix as ill as good and bad. You shall have 
very usefiil and cheering discourse at several times vrith two 
several men, but let all three of you come together, and you 
shall not have one new and hearty word. Two may talk and 
one may hear, but three cannot take part in a conversation 
of the most sincere and searching sort. In good company 
there is never such discourse between two, across the table, 
as takes place when you leave them alone. In good company, 
the individuals at ooce merge their egotism into a social soul 
eiactly co-extenaire with the several consciousnesses there 
present. No partialities of friend to friend, no fondnesses of 
brother to sister, of wite to husband, are there pertinent, but 
quite otherwise. Only he may then speak who can smI on 
n thought of the party, and not poorly limited to 
Now this convention, which good sense demands, 
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dMtrojra the high freedom of great convers&tioii, which re- 
quires an absolute running of two souls into one. 

No two men but being left alone with each other, enter 
into aimpkr relations. Yet it is affinity that determines 
which two shall converse. Unrelated men give little joy to 
each other ; will nevar auapect the latent powers of each. 
We talk sometimes of a great talent for conversation, as if it 
were a permanent properly in some individuals. Conversa- 
tion is an evanescent relation, — no more. A man is reputed 
to have thought and eloquence; he cannot, fur all that, say a 
word to hia cousin or his uncle. They accuse his silence 
with as much reason as they would blame the insignificance 
of a dial in the shade. In the sun it will mark the hour. 
Among tliose who enjoy hia thought, he will regain his 
tongue. 

Friendship requires that rare mean betwixt likeness and 
nnlikenees, that piques each with the presence of power and 
of consent in the other party. Let me be alone to the end of 
the world, rather than that my friend should overstep by a 
word or a look his real sympathy. I am equally baulked by 
aatagonum and by compliance. Let him not cease an instant 
to be himself. The only joy I have in his being mine, is that 
the not mine is mine. It turns the stomach, it blots the day- 
light ; where I looked for a manly furtherance, or at least a 
manly resistance, to £nd a mush of concession. Better be a 
nettle in the side of your friend than bis echo. The con- 
dition which high friendship demands, is, ability to do with- 
out it. To be capable of that high ofGce, requires great and 
sublime parts. There must be very two, before there can be 
very one. Let it be an alliance of two large formidable 
natures, mutually tiehetd, mutually feared, before yet they 
recognise the deep identity which beneath these disparities 
unites them. 

He only is fit for this society who is magnanimous. He 
must be BO, to know its law. He must be one who ia sure 
that greatness and goodness are always economy. He must 
be one who is not switl to interm«ldle with his fortunes. 
Let him not dare to intermeddle with this. Leave to tlw 
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diamond it* age* to grow, nor expect to accelente the births 
of the eternal. Friendship demands a rellgioiu treatment. 
We miut not he wilful, we must not provide. We talk of 
choosing' oar friends, but Meads are self-elected. Reverence 
is a great part of it. Treat jour friend as a spectacle. Of 
course, if he be a man, he has merits that are not jonra, and 
that jon cannot honour, if jou must needs hold him close to 
jour person. Stand aside. Give tlxae merits room. Lrt 
tliem mount and expand. Be not so mnch hit friend that 
j<m can never know his pecniiar energies, like fond mammas 
who shut np their hoj in the haose until he hat almost grown 
a girl. Are you the friend of your friend's buttons, or of his 
thoi^bt T To a great heart he will still be a stranger in a 
thousand particulars, that be may come near in the holiest 
ground. Leave it to girls and boys to regard a friend as 
property, and to tuck a short and all-confoonding pteasare 
instead of the pure nectar of Crod. 

Let m buy onr entrance to this guild by a long probation. 
Why should we desecrate noble and beantifnl touts by in- 
tmding on them f Why inMst on rash personal relations 
with your Iriend ? Why go to his house, or know his mother 
and brotber and sisters ? Why be visited by him at your 
own P Are these things material to our corenantf Leare 
this touching and clawing. Let him be to rae a spirit A 
message, a thought, a sincerity, a glance from him, I want; 
hut not news, nor pottage. I can get politics, and chal^ and 
neighbourly conveniences, from cheaper companions. Should 
not the society of my friend be to me poetic, pure, nnivertal, 
and great as nature herself? Ought I to feel that our tie 
is profane in comparison with yonder bar of clond that sleeps 
on the horizon, or that clump of waving grata that divides 
the brook ? Let us not vilify but raise it to that standtH. 
That great defying eye, that tcornful )>eauty of hit mien and 
notion, do not pique yourself on reducing, but rather fortify 
and enhance. Worship his superiorities. Wish him not kw 
by a thought, but hoard and tell them all. Guard him ta 
thy great counterpart ; have a princedom to thy friend. Lot 
him he to thee for ever a sort of beautiful enemy, nnlame- 
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able, deroutly revered, uid not ft trivial conveniency to b« 
soon outgrown and cast aside. The hnes of the opal, the 
light of the diamond, are not to be seen, if the eye is too 
near. To m; friend I write a letter, and from bim I receive 
a letter. That sieems to jou a littiu. Me it suffices. It is a 
spiritual gift worthy of him to give and of me to receive. It 
profanes nobody. In these warm lines the heart will trust 
itself, as it will not to the timgue, and pour out the prophecy 
of a godlier existence than all the annals of heroism have yet 
made good. 

Respect lo far the holy laws of this fellowship u not to 
prejudice its perfect flower by your impatience for its open> 
ing. We must be our own, before we can be another'a. 
There ia at least this satisfaction in crime, according to the 
Latin proverb ; yoQ can speak to your accomplice on even 
terms. Crimen quoi inquinat, irquat. To those whom we 
admire and love, at first we cannot. Yet the least defect of 
self-possession vitiates, in my judgment, the entire relation. 
There can never be deep peace between two spirits, never 
mutual respect until, in their dialogue, each stands for the 
whole world. 

What is so great as friendship, let us carry with what 
grandeur of spirit we can ? Let us be silent,— so we may 
hear the whisper of the gods. Let us not interfere. Who 
set you t) cast about what you should say to the select sonts, 
or to say anything to such ? No matter how ingenious, no 
matter how graceful and bland. There are innumerable de- 
grees of folly and wisdom, and for you to lay aught is to be 
frivolous. Wait, and thy soul shall speak. Wait until the 
neceuary and everlasting overpowers you, until day and 
night avail themselves of your lips. The only mtxiey of God 
is God. He pays never with anything less or anything else. 
The only reward of virtue, is virtue: the only way to have a 
friend, is to be one. Vain to hope to come nearer a man by 
getting into his house. If unlike, hia soul only flees the 
fiuter from you, and you shall catch never a true glance of 
his eye. We see the noble a&r off, and tliey repel us ; why 
should we intrude P Late— very lat« — we perceive that no 
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vrangemente, oo introduetiona, do coaeoetudes, <w hsbito cf 
go«ietj, would be of anj vail to establish us in such relations 
with them aa wa desire, — but solelj the uprise of nature in 
us to the same degree it is in them : then ehftll we meet as 
water with water : and if we should not meet them then, we 
shall not want them, for we are slreadj thej. In the lut 
analysis, love ia oul^r the reflection of a man's own worthinesi 
from other men. Men have sometimeB eichang«d names 
with their Jriends, as if thej would signify that in their Mend 
each loved his own soul. 

The hifi^her the style we demand of friendship, of course the 
less emy to establish it with flesh and blood. We walk alraie 
in the world. l!>iends such as we desire, are dreams and 
fables. But a sublime hope cheers ever the faithful heart, 
that elsewhere, in other regions of the universal power, souls 
are now acting, enduring, and daring, which can love us, and 
which we can love. We maj congratulate ouraeives that the 
period of nonage, ef foUiea, of blunders, and of abune is passed 
in solitude, and when we are finished men, we shall grasp 
heroic hands in heroic hands. Onlj be admonished hj what 
you already see, not to strilie leagues of friendship with che^ 
persona, where no Jriendship can be. Our impatience be- 
trays us into rash and foolish alliances which no God attends. 
By persisting in your path, though you forfeit the httle, you 
gtun the great. You become prononnced. You detnonatrate 
yourself, so as to put yourself out of the reach of false rela- 
tions, and jou draw to you the first- bom of the world, — those 
rare pilgrims whereof only one or two wander in nature at 
once, and before whom the vulgar great show as spectres and 
shadows merely. 

It is foolish to be afraid of making our ties too spiritual, a> 
if so we could lose any genuine love. Whatever correctiim of 
our popular vievs we make from insight, nature will be sure 
to bear us out in, and though it seem to rob us of some joy, 
will repay us with a greater. Let us feel, if we will, the ab- 
solute insulation of man. We are sure that we have all in 
us. We go to Europe, or we pursue persons, m- we read 
books, in the instinctive Mth that these will call it out and 
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nveal ua to oimelvea. Beggars all. The persons sre such 
as we ; the Enrope, an old &ded garmeiit of dead persons { 
the books, their ghosts. Let us drop this idolatry. Let us 
give over this mendicaney. Let us even bid our dearest 
friends farewell, and defj them, saying, " Who are you f 
Unhand me ; I will be dependent no more." Ah ! aeest thou 
not, O brother, that thus we part only to meet again on a 
higher platfnnn, end only be more each other's, because we 
are more our own ? A friend is Janus-faced : he looks to 
the past and the future. He is the child of all my foregoiug 
hours, the prophet of those to come. He is the harbinger of 
a greater friend. It is the property of the divine to be repro- 

I do, then, with my fHends as I do with my books. I would 
bave tiiem witere I can find them, but I seldom use them. 
We must have society on our own terms, and admit or ei- 
dude it on the slightest cause. I cannot afibrd to apeak 
much with my friend. If he is great, he makes me so great 
that I cannot descend to eonverse. In the great days, pre* 
■entiments hover before me, far before me in the firmament 
I ought then to dedicate mysolf to tiiem. I go in that I may 
seize them, I go out that I may seize them. I fear only that 
I may lose them receding into the sky in which now they are 
only a patch of brighter light. Then, though I prize my 
fHends, I cannot afford to talk with them and study their 
visions, lest I lose my own. It would indeed give me a cer- 
tain household joy to quit this lofty seeking, this spiritual 
astronomy, or search of stars, and come down to warm sym* 
pftthies with you; but then I know well I shall mourn al- 
ways the vanishing of my mighty gods. It is true, next 
week I shall have languid times, when I can well afford to 
occupy myself with foreign objects; then I shall regret the 
lost literature of your mind, and wish you were by my side 
again. But if you come, perh^e you will fill my mind only 
with new visions, not with yourself but with your lustres, 
and I shall not be able, any more than now, to converse with 
yon. So I will owe to my friends this evanescent intercourse, 
I wiU receive from tiiem not what t^y have, but what tiiey 
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Kre. They shall give me that nhich properly they cannot 
give me, but which radiates from tbem. But they shall not 
hold me by any relations less sahtlc and pure. We will meet 
as though we met not, and part as though we parted not. 

It has seemed to me lately more possible than I knew, to 
carry « friendship greatly on one side, without due corre- 
spondence on the other. Why should I cumber myself with 
the poor foct that the receiver ia not capacious ? It never 
troubles the sun that some of his rays fitll wide and rain into 
vngratefiil space, and only a small part on the reflecting 
planet. Let your greatness educate the crude and cold com- 
panion. If he is unequal, he will presently pass away, bnt 
thon art enlarged by thjown shining; and, no longer a mate 
for iVogs and worms, dost soar and bum with the gods of the 
empyrean. It is thought a disgrace to love unrequited. Bnt 
the great will see that true love cannot be unrequited. True 
love transcends instantly the unworthy object, and dwells 
sod broods on the eternal, and when the poor, interposed 
mask crumbles, it is not sad, but feels rid of so much earth, 
and feels its independency the surer. Yet these things may 
hardly he said without a sort of treachery to the relation, 
The essence of friendship is entireness, a total magnanimi^ 
and trust. It must not surmise or provide for infirmity. It 
treats its ohject as a god, that it may deify both. 



PRUDENCE. 

What right have I to write on Prudence, whereof I have 
little, and that of the negative sort? My prudence connits 
in avoiding and going without, not in the inventing of means 
and methods, not in adroit steering, not in gentle repairing. 
I have no skill to make money spend well, no genius in my 
economy, and whoever sees my garden, discovers that I must 
have some other garden. Yet I love facta, and bate lubricity. 
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and people without pereegtion. Then I have the same title 
to write on prudence, that I have to write on poetry or holi- 
ness. We write from asiMration and antagtinism, as well u 
from experience. We paint those qualities whiuh we do not 
poesess. The poet admires the man of energy and tactics ; 
the merchant breeds his son for the church or the bar ; and 
where a man is not vain and egotistic, you shall find what he 
has not, by his prmse. Moreover, it would be hardlj honest 
in me not to balance theae fine Ijric words of Love and 
Friendship with words of coarser sound, aJid whilst my debt 
to my senses is real and constant, not to own it in passing. 

Prudence ia the virtue of the senses. It is the science of 
appearances. It is the outmost action of the inward life. It 
is Grod taking thought for oxen. It moves matter after the 
lawa of matter. It is content to seek health of body by com- 
plying with physical conditions, and health of mind by the 
laws of the intellecL 

The w*orld of the senses is a world of shows ; it does not 
exist for itself, but has a symbolic character ; find a true pm- 
dence or law of shows, recognises the co-presence of other 
lans; and linons that its own ofSce ia subaltern ; knows 
that it is surface and not centre where it works. Prudence 
is false when detached. It is legitimate when it is the Natu- 
ral History of the soul incarnate ; when it unfolds the beauty 
of laws within the narrow scope of the senses. 

There are all degrees of proficiency in knowledge of the 
world. It ia sufiicient, to our present purpose, to indicate 
three. One class live to the utility of the symbol ; esteenu 
ing health and wealth a final good. Another class live above 
this murk to the beauty of the symbol ; as the poet, and 
artiat, and the natur^ist, and man of science. A third class 
live above the beauty ofthe symbol to the beauty of the thing 
signified ; these are wise men. The first class have common 
sense ; the second, taste ; and the third, spiritual perception. 
Once in a long time, a man traverses the whole scale, and 
sees and enjoys the symbol solidly ; then also has a clear eye 
for its beauty, and lastly, whilst he pitches his t«nt on this 
sacred volcanic isle of nature, does not offer to build houses 
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and banu thereon, reverencing the splendour of the God 
which be sees bursting through each chink and crannj. 

The world is filled with Ae proverbs, and acts, and wink- 
ings of a base prudence, which is a devotion to matter, aa if 
we possessed no other &culties thao the palate, the nose, the 
touch, the eje, and ear ; a prudence which adoma the Rule 
of Three, which never subscribes, which gives never, which 
lends seldom, aaks but one questirai of any project — Will it 
babe bread ? This is a disease like a thickening of the skin 
until the vital organs are destroyed. But culture, revealing 
the high origin of the apparent world, and aiming at the per- 
fection of the man as the end, degrades everything else, as 
health and bodily life, into means. It sees prudence not to 
be a several faculty, but a name for wisdom and virtue, coa- 
verung with the body and its wants. Cultivated men always 
feel and speak so, as if a great fortune, the achievement of a 
civil or social measure, great persouBl iuflaeace, a graceful 
and commanding address, had their value as proofs of the 
energy of the spiriL If a man lose his balance, and immene 
himself in any trades or pleasures for their own sake, he may 
he a good wheel or pin, but he is not a cultivated man. 

The spurious prudence, making the senses final, a the god 
of aots and cowards, and is the subject of all comedy. It is 
Nature's joke, and therefore Literature's. The true prudence 
limits this sensualism by admitting the knowledge of an in- 
ternal and real world. This recognition once made, — the order 
of the world and the distribution of affairs and times being 
studied with the co-perception of their subordinate place, 
will reward any degree of attention. For, our existence 
thus apparently attached in nature to the sun and the return- 
ing moon and the periods which they mark ; so susceptible to 
eliiDate and to country, so alive to social good and evil, so 
fond of splendour, and so tender to hunger, and cold, and 
debt, — reads all its primary lessons out of these books. 

Frudence does not go behind nature, and ask, whence it 
is ? It takes the laws of the world whereby man's being is 
conditioned, as they are, and keeps these laws, that it may 
enjoy their proper good. It respects space and time, climate, 
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want, sleep, the law of polarity, growth, and death. There 
revolve to give bound and period to bis being, on all sidet, 
the sun and moon, (he great forAciliBts in the sli; : here lies 
stubborn matter, and will not swerve from its chemical 
routine. Here is a planted globe, pierced and belted with 
natural laws, and fenced and distributed eilemallj with civil 
partitions and properties which impose new restraints on the 
youi^ inhabitant. 

We eat of the bread which grows in the field. We live 
by the air which blows around us, and we are poisoned bj 
the air that is too cold or tou hot, too drj or too wet. Time, 
which shows so vacant, indivisible and divine in ita coming, 
is slit and peddled into trifles and tattera. A door is to be 
painted, a lock to be repaired. I want wood, or oil, or meal, 
or salt I the house smokes, or I have a head-ache ; then the 
tas i and an afToir to be transacted with a man without heart 
or brains ; and the stinging recollection of an iifjurious or 
very awkward word, — these eat up the hours. Do what we 
can, summer will have ita flies. If we walk in the woods, we 
must feed muaquitoes. If we go a fisUng, we must expect 
a wet cnat. Then climate is a great impediment to idle per- 
sona. We otten resolve to give up the care of the weather, 
but still we regard the clouds and the rain. 

We are instructed by Iheac petty eiperiences which usurp 
the hours and years. The hard soil and four months of snow 
make the inhabitant of the northern temperate zone wiser and 
abler than his fellow who enjoys the fixed smile of the tropica. 
The islander may ramble all day at will. At night, he may 
sleep on a mat under the moon, and wherever a wild date- 
tree grows. Nature has, without a prayer even, spread a table 
for bis morning meal. The northerner is perforce a house- 
holder. He mnst brew, bake, salt, and preserve his food. 
He must pile wood and coal. But as it happens that not one 
stroke can labour lay to, without some new acquuntance with 
nature ; and as nature ia inexhaustibly significant, the in- 
habitanta of these chmates have always excelled the southerner 
in force. Such is the value of these matters, that a man who 
knows other things, can never know too much of these. Let 
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him We ftccarste perceptioDS. Let him, if he hftve handi, 

handle; if ejBs, measure sad discriminate; let him accept 
and hi»e eyery fiict of cheAialry, natural history, and econo- 
mics; the more he haa, the less is he willing to spare any ooe. 
Time is always bringing the occaaiona that disclose their 
?alue. Some wisdom comes out of every natural and inno- 
cent action. The domestic man, nho loves no music so well 
as his kitchen-clock, and the airs which the logs sing to him 
u they bum on the hearth, have solaces which others never 
dream of. The application of means to ends, ensures victory 
and the songs of victory not leas in a farm or a shop, than in 
the tactics of party, or of war. The good husband finds me- 
thod as efficient in the packing of firewood in a shed, or in 
the harvesting of fruits in the cellar, as in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns or the files of the Department of State. In the rainy 
day he builds a work-bench, or g^ts his tool-boi set in the 
comer of the bara-chamber, and stored with nails, gimlet, 
pincers, screw-driver, and chisel. Herein he tastes an old 
joy of youth and childhood, the cat-like love of garrets, 
presses, and corn-chambers, and of the conveniences of long 
houaeheeping. His garden or his poultry-yard, — very pal- 
try places, it may be, — tell him many pleasant anecdotes. 
One might find argument for optimism, in the abundant flow 
of this saccharine element of pleasure, in every suburb and 
extremity of the good world. Let a man keep the law, — any 
law, — and his way will be strown with satisflictions. There 
ia more difference iu the quality of our pleasures than in the 
amount. 

On the other hand, nature punishes any neglect of pm- 
deuce. Ifyon think the senses final, obey their Uw. If yoa 
believe in the soul, do not clutch at sensual sweetness before 
it is ripe on the slow tree of cause and effect. It is vinegu 
to the eyes, to deal with men of loose and imperfect percep- 
tion. Dr. Johnson is reported to have said, " If the child 
says, he looked out of this window, when he looked out <^ 
that, — whip him." Our American character is marked by » 
more than average delight in accurate perception, which ia 
shown by the currency of the by-word, " No mistake." But 
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the diaeomfort of unpunctuaJity, of confusion of thought 
ttbout facts, of inattention to the wants of to-morrow, is of 
no nation. The beautiful laws oflime and space once dislo- 
cated bj our inaptitude, are holes and dens. If the hive be 
disturbed by rash and stupid hands, instead of honey, it will 
yield us bees. Our words and actions, to be fair, must be 
timely. A gay and pleasant sound is the whetting of the 
scythe in the mornings of June ; but what ie more lonesome 
and sad than the sound of a whetstone or mower's rifle, when 
it is too late in the season to make hay f Scatter-brained 
tuid " afternoon men" spoil much more than their own aifgir, 
in spoiling the temper of those who deal with them. I have 
seen a criticism on some paintings, of which I am reminded, 
when I see the shiftless and unhappy men who are not true 
to their senses. The last Grand Duke of Weimar, a man of 
superior understanding, said, "I have sometimes remarked in 
the presence of great works of art, and just now especially, 
in Dresden, how much a certain property contributes to the 
ef^t which ^ves life to the figures, and to the life an irre- 
sistible truth. This property is the hilting, in all the figures 
we draw, the right centre of gravity. I mean, the placing 
the figures firm upon their feet, making the hands gro-'p, and 
fastening the eyes on the spot where tliey should look. Even 
lifeless figures, as vessels and stools, — let them be drawn ever 
so correctly, — lose all effect so soon as thej lack the resting 
upon their centre of gravity, and have a certain swimming 
and oscillating appearance. The Kaphael, in the Dresden 
gallery, (the only greatly affecting picture which I have 
seen,) is the quietest and most passionless piece you can 
imagine ; a couple of saints who worship the Virgin and 
child. Nevertheless, it awakens a deeper impression than 
the contortions of ten crucified martyrs. For, beside all the 
resistless beauty of fonn, it possesses in the highest degree 
the property of the perpendicularity of all the figures."— This 
perpendicularity we demand of all the figures in this picture 
of life. Let them stand on their feet, and not float and swing. 
Let us know where to find them. Let them discriminato 
between what they remember, and what they dreamed. Let 
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their owd tenses with trust 

Bat what roan ihsU dare tax another with nnprudence ? 
Who is prudent ? The men we call greatest are least in 
this kingdom. There is a certain fatal dislocation in our re- 
lation to nature, distorting al) our modes of living, and making 
ererj law our enemj, which seems at l.ist to have aroused ail 
the wit and virtue iu the world to ponder the question of 
Reform. We must c«U the h^heat prudence tu coansel, uid 
ask wb; health and beauty and genius should now be the 
piception, rather than the rule of human nature ? We do 
not know the properties of plants and animals and the laws 
of nature through our sympathy with the same ; but tlus 
remains the dream of poets. Poetry and prudence should be 
coincident. Po«ts should be lawgivers ; that is, the boldest 
lyric inspiration should nut chide and insult, but should an- 
noance and lead the civil code, and the day's work. But now 
the two things seem irreconcilably parted. We have viohited 
law upon kw, until we stand amidst ruins, and when by 
chance we espy a coincidence between reason and the pheno- 
mena, we are surprised. Beautyshouldbe the dowry of every 
man and woman, as invariably as sensation ; but it Is rare. 
Health or sound organization should be universal. Geniua 
should be the child of genius, and every cliild should be in* 
spired ; but now it is not to be predicted of any child, and 
nowhere is it pure. We call partial half-lights, by courtesy, 
genitu ; talent which converts itself to money, talent which 
glitters to-day, that it may dine and sleep well to morrow; 
and society is officered by men of parte, as they are properly 
called, and not by divine men. These use their gifts to refine 
luxury, not to abolish it. Genius is always ascetic ; and piety 
and love. Appetite shows to the finer soula as a disease, end 
they find beauty in rites and bounds that resist it. 

We have found out fine names to cover our sensuality 
withal, but no gifts can raise intemperance. The man uf 
talent atlects to call his transgressions of the laws of the 
senses trivial, and to count them nothing considered with hia 
devotion to bis art. His art rebukes him. That never taught 
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him lewdness, nor the loie of wine, nor the wish to reap 
where he hod not Bowed. Hie art ia less for every deduction 
from his holiness, and leSiS for eierj defect of common sense. 
On him who scorned the world, as he said, the scorned world 
wreaks ita revenge. He thut despiseth small things, will 
perish by little and little. Goethe's Tasso is very likely to be 
a pretty &ir historical portrait, and that is true tragedy. It 
does not seem to me so genuine grief when some tyrannous 
Bicliard HI. oppresses and slays a score of innocent persons, 
as when Antonio and Tasso, both apparently right, wrong 
each other. One living after the maiima of this world, and 
consistent and true to them, the other fired with all divine 
sentiments, yet grasping also at the pleasures of sense, with- 
out submitting to their law. That ia a grief we all feel, a 
knot we cannot untie. Tasso's is no inlrequent case in modern 
biography. A man of genius, of an ardent temperament, 
TOcklesa of physical laws, self-indulgent, becomes presently 
unfortunate, querulous, a "discomfortable cousin," a thorn 
to himself anil to others. 

The scholar shames us by his bifold life. "Whilst some- 
tiling higher than prudence is active, he is admirable j when 
common sense is wanted, he is an incumbrance. Yesterday, 
Cssar was not ao great ; to-day. Job not so miserable. Yes- 
terday, radiant with the light of an ideal world, in which he 
lives, the first of men, and now oppresaed by wants, and by 
sickness, for which he must thank himself, none is so poor to 
do him reverence. He resembles the opium-eatera, whom 
travellers ilescribe as frequenting the bazaars of Constanti- 
nople, who skulk about all day, the moat pitiful drivellers, 
yellow, emaciated, ragged, and sneaking; then, at evening, 
when the baaiars are open, they slink to the opium shop, 
awaltow their morsel, and become tranquil, glorious, and 
great. All who has not seen the tragedy of imprudent 
genius, struggling for years with paltry pecuniary difficulties, 
at last sinking, chilled, exhausted, and fruitless, like a giant 
slaughtered by pins? 

Is it not better that a man should accept the first pains and 
mortifications of thiasort, which nature is not slack in sending 
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him, as hints that he must expect do other good than the 
just fruit of hia owe kbour and »e1f-denial? Health, bread; 
climate, social position, have their importance, and he will 
give them their due. Let him eateem Nature a perpetual 
counsellor, and her perfections the exact meaiure of our da* 
viations. Let him make the ni^ht, night, and the day, daj. 
Let him control the habit of expense. Let him see that M 
mnch wisdom may be expended on a private economy, as oa 
an empire, and as much wisdom may be drawn from it. The 
lawa of the world are written out for him on every piece of 
money in his hand. There is nothing he will not be tlie 
better for knowing, were it only the wisdom of Poor Richard i 
or the State-street prudence of buying by the acre, to aell by 
the foot ; or the thrift of the agriculturist to stick a tree be- 
tween whiles, because it will grow whilst be sleeps ; or the 
prudence which consists in husbanding little strokes of the 
tool, little portions of time, particles of stock, and sinill gains. 
The eye of prudence may never shut. Iron, if kept at the 
ironmonger's, will rust. Beer, if not brewed in the right 
state of the atmosphere, will sour. Timber of ships will rot 
at sea, or, if Isid up high and dry, will strain, warp, and dry- 
rot. Money, if kept by us, yields no rent, and is liable to 
loss ; if invested, is liable to depreciation of the particular 
kind of stock. Strike, says the smith, the iron is white. 
Keep the rake, says the haymaker, as nigh the scythe as you 
can, and the cart as nigh the rake. Our Yankee trade is re- 
puted to be very much on the extreme of this prudence. It 
saves itself by its activity. It takes bank notes — good, bod, 
clean, ragged, and saves itself by the speod with which it 
passes them off. Iron cannot rust, nor beer sour, nor timber 
rot, nor csllcoes go out of fashion, nor money stocks depra* 
oiate, in the kvi swift moments which the Yankee suffers 
BJiy one of them to remain in his possession In skating oter 
thin ice, our safety is in our speed 

Let him learn a prudence of a higher strain. Let him 
learn that everything in nature, even motes and feathers, go 
by Uw and not by luck, aod that what he sows, he reaps. 
By diligence and self- command, let him put the bread be 
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e&ts at hia own dbposal, and Dot at that of others, that he 
maj not stand in bitter and false relations to other men ; for 
the best good of wealth a freedom. Let him practise the 
minor virtues. How much of human life is lost in waiting I 
l^t him not make his fellow-creaturea wait. How manr 
words and promises are promises of conyersation ! Let his 
be words of fate. When he sees a folded and sealed scrap of 
paper float round the globe in a pine chip, and come ftSe to 
the eye for which it was written, amidst a awann lug popula- 
tion ; jet him likewise feel the admonition to intpgrate his 
being across all these distracting forces, and keep a slender 
human word among the storms, distances, and accidents, that 
drire ns hither and thither, and bj persistency^ make the 
paltry force of one man re-appear to redeem its pledge, after 
months and years in the most distant climates. 

We must not try to write the laws of any one virtue, look- 
ing at that only. Human nature loves no contradictions, but 
is symmetrical. The prudence which secures an outward 
well-being, ia not to be studied by one set of men, whilst 
heroism and holiness are studied by another, but they are re- 
concileable. Prudence concerns the present time, persona, 
property, and existing forms. But as every fact hath its 
roots in the soul, and if the soul were changed, would cease 
to be, or would become some other thing, therefore, the 
proper administration of outward things will always rest on a 
just apprehension of their cause and origin; that is, the good 
man will be the wise man, and the single-hearted, the politic 
insn. Every violation of truth is not only a sort of suicide 
in the liar, but is a stab at the health of human society. On 
the most profitable lie, the course of events presently lays a 
deatructive tax ; whilst IVankness proves to be the best tactics, 
for it invites frankness, puts the parties on a convenient foot- 
ing, and makes their business a friendship. Trust men, and 
they will be true to you ; treat them greatly, and they will 
show tbenoselvcs great, though they make an exception in 
your &Tour to all their rules of trade. 

So, in regard to disagreeable and formidable things, pru- 
dence does not consist in evasion, or in flight, but in courage. 
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He who wbhes to walk in the moat petcefiil parts of life nith 
any sereoitj, must screw himself Dp t« resolation. Let him 
front tl>e object of his wont appreheniion, and his stontneis 
will commoiily melte his fsar groundless. The Latin pro- 
verb saya, that "in battles, the eje is first overcome." The 
eje is daunted, and greatlj eu^gerates the perils of the 
hour. Entire self-possession may make a battle verr little 
more dangerons to lite than a match at foils or at foot-ball. 
Examples ore cited bj soldiers, of men who have Been the 
cannon pointed, and the fire given to it, and who have ttepped 
aside from the path of the ball. The terrors of the storm are 
chiefly confined to the parlour and the cabin. The drover, 
the Bailor, Wfiets it all day, and his health renews itself at 
as vigoroiu a pulse under the sleet, as under the sun of 
Jnoe. 

In the occurrence of nnplettaant things among neighbours, 
fear comes readily to heart, and magnifies the consequence of 
the other party ; but it is a bad counsellor. Every man ia 
actually weak, and apparently strong. To himself, he aeenu 
weak ; to others, formidable. You are afraid of Grim ; but 
Grim also is afraid of you. You are solicitous of the good- 
will of the meanest person, uneasy at hia ill-will. But the 
sturdiest offender of yoar peace and of the neighbourhood, 
If you rip up Ris claims, is as thin and timid as any ; and the 
peace of society is often kept, because, as children say, one is 
ftfVaid, and the other dares not. Far off, men swell, bully, 
and threaten : bring Ihem hand to hand, and they are a feeble 
folk. 

It is a proverb, that " courtesy costs nothing ;" but calcn- 
lation might come to value love for its profit Love is Ikbled 
to be blind ; but kindness is necessary to perception ; lore is 
not a hood, but an eje-water. If you meet a sectary, or a 
bosUle partisan, never recognise the dividing lines; but meet 
on what common ground remains, — if only that the sun 
shines, and the rain raios for both, — the area will widen very 
fiwt, and ere you know it, the boundary mountains, on which 
the eye had fastened, have melted into air. If he set out to 
contend, almost St. Paul will lie, almost St. John will hat«. 
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What low, poor, paltry, hypocritical people, an argument on 
religion niH make of the pure and chosen souls. Shuffle 
they will, and crow, crook, and hide, feign to coofeai here, 
only that they may hrag and conquer there, and not a 
thought has enriched either party, and Dot an emotion of 
bravery, modesty, or hope. So neither should you put your* 
■elfin a false position to your contemporaries, by indulging a 
vein of hostility end bitterneas. Though your riewa are in 
strught antagonism to theirs, assume an identity of sentiment, 
assume that you are saying precisely that which all think, 
and in the flow of wit and love, roll out your paradoiiCB in 
solid column, with not the infirmity of a doubt. So at least 
shall you get an adequate deliverance. The natural motions 
of the soul are so much better than the voluntary ones, that 
you will nerer do yourself justice in dispute. The thought 
ia not then taken hold of by the right handle, does not abow 
itself proportioned, and in its true bearings, but bears ex- 
torted, hoarse, and half witness. But assume a consent, and 
it sholl presently be granted, since, really, and underneath all 
their eiternal diversities, all men are of one heart and mind. 

Wisdom will never let us stand with any man or men, on 
an unfriendly footing. We refuse sympathy and intimacy 
with people, as if we waited for some better sympathy and 
intimacy to come. But whence and when f To-morrow 
nill he like to-day. Life wastes itself whilst we are prepar- 
ing to live. Our friends and fellow- workers die off from ns. 
Scarcely can we say, we see new men, new women, approach- 
ing us. We are too old to regard fashion, too old to expect 
3 of any greater, or more powerful. Let us suck 
IS of those affections and consuetudes that grow 
near ns. These old shoes are easy to the feet. Undoubtedly, 
we can easily pick faults in our company, can easily whisper 
names prouder, and that tickle the fancy more. Every man's 
ima^nation hath its friends ; and plessant would life be with 
auch companions. But, if you cannot have them on good 
mutual terms, you cannot have them. If not the Deity, but 
our ambition hews and shapes the new relations, their virtue 
escapes, as strawberrie* lose their flavour in garden beds. 
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Thus tmth, franlcTiesa, courage, lore, humilitj', and all the 
virtues range themseWei on the side of prudence, or the art 
of secnring a present well-being. I do not know if all matter 
will be found to be made of one element, as oxygen or 
hydrogen, at last, but the world of manners and actions U 
wrought of one stuff, and begin where we will, we are 
prettj sure, in a short space, to be mumbling our ten eon>- 



HEROISM. 

Pundit* li aadtr the sbado* of iwonla. 

In the elder English dramatists, and mainly in the plajs of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, there is a constant recognition of 
gentility, as if a noble behaviour were as easily marked in 
the society of their age, as colour is in our American popula- 
tion, "niien any Eodrigo, Pedro, or Valerio enters, though 
he be a stranger, the duke or governor exclaims, This ia a 
gentleman, — and proffers civilltieti without end; but all the 
rest are slag and refuse. In harmony with this delight in 
personul advantages, there is in their plays a certain heroic 
east of character and dialogue, — as in Bonduca, Sophocles, 
the Mad Lover, the Double Marriage,— wherein the speaker 
is so earnest and cordial, and on such deep grounds of cha- 
racter, that the dialogue, on the slightest additional incident 
in the plot, rises naturally into poetry. Among mapy texts, 
tdke the following. The Boman Martius has conquered 
Athens, — all but the invincible spirits of Sophocles, the Dake 
of Athens, and Dorigen, bis wife. The beauty of the latter 
inflames Martius, and be seelis to save her husband; but 
Sophocles will not ask his life, although assured that a word 
will save him, and the execution o^both proceeds. 

Vsteriiu. Bid ihr wife rimweU. 

Saph. No. I wUl tain no leave. Mjr Dorigen, 

Ur ■pint miU boTcr loi tlMC. PHtlne, butx. 
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Ssr, Stay. Sopboclet,— with tbig, tic op mr t 

TonKkemeuemrlorilbtMd. So,tl>wel1i 
Sent DM objeel aDdoiwatb the sua 




I do not readily remember anj poem, plaj, Beimon, novel, 

or oration, that our press vents in tlio last iW yews, which 
goes to the tame tune. We haTe a great many flutes and 
flageolets, bnt not often the sonud of any fife. Yet, Words- 
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worth's Laodamia, and the ode of" Dion," and come BonnetB, 
have a certain noble mnsic ; and Scott will sometimes draw 
a strobe like the portrait of Lord Evandale, ^ven by Balfour 
of Burley. Thomas Carlfle, with his natural taste for vtb^ 
is manlj and daring in character, has suffered no hemic trait 
in his favourites to drop from his biographical snd historical 
pictures. Earlier, Eobert Bums has gi»eii us a song or two. 
In the Harleian Miscellanies there is an account of the battle 
of Lutzen, which deserves to be read. And Simon Ockley'a 
History of the Saracens recounts the prodigies of individual 
valour with admiration, alt the more evident on the part of 
the narrator, that he seems to think that his place in Christian 
Oxford requires of him some proper protestations of abhor- 
rence. But if we explore the literature of Heroism, we shall 
quickly come to Plutarch, who is its Doctor and historian. 
To him we owe the Brasidas, the Dion, the Epaminondns, the 
Scipio of old, and I must think we are more deeply indebted 
to him than to alt the ancient writers. Each of his "Lives" 
is e. refutation to the despondency and cowardice of our reli- 
gious and political theorists. A wild courage, a stoicism not 
of the schools, but of the blood, shines in every anecdote, and 
bsG given that book its immense fsme. 

We need books of thia tart cathartic virtue, more than 
books of political science, or of private economy. Life is a 
festival only to the wise. Seen from the nook and chimney- 
side of prudence, it wears a ragged and dangerous front. 
The violattona of the laws of nature by our predecessors and 
our contemporaries are punished in us also. Thediseaseand 
deformity around us certify the infraction of natural, intel- 
lectual, and moral laws, and often violation on violation, to 
breed such compound misery. A lock-jaw, that lienda a 
man's h^ad hack to his heels; hydrophobia, that makes him 
bark at his wife and babes ; insanity, that maiies him eat 
grass ; war, plague, cholera, famine, indicate a certain ferocity 
in nature, which, as it had its inlet by human crime, must 
have its outlet by human sufTering. Unliappily, almost no 
man exists who has not, in his own person, become to some 
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amount a stockholder in the ain, and ao made himself liable 
to a ahare in the expiation. 

Our culture, therefore, must not omit the arming of the 
man. Let him hear in season, that he is born into the etate 
of war, and that the commonwealth and his own well-being 
require that he should not go dancing' in the weeds of peace, 
but warned, self-collected, and neither defying nor dreading 
the thnnder, let him take both reputation and life in his hand, 
and with perfect urbanity dare the gibbet and the mob, by the 
absolute truth of his speech and the rectitude of his behaviour. 

Towards all this external evil, the man within the breast 
assumes a warlike attitude, and affirms his ability to cope 
single-handed with the infinite army of enemies. To thif 
military attitude of the soul we give the name of Heroism. 
Its rudest form is the contempt for safety and ease, which 
makes the attractiveness of war. It is a self-trust which 
slights the reatrwnts of prudence in the plenitude of its 
energy and power to repair the harms it may suf&r. The 
bero is a mind of such balance, that no disturbances can 
shake his will, but pleasantly, and, as it were, merrily, he 
advances to his own music, alike in frightful alarms and in 
the tipsy mirth of universal dissoluteness. There is some- 
what not philosophical in heroism ; there is somewhat not 
holy in it ; it seems not to know that other souls are of one 
texture with it ; it hath pride ; it is the extreme of individual 
nature. Nevertheless, we must profoundly revere it. There 
is somewhat in great actions which does not allow us to go 
behind them. Heroism feels and never reasons, and therefore 
is always right, and, although a different breeding, diiferent 
religion, and greater intellectual activity, would have modi- 
fied, or even reversed the particular action, yet for the hero, 
that thing he does is the highest deed, and is not open to tlie 
censure of philosophers or divines. It is the avowal of the 
unschooled man, that he finds a quality in him that ia negli- 
gent of expense, of health, of life, of diuiger, of hatred, of re- 
proach, and that he knows that hb will is higher and more 
excellent than all actual and all possible ant^^nists. 
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Heroism works in contnuUction to the roice of mankind, and 
in contradiction, for a time, to the voice of the great and 
good. Heroism is an obedience to a aecret impulse of an in- 
dividual's character. Ifow to no other man can its wisdom 
appear as it does to him, for every man mast be BO|:^sed to 
see B little Arther on his own proper path than any one else. 
Therefore, just and wise men take umbrage at his act, until 
after some little time be past : then, they see it to be in unison 
with their acts. AH prudent men see that the action is clean 
coDlrarj to a sensual prosperity ; Tor every heroic set mea- 
sures itself by its contempt of some eitemal good. But it 
finds its own success at last, anil then the prudent also 
eitol. 

Self-trust is the essence of heroism. It is the state of the 
aoni at war, and its ultimate objects are the last defiance of 
falsehood and wrong, and the power to boar all that can 
be Inflicted by evil agenta. It speaks the truth, and it is 
just. It is generous, hospitable, tecnperaCe, sooroful of petty 
calculations, and scornful of being scorned. It persists ; it 
is of an undaunted boldness, and of a fortitude not to ba 
wearied ont. Its jest is the littleness of common life. That 
false prudence which dotes on health and wealth, is the fnl, 
the butt and merriment of heroism. Heroism, like Flotinus, 
is almost ashamed of its body. What shall it say, then, to 
the sugar'plums, and cats' 'cradles, to the toilet, complimenta, 
quarrels, cards, and custard, which rack the wit of all human 
aociety. What joys has kind Kature provided for ua dear 
creatures I There seems to be no interval between greatness 
and meanoesa. When the spirit is not master of the world, 
then is it its dupe. Yet the little man takes the great hoax 
80 innocently, works in it so headlong and believing, is bom 
red, and dies gray, arranging hia toilet, attending on his own 
health, laying trap* for sweet food and strong wine, setting 
his heart on a horse or a rifle, made happy with a little gossip^ 
or a little prwse, that the great soul cannot chooee hot hui^ 
at such earnest nonsense. " Indeed these humble considera- 
tions make me out of love with greatness. What a disgrace 
is it to me to take note how msDy pairs of silk stockings thou 
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haat, Dsmely, these and those that were the peach-coloured 
ones, or to bear the inventor;- uf th^ shirts, aa one for super- 
fluity, and one other for use." 

Citizens, thinkiog after the laws of ai'ithmetic, consider the 
inconvenience of receiving strangers at their fireside, reckon 
narrowly the loss of time and the unusual display : the soul 
of a better quality thrusts back the unseasonable economy into 
the vaults of life, and says, I will obey the God, and the sa- 
crliite and the fire he will provide. Ibn Hankal, the Arabian 
geographer, describes an heroic extreme in Ihu hospitiility of 
Sogd, in Bukbaria. " When I was in Sogd, I saw a great 
building, like a palace, the gates of which were open and 
fixed back to the wall with larg« nails. 1 asked the reason, 
and was tuld that the house hod nut been shut night or day 
for a hundred years. Strangers may present themselves at 
any hour, and in whatever number; the master has amply 
provided fnr the reception of the men and their animals, and 
is never happier than when tbey tarry for some time. No- 
thing of the kind have I aeea in any other country," The 
magnanimous know very well that they who give time, or 
money, or shelter, to the stranger — so it be done for love, and 
not for ostentation — do, as it were, put God under obligation 
to tbem, so perfect are the compensations of the universe. In 
•ome way, the time they seem to lose, ii redeemed, and the 
pains tbey seem to take, remunerate themselves. These men 
tux the flame of human love, and raise the standard of civil 
virtue among mankind. But hospitality must be for service, 
■ud not for show, or it pulls down the host. The brave soul 
rates itself too high to value itself by the splendour of its 
table and draperies. It givet what it hath, and all it hath, 
but its own majesty can lend a better grace to bannocks and 
fair water than belong to city feasts. 

The temperance of the hero proceeds from the same wish 
to do no dishonour to the worthiness he has. Bat he loves it 
for its elegancy, not for its austerity. It, seems not worth his 
while to be solemn, and denounce with bitterness fiesh-eating, 
or wine-drinking, the use of tobacco, or opium, or tea, or silk, 
or gold. A great man scarcely knows how he dines, how be 
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ilreMM, but withoDt railing or precinon, hk Stvi^ a mtaml 
and poetic. John Eliot, the Indian Apostle, drank wal^ 
and «aid of niDC, " It it a noble, g«>enm liquor, and we 
tbould be humbly thanbfnl fiir it, but, as I remtmber, water 
WRi made before it." Better atill is the tempenutce of king 
David, who poared out on the gronnd unto the Lord, the 
water which three of his warrion bad broaght him to diink, 
at the peril of their lives. 

It is told of Brutus, that when he fell on hb swonl, after 
the battle of Fbilippi, he qaoted a line of Euripides, " O vir- 
tue, I have followed thee through life, and I find thee at last 
but a shade." I doubt not the hero is slaudered bj this report. 
The heroic soul does not sell its justice Bnd its nobleness. It 
does not ask to dine nicelj, and to sleep warm. The essence 
of greatness is the perception that virtue is enough. Povertj 
ii it* ornament. Pientj it does not need, and can very well 
abide its loss. 

But that which takes mj fancj most, in the heroic class, is 
the good humour and hilarity they exhibit. It is a height to 
which common duty can very well attain, to suffer and to 
dare with solemnity. But these rare souls set opinion, snc- 
cesn, and life, at so cheap a rate, that they will not sootiM 
their enemies by petitions, or the show of sorrow, but wear 
their own habitual greatness. Scipio, charged with pecula- 
tion, refuses to do himself so great a disgrace as to wait for 
juitification, though he had the scroll of his accounts in his 
hands, but tears it to pieces liefore the tribunes. Socrates' 
condemnation of himself to be maintuned in all hononr in the 
Prytaneum, during his life, and Sir Thomas More's playful- 
ness at the scaffold, are of the same strain. In Beaummit 
and Fletcher's " Sea Yoyage," Juletta tells the stout captain 
and his company, 

Jul, Wh;, BUieii, 'III in oui pown to bang ye. 
_ Mfuler. Veiylikelr- 

These replies are sound and whole. Sport is the bloom ond 
glow of a perfect health. The great will not condescend to 
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take tinjthtng sertoualy ; all must be as gay as the song of a 
citnary, though it were the building- of cities or the eradica- 
tion of old and fooliflh cburchea and nations, which have cum- 
bered the earth long thousands of years. Simple hearts put 
all the history and customs of this world behind them, and 
pUy tbpir own play in innocent defiance of the Blue-Laws of 
the world; and such would nppear, could we see the human 
race assembled in vision, like little children frolicking toge- 
ther, though, to the eyes of manliind at large, they wear a 
stately and solemn garb of works and influences. 

The interest these fine stories have for us, the power of a 
romance over the boy who graapa the forbidden book under 
his bench at school, our delight in the hero, is the rauu fact 
to our purpose. AH these great and transcendent properties 
are ours. If we dilate in beholding the Greek energy, the 
Boman pride, it is that we are already domesticating the same 
sentiment. Let us find room for this great guest in our small 
houses. The first step of worthiness will be to disabuse us 
of our superstitious associations with places and times, with 
number and size. Why should these words, Athenian, Ro- 
man, Asia, and England, so tingle in the earP Let us feel 
that where the h-jart is, there the muses, there the gods so- 
joarn, and not in any geography of fame. MassachusettB, 
Connecticut River, and Boston Bay, you think paltry places, 
and the ear loves names of foreign .and classic topography. 
But here we are ; — that is a great fact, and, if we will tarry 
s little, we may come to learn that here is best. See to it, 
only that thyself is here; — and art and nature, hope and 
drMid, friends, angels, and the Sapreme Being, shall not be 
absent from the chamber where thou sittest. Epaminondas, 
brave and affectionate, does not seem to us to need Olympus 
to die upon, nor the Syrian sunshine. He lies very well where 
he is. "Tite Jerseys were handsome ground enough for Wash- 
ington to tread, and London streets for the feet of Milton. ^ 
great man illustrates his place, makes his climate genial in the 
imagination of men, and its air the beloved element of all de- 
licate spirits. That country is the &irest which ia inhalnted 
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bj the noblest minds. The pictures tchich fill the irasgina- 
tion in reading tbe actions of Pericles, Xenophon, Columbus, 
Bajard, Sidney, Hampden, teach ua how needlessly mean our 
life is, that we, hy the depth of our living, should deck it 
with more than regal or natiunal splendour, and act on prin- 
ciples that should interest man and nature in the length of 

We have seen or heard of manj eitraordinary joung men, 
who never ripened, or whose performance in actual life was 
not eitraordioary. When we see their air and mien, when 
wehearthem.^ieak of society, of boolts, of religion, we ad- 
mire their superiority ; they seem to throw contempt on the 
whole state of tbe world; theirs is tbe t«ne of a youthful 
giant, who is sent to work revolutions. But they enter BD 
active profession, and the forming Colossus shrinks to the 
common size of man. The magic thej ui^ed was tbe ideal 
tendencies, which always make the Actual ridiculous ; but 
the tough world had its revenge the moment they put their 
horses of the sun to plough in ila furrow. They found no 
example and no companion, and their heart fainted. What 
theu f The lesson they gave in their first aspirations is yet 
true, and a better valour, and a purer truth, shall one day 
execute their will, and put the world to shame. Or why 
should a woman liken herself to any historical woman, and 
think, because Sappho, or Scvign^, or De Stael, or the clois- 
tered souls who have hod genius and cultivation, do not satisfy 
the imagination, and the serene Themis, none can,^certainly 
not she. Why not ? She has a new and unattempted pro- 
blem to solve, perchance that of the happiest nature that ever 
bloomed. Let the maiden, with erect soul, walk serenely on 
her way, accept the bint of each new experience, try, in tuni, 
all the gifts God offers her, that she may learn the power 
and the charm, that like a new dawn radiating out of the 
deep of space, her new-bom being is. The fair girl, who 
repels interference by a decided and proud choice of influ- 
ences, BO careless of pleasing, so wilful and lofly, inspires 
every beholder with somewhat of her own nobleness. The 
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silent heert encourages her ; O friend, never strike sul to a 
fear. Come into port greatly, or wil with God the seas. 
Not in vaiii you live, for every pasung eye is cheered aod re- 
fii>ed by the vision. 

The characteristic of a ^nuine heroism is itd persistency. 
All men have wandering impubes, fits and starts of genero- 
sity. But when you have resolved to be greut, abide by 
yourself, and do not weakly try to reconcile yourself with 
tbe world. The heroic cannot be the common, nor the com- 
mon the heroic. Yet we have the weakness to expect the 
sympathy of people in those actions whose eioellence is that 
they outrun sympathy, and appeal to a tardy justice. If you 
would serve your brother, because it is fit fur you to serve 
him, do not take back your words when you find that prudent 
people do not commend you. Be true to your own att, and 
congratulate yourself if you have done something strange 
and eitravagant, and broken the monotony of a decorous age. 
It was a high counsel that I once heard given to a young 
person, " Always do what you are afraid to do." A simple 
manly character need never make an apology, hut should 
regard its past action with the calmness of Phocion, when he 
admitted that the event of the battle was happy, yet did not 
regret his dissuasion from the battle. 

There is no weakness or exposure for which we cannot 
find consolation in the thought — this is a part of my consti- 
tution, part of my relation and office to mj fellow -creature. 
Has nature covenanted with me that I should never appear .to 
disadvantage, never msko a ridiculous figure? Let us be 
generous of our dignity, as well as of our money. Greatness 
once and for ever has done with opinion. Vi'e tell our 
charities, not beraude we wish to he praised for them, not be- 
cause we think they have great merit, but for our justifica- 
tion. It is a capital blunder; as you discover, when another 
man recites his charities. 

To speak the truth, even with some austerity, to live with 
some rigor of temperance, or some extremes of generosity, 
seems to be an aaceticbm which common good uature would 
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appoint to those who are at ease and in plenty, in sign that 
thsy feel a brotherhood with the great mutdtude of aufiering 
men, And not onlj need we breathe and exercise the soul 
hy BSBUining the penalties of abstinence, of debt, of solitude, 
of unpopularity, but it behoves the wise man to look with a 
bold eye into those rarer dangers, which sometimes invside 
men, and to familiarize himself with disgusting forms of dis- 
ease, with sounds of execration, and the vision of violent 

Times of heroism are generally times of terror, but the day 
never ehinea in which this element may not work. The cir- 
cumsftnces of man, we say, are historically somewhat better 
in this country, and at this hour, than perhaps ever beibre. 
More freedom exists for culture. It will not row run against 
an axe, at the first step out of tlie beaten track of opinion. 
But whoso 13 heroic will always find crises to try his edge- 
Human virtue demands her champions and martyrs, and the 
trial of persecution always proceeds. It 13 but the other day 
that the brave Lorejoy gave his breast to the bullets of a mob, 
for the rights of free speech and opinion, and died when it 
was lietter not to live. 

I see not any road of perfect peace which a man can walk, 
but to take counsel of his own bosom. Let him quit too much 
association, let him go home much, and stablish himself in 
those courses he approves. The unremitting retention of 
simple and high sentiments in obscure duties, is hardening 
the character to that temper whicli will work with honour, if 
need be, in the tumult or on the scaffold. Whatever outrage* 
have happened to men, may befall a man again : and very 
easily in a republic, if there appear any signs of a decay of 
religion. Coarse slander, fire, lar and feathers, and the ^bbet, 
the youth may freely bring home to his mind, and with what 
sweetness of temper he can, and inquire how fast he can fix 
hi» sense of duty, braving such penalties, whenever it may 
please the next newspaper and a sufficient number of his 
neighbours to pronounce his opinions incendiary. 

It may calm the apprehension of calamity in the most sm* 
ceptible heart, to see how quick a bound nature has set to the 
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utmost infiiction of malice. We rapidly approach ft brink 
over whicti no enemy can follow us. 

Thou ut gnltt lu Iby grave. 
In the gloom of our ignorance of what shall be, in the hour 
when we are deaf to the higher voices, who does not envy 
them who have seen safely to an end their manful endeavour ! 
Who that sees the meanness of our politics, but inly congra- 
tulates Washington, that he is long already wrapped in his 
shroud, and for ever safe ; that he was laid sweet in bis grave, 
the hope of humanity not yet subjugated in him ? Who does 
not sometimes enyy the good and brave, who are no more to 
suffer from the tumults of the natural world, and await with 
curious complacency the speedy term of his own conversation 
with finite nature ? And yet the love that will be annihilated 
sooner than treacherous, has already made death impossible, 
and affirms itself no mortal, but a native of the deeps of ab- 
solute and inextinguiahahle being. 



THE OVEE-SOUL. 



Thebb is a difference between one and another hour of life, 
in their authority and subsequent effect. Our faith comes in 
moments ; our vice is habitual. Yet is there a depth in those 
hrief moments, which constrains us to ascribe more reality to 
them than to all other experiences. For tliis reason, the ar- 
gnioeDt, which is always forihcoming to silence those who 
conceive extraordinary hopes of man — namely, the appeal to 
experience — is for ever invalid and vain. A mightier hope 
abolidies despair. We give up the past to the objector, and 
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jet we hope. He must explain this hope. We grant that 
buman life is mean ; but bow did we find out that it was 
meui ? What is the ground of this uneasbess of ours ; of 
this old discontent P What is the universal sense of want and 
ignorance, but the tine inuendo by which the great bouI 
makes its enormous claim ? Why do men feel that the natural 
history of man has never been written, but always he is 
leaving behind what you have said of him, and it becomes 
old, and books of metaphysics worthless ? The philosophy 
of six thousand years has not eearched the chambers and 
magazines of the soul. In its experiments there has always 
remained, in the last analysis, a residuum it could not resolve. 
Han is a stream whose source is hidden. Always our being 
is descending into us from we know not Hheiice. The most 
exact calculator has no prescience that somewhat incalcukble 
may not baulk the very next moment. I am constrained 
every moment to acknowledge a higher origin for events than 
the will 1 call mine. 

As with events, so is it with thoughts. When I watch that 
flowing river, which, out of regions I see not, pours for a 
season its streams into me, — I see that I am a penuoner, — 
not a cause, but a surprised spectator of this ethereal water ; 
that I desire and look up, and put myself in the attitude of 
reception, but from some alien energy the visions comn. 

The Supreme Critic on all the errors of the past and the 
present, and the only prophet of that which must be, is that 
great nature in which we rest, as the earth lies in the soft arnis 
of the atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-soul, within which 
every man's particular being is contained and made one with 
all other; that common heart, of which all sincere conversa- 
tion is the worship, to which all right action is submisskin ; 
that overpowering reality which confutes our tricks and 
talents, and constr^ns every one to pass for what he is, and 
to speak from his character and not from his tongue ; and 
which evermore tends and aims to pass into our thought and . 
hand, and become wisdom, and virtue, and power, and beanty. 
We live in succession, in division, in parts, in particles. 
Meantime, within man is the soul of the whole ; the wis« 
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silence ; the universiil beauty, to which every part and par- 
ticle ia equally related; the eternal On«. And this deep 
power in which we exist, and whose beatitude ia all accessible 
to UH, 13 not only aelf-suMcinj^ and perfect in every hourf bat 
the act of seeing and the thing seen, the seer and the spec- 
tacle, the subject and the object, are one. We see the world 
piece by piece, as the sun, the noon, the animal, the tree : 
but the whole, of which these are the shining parts, is tile 
Eoul. It is only by the vision of that Wisdom tliat the 
horoscope of the ages can be read, and it is only by f«llinff 
back on our better thoughts, by yielding to the spirit of 
prophecy which is innate in every man, that we can know 
what it aaith. Every man's words, who apealia from that 
life, must sound vain to those who do not dwell in the same 
thought on their own part. I dare not speak for it. My 
words do not carry its august sense ; ll>ey 1^11 short and cold. 
Only itself can inspire whom it will, and behold ! their speech 
shall be lyrical, and sweet, and universal as the rising of the 
wind. Yet I desire, even by profane words, if sacred I may 
not use, to indicate the heaven of this deity, and to report 
what hints I have collected of the transcendent siropUcily 
and energy of the Highest Law. 

If we consider what happens in conversation, in reveries, 
in remorse, in times of passion, in surprises, in the instruc- 
tionii of dreams wherein often we see ourselves in masquerade, 
— the droll disguises only magnifying and enhancing a real 
element, and forcing it on our distinct notice, — we shall catch 
many hints that will broaden and lighten into knowledge of 
the secret of nature. All goes to show that the soul in man 
is not an organ, but animates and exercises all the organs ; ts 
not aftinetion, like the power of memory, of calculation, of 
comparison, — but uses these as hands and feet ; is not a 
facolty, but a light; is not the intellect or the will, but the 
master of the intellect and the will; — is the vast back -ground 
of onr being, in which they lie, — an immensity not possessed 
and that cannot be possessed. From within or from behind, 
a light shines throagh ms npon things, and makes ns aware 
that we are nothing, but the light is all. A man is the fit; ade 
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of a temple wherein all wUJom and all good abide. What 
we coramorily csll man, the eatiug, drinking, planting, count- 
ing man, does not, a» we know him, represent himself, bat 
misrepresents himself. Ilim we do not respect, but the soul, 
whose organ he is, would he let it appear through his action, 
would make our knees bend. When it breathes through his 
intellect, it is genius ; when it breathes through his will, it is 
Tirtne ; when it flows through his afiection, it is love. And 
the blindness of the intellect begins, when it would be some* 
thing of itself. The weakness of the will begins wheD tb« 
individual would he something of himself. All reform aims, 
in some one particular, to let the great soul baie its way- 
through lis ; in other words, to engage us to obej. 

Of this pure nature everj man is at some time sensible. 
Language cannot paint it with his colours. It is too subtle. 
It is undefinable, nnmeasurahle, but we know that it perradei 
and contains us. We knowthatall spiritual being is in man. 
A wise old proverb says, " God comes to see us without bell ;" 
that is, as there is no screen or ceiling between our heads and 
the infinite heavens, so is there no bar or wall in the soul 
where man, the effect, ceases, and God, the cause, begins. 
The walls are taken away. We lie open on one side to Uie 
deeps of spiritual nature, to all the attribntes of Giod. Jus- 
tice we see and know. Love, Freedom, Power. These na- 
tures no man ever got alKtve, but always they tower over us, 
and most in the moment when our interests tempt M to 
wound them. 

The sovereignty of this nature whereof we speak, is nuids 
known by its independency of those liroitatione which circum- 
scribe us on every hand. The soul oircumscribeth all things. 
As I have said, it contradicts all experience. In like manner 
it abolishes time and space. The influence of the senses has, 
in most men, overpowered the mind to that degree, that the 
walls of time and space have come to look solid, real, and 
insurmountable ; and to speak with levity of these limits, is, 
in the world, the sign of insanity. Yet time and space are 
but inverse measures of the force of the soul. A man is 
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c^ble of abolishing them both. The spirit sporta with 

Or tlrctcb ui hoar to elernity. 

We are often made to feel that there is another youth and 
age thnn that which is measured from the jear of our natural 
birth. Some thoughts alwaj'a find us joung and beep us so. 
Such a thought is the love of the universal and eternal beauty. 
Kvery mnn parts from that contemplation with the feeling 
that it rather belongs to ages than to mortal life. The least 
activity of the intellectual powers redeems us in a degree from 
the influences of time. In sickness, in languor, give ua a 
strain of poetry or a profound sentence, and we are refreshed ; 
or produce a voluire of Plato, or Shakspeare, or remind as of 
their names, and instantly we come into a feeling of longevity. 
See how the depp, divine thought demolishes centuries, and 
millenniums, and miikes itself present through all ages. Is 
the teaching of Christ less effective now than it was when first 
his mouth was opened? The emphasis of facts and persons 
to my soul has nothing to do with time. And so, always, the 
soul's scale ia one ; the scale of the senaea and the understand- 
ing is another. Before the great revelations of the soul, Time, 
Space, and Ifature shrink away. In common speech, we refer 
all things to time, as we habitually refer the immensely sun- 
dered stars to one concave sphere. And so we say that the 
Jodgment is distant or near, that the Millennium approaches, 
that a day of certain political, moral, social reforms is at hand, 
•nd the li^e; when we mean, that in the nature of things, 
one of the facts we contemplate is external and fugitive, and 
the other is permanentand connate with the soul. The things 
we now esteem fixed, shall, one by one, detach themselves, 
like ripe fruit, from our experience, and fall. The wind shall 
blow them none knows whither. The landscape, the figures, 
Boston, London, are tacts as fugitive as any institution past, 
or any whifFof mist or smoke, and so is society, and so ia the 
world. The soul tooVeth steadily forwarda, creating a world 
alnay before her, and leaving worlds alway behind her. She 
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has no datea, nor rites, nor persons, nor specialties, nor men. 
The soul knows only the soul. All else ia idle weeds for her 
wearing. 

After its own law and not hy arithmetic is the rate of its 
progress to be computed. The aoul'a advances are not made 
by gradation, such as cnn be represented by motion in « 
straight line : but rather by ascension of state, such as can be 
represented by metsmorphosis, — -from the f^ tfl the moral, 
from the worm to the fly. The growths of genius are of a 
certain tnial character, that does not advance the elect indi- 
vidual first over John, then Adam, then Richard, and give to 
each the pain of diBcovered inferiority, but by every throe of 
growth, the man expands there where he works, passing at 
each pulsation, classes, populations of men. With each divine 
impulse the mind rends the thin rinds of the visible and finite, 
and comes out into et«rnlty, and inspires and expiree its bIt. 
It converses with truths that have always been spolien in the 
world, and becomes conscious of a closer sympathy with Zeno 
and Arrtan, than with persons in the house. 

This is the law of moral and of mental gain. The simple 
rise as by specific levity, not into a particular virtue, but into 
the region of all the virtues. They are in the spirit which 
contains them all. The soul is superior to all the particulart 
of merit. The soul requires purity, but purity is not it; re- 
quires justice, but justice is not that ; requires beneficence, 
but is somewhat better : so that there is a hind of descent and 
accommodation felt when we leave speaking of moral nature, 
to urge H virtue which it enjoins. Far, to the soul in her 
pure action, all the virtues are natural, and not painfully 
acquired. Speak to his heart, and the man becomes suddenly 

Within the same sentiment is the germ of intellectual 
growth, which obej's the same law. Those who are capable 
of humility, of justice, of love, of aspirstiDn, are already on a 
platform that commands the sciences and arts, speech and 
poetry, action and grace. For whoso dwells ia this moral 
beatitude, does already anticipate those Special powers which 
men priie so highly ; just as love does Justice to all the gifts 
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(rf tbe object beloved. The lover hai no talent, do skiU, which 
passes for quite nothing with his enamoured maiilen, howevn 
ltttl« she may possess of related faculty. And the heart, 
v^iich abandons itself to the Supreme Mind, finds itself re- 
lated to all its woTks, and will travel a rojal road to particular 
knowledges and powers, for, in ascending to this primary 
and aborig'inal sentiment, we have come from our remote 
station on the circumference instantaneously' to the centre of 
the world, where, as in the closet of God, we see caoaes, and 
aaticipate the universe, which ia but a slow effect. 

One mode of the divine teaching is the incantation of the 
■pint in a form, — in forms, like mj own. 1 live in society ; 
with persona who answer to thoughts in ntj own miod, or 
outwardly express to me a certain obedience to the great in> 
stincts to which I Live, I se« its presence to them, I am 
certified of a common nature ; and so these other sonls, these 
separated selves, draw me as nothing else can. They stir ia 
me the new eraotioas we call passion ; of love, hatred, fear, 
admiration, pity; thence comes converaation, competition, 
persuasion, cities, and war. Persons are supplementary to 
tite primary teaching of the sotil. In youth we are mad for 
persons. Childhood and youth see all the world in them. 
Bntthelaj^^ experience of roan discovers the identical nature 
appearing through them all. Persons themselves acquaint us 
with the impersonal. In all conversation between two per* 
sons, tacit reference is made as to a third party, to a common 
natnre. That third party or common nature ia not social ; 
it ia impersonal ; is God, And so in groups where debate is 
eiwnest, and especially on great questions of thought, the com- 
pany become aware of their unity ; aware that the thought 
rises to an equal height in all bosoms, that all have a spiritual 
{nvperty in what was said, as well as the sayer. They alt 
wax wiser than they were. It arches over them like a temple, 
this nnity of thougbt, in which every heart beats with nobler 
sense of power and duty, and thinks and acts with unusual 
solemnity. All are conscious of attaining to a higher aelf- 
poBsession. It shines for all. There is a certain wisdom of 
humanity which is common to the greatest men with the 
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Ion-eat, and which onr ordinary education often laboDTs to 
silence and obstruct The mind is one, and the beet minds 
who love truth for its own sake, think much less of property 
ill truth. Thankfully tbey accept it everywhere, and do not 
label or stamp it with any man's name, fur it is Iheira long 
beforehand. It ia theirs from eternity. The learned and tbe 
studious of thought have no monopoly of wisdom. Th^ 
Tiolence of direction in some degree disqualifies them tothiuk 
truly. We owe many valuable observations to people who 
are not very acute or profound, and who say the thing with- 
out effort, which we want and have long been hunting in vain. 
The action of the soul is oflener in that which is felt and left 
unsaid, than in that which is 9ud in any conversation. It 
broods over every society, and they unccnaciously seek for it 
in each other. We know better than we do. We do not yet 
possess ourselves, and we know at ti)e same time that we are 
much more. I ieel the same truth how often in my trivial 
conversation with my neighl>ouTs, that somewbat higher in 
each of us overlooks this by-play, and Jove nods to Jove from 
behind each of us. 

Men descend to meet. In their habitual and mean service 
to the world, for which they forsake their native nobleness, 
tbey resemble those Arabian Sheikhs, who dwell in mean 
houses and a^ctan external poverty, to escape the rapacity of 
tbe Pacha, and reserve all their display of wealth for their 
interior and guarded retirements. 

As it is present in all persons, soil is in every period of life. 
It is adult already in the infant man. In my dealing with 
my child, my Latin and Greek, my accomplishments and my 
money, stead me nothing. They are all lost on him ; bat as 
much soul as I have, avails. If I am merely wilful, he gives 
me a Rowland (or an Oliver, sets his will against mine, one 
for one, and leaves me, if I please, the degradation of beating 
him b}' my superiority of strength. But if I renounce my 
will, and act for the soul, setting that as umpire between ua 
two, out of his young eyes looks the same soul ; he reveres 
and loves with me. 

The soul is tbe perceiver and revealer of truth. We know 
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truth when vre see it, let sceptic and scofier my what they 
choose. Foolish people tisk you, when jou have spoken what 
tiiey do not wish to hear, " How do jou know it is truth, and 
not an error of your own ?" We know truth when we see it, 
from opinion, as we know when we are awake that we are 
awake. It waa a grand sentence of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
which would alone indicate the greatness of that man's per- 
ception, — '"It is no proof of a man's understanding to be able 
to affirm whatever he pleases, but to be able to discern that 
what is true is true, and that what is false is false ; this is the 
mark and characler of intelligence." In the book I read, the 
good thought returns to me, as every truth will, the image of 
the whole soul. To the bad thought which I find in it, tbe 
same soul becomes a discerning, separating sword, and lops it 
away. We are wiser than we know. If we will not inter- 
fere with our thought, but will act entirely, or see bow tbe 
thing scuds in God, we know the particular thing, and every 
thing, and every man. For, the Maker of all things and all 
persons, stands behind us, and casts his dread omniscience 
throngh us over things. 

But beyond this recognition of its own in parUcular pas- 
sages of the individual's experience, it also reveals truth. And 
here we should seek to reinforce ourselves by ita very pre- 
sence, and to speak with a worthier, loftier strain of that ad- 
vent. For the soul's communication of truth is tbe highest 
event in nature, for it then does not gite somewhat tcom. 
itself, but it gives itielf, or passes into and l>ecomes that man 
whom it enlightens ; or in proportion to that truth he receives, 
it tabes him to itself. 

We distinguish the anoouncements of the soul, its manifes- 
tations of its own nature, by the term Revelation. These are 
■Iwaya attended by tbe emotion of the sublime. For thia 
communication is an influx of the Divioe mind into onr mind. 
It is an ebb of the individual rivulet before the flowing surgea 
of the sea of lift. Every distinct apprehension of this central 
c<Hnmandment agitates men with awe and delight. A thrill 
passes through all men at the reception of new truth, or at - 
the peribrmance of a great action, which comes ont of th« 
1.2 
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heart of nature. In these commuDications, the power to see 
is Dot separated from the will to do, hut the insight proceeds 
from obedience, and the obedience proceeds from a jojfnl per- 
ception. Every moment when the iiidividiiai feels himself 
iDTaded by it, is memorable. Always, I believe, by the oe- 
oessity of our constitution, a certain enthusiasm attends the 
indjvidoal's consciousness of that divine presence. The cha- 
racter and duration of this enthusiasm varies with the state of 
the individual, from an ecstasy and trance and prophetic in- 
spiration, —which is its rarer appearance, to the faintest glow 
of virtuous emotion, in which form it warms, tike otir house- 
bold fires, all the iamilies and associations of men, and makes 
society possible. A certain tendency to insanity has always 
Attended the opening of the religious sense in men, as if 
" blasted with oicess of light." The trances of Socrates ; the 
"union" of Plotinus; the vision of Porphyry; the conversion 
of Paul i the aorota of Behmen ; the convulsions of Geoi^ 
Fos and bis Quakers ; the illumination of Swedenborg ; are 
of this kind. What was in the case of these remarkable per- 
sons a ravishment, has, in innumerable instances in common 
life, been exhibited in leas striking manner. Everywhere the 
history of religion betrays a tendency to enthusiasm. The 
rapture of the Moravian and Quietist ; the opening of the in- 
ternal sense of the Word, in the language of the New Jeru- 
salem Church; the revival of the Calvin istic Churches; the 
experiences of the Methodists, are varying forms of (hat shud- 
der of awa and dHlight with which the individual soul always 
mingles with the universal soul. 

The nature of these revelations is always the same: they 
are perceptions of the absolute law. They are solutions of 
the soul's own questions. They do not answer the questions 
which the understanding asks. The soul answers never by 
words, but by the thing itself that is inquired after. 

Revelatbn is the disclosure of the soul. The popular notion 

of a revelation is, that it is a telling of fortunes. In past 

oraoies of the soul, the understanding seeks to find answers to 

• sensual questions, and undertakes to tell from God how long 

men shall exist, what their bands shall do, and who shall be their 
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company, ndding eren names, and dates, and places. But we 
most pick no locks. We must check this low curiosity. An 
answer in words is dflusbe ; it is really no answer to the 
questions you ask. Do not ask a description of the countries 
towards which you sail. The description does not describe 
them to you, and to-morrow you arrive there, and know them 
by inhabiting them. Men aak of the immortality of the soul, 
and the employments of heaven, ani^ the Btate of the sinner, 
and so forth. They even dream that ,Tesus has left replies to 
precisely these interrogatories. Never a moment did that 
sublime spirit speak in their patoit. To truth, justice, love, 
the attributes of the soul, the idea of immutableness is essen* 
tially associated. Jesus, living' in these moral sentiments, 
heedless of sensual fortunes, heeding only the manifestations 
of these, never made the separation of the idea of duration 
from the essence of these attributes; never uttered a syllable 
concerning the duration of the soul. It was lefb to his dis- 
ciples to sever duration from the moral elements, and to teach 
the immortality of the soul as a doctrine, and maintain it by 
evidences. The moment the doctrine of the immortality ia 
separately taught, man is already fallen. In the flowing of 
love, in the adoration of humility, there is no question of con- 
tinuance, No inspired man ever asks this question, or con- 
descends to these evidences. For the soul is true to itself, 
and the man in whom it is shed abroad, cannot wander from 
the present, which is infinite, to a future, which would be 
finite. 

These questions which we lust to ask about the future, are 
a confession of sin. God has no answer for them. No an- 
swer in words can reply to a question of things. It is not in 
an arbitrary " decree of God," but in the nature of man that 
a veil shuts down on the facts of to-morrow ; for the soul will 
not have us read any other cipher but that of cause and effect. 
By this veil, which curtains events, it instructs the children 
of men to live in to-day. The only mode of obtaining an 
answer to these questions of the senses, is to forego all low 
curiosity, and, accepting the tide of being which floats us into 
the secret of nature, work and live— worlt and live, and all 
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anawares, the advancing soul has built and forged for itMlf a 
new condition, and the question and the answer «re one. 

Thus is the aoul the perceiver and reveater of truth. 3y 
the same fire, serene, impersonal, perfect, which bums until 
it shall dissolve all things into the waves and sui^^ of an 
oceaD of tight, — wa see and know each other, and what spirit 
each is of. Who con tell the grounds of his knowledge uf the 
character of the several individuals in hia circle of friends P 
No man. Yet their acts and words do not disappoint him. 
In that man, though he knew no ill of him, he put no trust. 
In that other, though they had seldom met, authentic sigTis 
hod jet passed to eignify that he might he trusted as one who 
had an interest in his own character. We know each other 
very well, — which of us has been just to himself, and whether 
that which we teach or behold, is only an aspiration, or is our 
honest effort also. 

We are all discerners of spirits. That diagnosis lies aloft 
in our lite or unconscious power, not in the understanding. 
The whole intercourse of society, its trade, its religion, its 
friendships, its quarrels,— is one wide, judicial investigation 
of character. In full court, or in small committee, or con- 
fronted face to face, accuser and accused, men offer themselves 
to be judged. Against their will, they exhibit those decisive 
trifles by which character is read. But who judges P and 
what ? Not our understanding. We do not read them by 
learning or craft. No ; the wisdom of the wise man conusts 
herein, that he does not judge them ; he lets them judge 
themselves, ami merely reads and records their own verdict. 

By virtue of this inevitable nature, private will is over- 
powered, and, raaugre our efforts, or our imperfections, yonr 
genius will speak from you, and mine from me. That which 
we are, we shall teach — not voluntarily, but involuntarily. 
Thoughts come into our minds by avenues which we never 
left open, and thou^fate go out of our minds through avenues 
which we never voluntarily opened. Character teaches over 
our bead. The infallible index of true progress is found in 
the tone the man takes. Neither his age, nor his breeding, 
nor company, nor books, nor actions, nor talents, nor ^1 
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together, can hinder bim from being deferential to a higher 
spirit than hia own. If he have not found his home in God, 
his manners, his forms of speech, the turn of his sentences, 
the build, shall I say, of all his opinions will involuntarily 
confess it, let him brnve it out how he will. If he have 
found his centre, the Deity will shine through him, throngh 
all the disguises of ignorance, of ungenial temperament, of 
anfavourable circumstance. The tone of seeking is one, and 
the Cone of having is another. 

The great distinction between teachers, sacred or literary ; 
between poets like Herbert, and poets lite Pope; between 
philosophers like Spinoza, Kant, and Coleridge, — and philoso- 
phers like Locke, Paley, Mackintosh, and Stewart; between 
men of the world wha are reckoned accomplished talkers, and 
here and there a fervent mystic, prophesying half-insane 
under the iniinitude of his thought, is, that one class speak 
fiwn loi'rtin, or from experience, aa parties and possessors of 
the Jact ; and the other class, Jrom loiiAoat, aa spectators 
merely, or perhaps as acquMnted with the tact, on the evi- 
dence of third persons. It is of no use to preach to me from 
without. I can do that too easily myself. Jesus speaks 
always from within, and in a degree that transcends all 
others. In that, is the miracle. That includes the miracle. 
My soul believes beforehand that it ought so to be. All men 
stwid continually in the expectation of the appearance of 
■uch a teacher. But if a man do not speak from within the 
veil, where the word is one with that it tells of^ let him lowly 

The same Omniscience flows into the intellect, and makes 
what we call genius. Much of the wisdom of the world is 
laoC wisdom, and the most illuminated class of men are no 
doubt superior to literary feme, and are not writers. Among 
the multitude of scholars and authors, we feel no hallowing 
presence; we are sensible of a knock an4 skill rather than of 
inspiration ; they have a light, and know not whence it comes, 
and call ittheirown: their talent is some exaggerated faculty, 
some overgrown member, so that their strength is a disease. 
Id these instoDcea, the intellectual gifts do not make the imi- 
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presaion of virtup, hat almost of vice ; and we fee] that a 
man'E talents stand id the way of his advaiic«meDt ia truth. 
But genius is religious. It is a larger inbibing of the ctoii' 
mon heart. It is not anomalous, but more like, and not less 
like other men. There ia in all great poeta a wisdom of 
humanity, nhich is superior to any talents they eiercise. 
The anthor, the wit, the partisan, the fine gentleman, doea 
Dot take place of the man. Humaoity shines in Homer, 
in Chaucer, in Spenser, in Skakspeare, in Milton. They are 
content with truth. They use the positiye degree. They 
leetn frigid and i^legmatic to those who have been apiced 
with the frantic passion and violent colouring of injerior, liut 
pillar writers. For, they are poets by the free course which 
they allow to the informing soul, which, tlirough their eyes, 
beholdeth again, and bleeaeth the things which it hath rnade. 
The aoul is superior to its knowledge ; wiser than any of its 
works. The great poet makes us feel our own wealth, and 
then we think less of his compositions. His greatest commu- 
nication to our miud is, to teach us to despise all he has done. 
Shakspeare carries us to Euch a lofty strun of intelligent ac- 
tivity, as to suggest a wealth which beggars his own ; and we 
then feel that the splendid works which he has created, and 
which, in other hours, we extol as a sort of self-existent 
poetry, take no stronger hold of real nature than the shadow 
of a passing traveller on the rock, Tlie inspiratiou which 
uttered itself in Hamlet and Lear, could utter things as good 
from day to day fur erer. Why then should I make account 
of Hamlet and Lear, as if we had not the soul from which 
they fell aa syllables from the tongue? 

This energy does not descend into individual life, on any 
other conditi<ai than entire possession. It comes to the lowly 
and simple ; it comes to whomsoever will put off what ia 
foreign and proud; it comes as insight; it comes as serenity 
and grandeur. When we see those whom it inhabits, we are 
apprised of new degrees of greatnees. From that inspiratioa 
the man comes back with a changed tone. He does not talk 
with men with an eye to their opinion. He tries them. It 
cequires of us to be plain and true. The vun tnveller attempts 
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to embellUh hk life by quoting my Lord, and the Prince, and 
the CoDotesa, who thus said or did to him. The ambitions 
vulgar show yon tbeir spoons, and brooches, and rings, and 
preserve their cards and compliments. The mure cultivated, 
in their aceountof their own experience, cull out the pleasing 
poetic circumstance; the visit to Kome; the man of genius 
thpy saw ; the brilliant friend they know ; still further on, 
perhaps, the gorgeous landscape, the mountain lights, the 
mountain thoughts, they enjoyed yesterday,- — and so seek to 
throw a romantic colour over their life. But the soul that 
ascendeth to worship the great God is plain and true; has no 
rose colour; no fine friends; no chivalry; no adventures; 
does not want admiration ; dwells in the hour that now is, in 
the earnest experience of the common day, — by reason of the 
present moment, and the mere trifle having become porons to 
thought, and l:iibu1ous of the sea of light. 

Converse with a mind that is grandly simple, and literature 
looks like word-catching. The simplest utterances are wnr- 
Uiiest to be written, yet are they so cheap, and so things of 
course, that in theinfinite riches of the soul, it is like gathering 
a few pebbles off the ground, or bottling a little Rir in a phial, 
when the whole earth nnd the whole atmosphere are ours. 
The mere author, in such society, is like a pickpocket among 
gentlemen, who has come in to steal a gold button or a pin. 
Nothing can pass there, or make you one of the circle, but 
the casting aside your trappings, and dealing man to man in 
naked truth, plain confession, and omniscient affirmation. 

Souls such as these treat you as gods would ; walk as gods 
in the earth, accepting without any admiration, your wit, 
your bounty, your virtue, even, say rather your act of duty, 
for your virtue they own as their proper Hood, royal as them- 
selves, and over-royal, and the father of the gods. But what 
rebuke their ptfun fraternal bearing casts on the mutual flat- 
tery with which authors solace each othef, and wound them- 
selves [ These flatter not. I do not wonder that these men 
go to see Cromwell, and Christina, and Charles II., and James 
I., and the Grand Turk. For they are in their own elevation, 
the fellows of kings, ani must feel the servile tone of conver- 
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Ration in the world. Tbey must always be a godsend to 
princea, ibr they cooiront them, a king to a king, without 
ducking or concession, and give a high natore the refTesbroent 
and satisfkcUon of resistance, of plain humanity, of even 
companionship, and of new ideas. They leave them wiser 
and superior men. Souls like these make us feel that sin- 
cerity is more excellent than flattery. Deal bo plainly with 
man and woman as to conetrain the utmost sincerity, and 
destroy all hope of trifling with you. It is the highest 
com|iliment jou can pay. Their "highest praising," said 
Milton, "is not flattery, and their pltunest advice b a kind 
of prabing." 

Inellable is the union of man and God in every act of the 
soul. The simplest person, who in hb integrity worships 
God, becomes God; yet for ever and ever the influx of this 
better and universal self b new and unsenrchalile. Ever it 
inspires awe and astonishment. How liear, how soothing to 
roan, arises the idea of God, peopling the lonely place, eflacing 
the scars of our mbtakes and disappointments ! When 
we have broken our god of tradition, and ceased liom onr 
god of rhetoric, then may God fire the heart with his pre- 
sence. It is the doubling of the heart itself, nay, the infinite 
enlargement of the heart with a power of growth to a new 
infinity on every side. It inspires in m»n an infallible trust. 
He has not the conviction, but the sight that the best is the 
true, and may in that thought eusily dismiss all particular 
uncertainties and fears, and adjourn to the sure revelation of 
time, the solution of hb private riddles. He U eure that his 
welfare b dear to the heart of being. In the presence of 
law to his mind, he b overflowed with a reliance so univerval, 
that it sweeps away all cherished hopes and the most stable 
projects of mortal condition in its flood. He l)elieves that be 
cannot escape from his good. The things that are really for 
thee, gravitate to thee. You are running to seek jont friend. 
Let ^'our feet run, but your mind need not. If yon do not 
find him, will you not acquiesce that it is best you should not 
find him ? for there is a power, which, as it b in you, is ia 
him also, and could therefore very well bring you together, 
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if it were for the best You are preparing with ei^;ernesB to 
go and render a service to which your tftleot and yonr taste 
invite you, the love of men, and the hope of fame. Has it 
not occurred to you, that you h^ve no right to go, unless 
you are equally williog to be prevented from going ? Oh, 
believe, as thou livest, that every sound that is spoken over 
the round world, vwhich thou oughteat to hear, will vibrate 
on thine ear. Every proverb, every book, every by-word 
that belongs to thee for aid or comfort, shall surely come 
home through open or winding passages. Every friend whom 
not thy fantastic will, but the great and tender heart in thea 
craveth, shall lock thee in his embrace. And this, because 
the heart in thee is the heart of all ; not a valve, not a wall, 
not an intersection is there anywhere in nature, hut one blood 
rolls uninterruptedly, an endless cireulation through all men, 
as the wat«r of the ^obe is alt one sea, and, truly seen, its ' 
tide is one. 

Let man then learn the revelation of all nature, and alt 
thought to his heart ; this, namely, that the Highest dwells 
with him ; that the sources of nature are in his own mind, if 
the sentiment of duty is there. But if he would bnow what 
the great God spenketh, he must " go into his closet and shut 
the door," as Jesus s^d. God will not make himself mani- 
fest to cowards. He must greatly listen to himself, with- 
drawing himself from all the accents of other men's devo- 
tion. Their prayers even are hurtful to him, until he have 
made his own. The soul makes no appeal from itself. OuT 
religion vulgarly stands on numbers of believers. Whenever 
the appeal is made, — no matter how indirectly, — to numbers, 
proclamation is then and there made, that religion is not. He 
that finds God a sweet, enveloping thought to him, never 
counts his company. When I sit in that presence, who shall 
dare to come in P When I rest in perfect humility, when I 
burn with pure love,^whftt can CaKin or Swedenhorg aayP 

It makes no difference whether the appeal is to numbers or 
to one. The fdth that sUnds on authority is not f^th. The 
reliance on authority measures the decline of religion, tlie 
withdrawal of the soul. The position men have given to 
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Jesus, now for luny centuries of history, is » position of 
authority. It characteriaes themselves. It cannot alter the 
eternal fact^ Greut is the soul, and plain. It is no flatterer, 
it is no follower ; it never appeal* from itself. It always 
believei in itself. Before the immense possibilities of man, 
all mere experience, all past bio^aphj, however spotless and 
Munted, shrinks awaj. Before that holy heaxen which our 
presentiments foreshow us, «e cojinot ea$i1j praise any form 
of life we.have seen or read of. We not only affirm that we 
hare few great men, but absolutely speaking, that we have 
none ; that we have no history, no record of any character or 
mode of living, that entirely contents us. The taints and 
demigods whom history worships, we are constrained to ac- 
cept with a grain of allowance. Though in our lonely hours, 
we draw a new strength out of their roemory, yet pressed on 
our attention, as they are by the thoughtless and customary, 
they fatigue and invade. The soul gives itself alone, original 
and pure, to the Lonely, Original, and Pure, who, on that 
condition, gladly inhabits, leads, and speaks through it. Then 
is it glad, young, and nimble. It is not wise, but it sees 
through all t^ngs. It is not called religious, but it is inno- 
cent It calls the light its own, and feels that the grass grows, 
and the stone fiills by a law inferior to, and dependent on its 
nature. Behold, it saitb, I am born into the great, the uni- 
versal mind. I the imperfect, adore my own Perfect. I am 
somehow receptive of the great soul, and thereby I do over- 
look the sun and the stars, and feel them to be but the fur 
accidents and effects which change and pass. More and more 
the surges of everlasting natare enter into me, and I become 
public and human in my regards and actions. So come I to 
lire in thoughts, and act with energies which are immorlaL 
Thus revering the sonl, and learning, as the ancient said, 
that " its beauty is immense," man will cone to see that Ihe 
world is the perennial miracle which the soul worketh, and 
be less astonished at particular wonders; he will learn that 
there is no profkne history; that all history is sacred; that 
the nniverse is represented in an atom, in a moment of 
time. He will weave do longer a spotted life of shreds and 
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patches, but ^ will live with a divioe Dnitj. He will ceue 
from what is base and frivolaua in hia own life, and be content 
vith all places and any service he 'can rende* He will 
calmly front the morrow in the negljgency of that tmst 
which mrriesGnd vpithit, and so hath already the Hhokfutoie 
in the imttom of the heart. 



CIRCLES. 

Thb eye is the first circle ; the horizon which it forms is the 

Bccond ; and throughout nature this primary figure is re< 
peated without end. It is tiie highest emblem ia the cipher 
of the world. St. Augastin described the nature of God aa 
a circle whose centre was everywhere, and its circumference 
nowhere. We are all our lifetime reading the copious sense 
of this first of forms. One moral we have already deduced 
in considering the circular or compensatory character of every 
human action. Another analogy we shall now trace; that 
every action admits of being outdone. Our life is an appren- 
ticeship to the truth, that aronnd every circle another can be 
drawn ; that there is no end in nature, but every end is a 
beginning; that there is always another dawn risen on mid- 
noon, and under every deep a lower deep opens. 

This fact, as fiir as it symboliMs the monJ tact of the Un- 
attainable, the flying Perfect, around which the hands of man 
can never meet, at once the inspirer and the condemner rf 
every success, may conveniently serve us to connect many 
illustrations of human power in every department. 

There are no fixtures in nature. The universe is fluid and 
volatile. Permanence is but a word of degrees. Our globe, 
seen hy God, is a transparent law, not a niass of facts. The 
law dissolves the fact and holds it fluid. Our culture ia the 
predominance of an idea which draws after it all this train of 
cities and institutions. Let as rise into another idea : they 
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will disappear. The Greek Ecnlptare is all malted away, as 
if it Iisdbeen Bistues of ice: here and there a suUtary fig-ure 
or fragment remiUDing, as we see flecks and scraps of snow 
left in cold dens and mountain clefts, in June and July. For 
the genius that created it, creates now somewhat else. The 
Greek letters last a little longer, but are already passing 
under the same sentence, and tumbling into the inevitable pit 
which the creation of new thought opens for all that is old. 
The new continents are built out of the ruins of an dd 
planet: the new races fed out of the decomposition of the 
foregoing. New arts destroy the old. See the investment 
of capital in aqueducts, made useless by hydraulics ; fortifica- 
tions, by gunpowder; roads and canals, by railways; sails, 
by steam ; steam, by electricity. 

You admire this tower of granite, weathering the hurts of 
BO many ages. Yet a little waving hand built this huge wall, 
and that which builds, is better than that which is built. 
The hand tbat built, can topple it down much faster. Better 
than the hand, and nimbler, was the invisible thought which 
wrought through it, and thus ever behind the coarse effect, 
ia a fine cause, which, being narrowly seen, is itself the effect 
of a finer cause. Everything looks permanent until its secret 
is known. A rich estate appears to women and children, a 
firm and lasting fact; to a merchant, one easily created out 
of any materials, and easily lost. An orchard, good tillage, 
good grounds, seem a fiiture, like a gold mine, or a river, to 
a citizen, but to a large farmer, not much more fixed than the 
state of the crop. Nature looks provokingly stable and 
secular, but it has a cause like all the rest ; and when once I 
comprehend that, will these fields stretch so immovably 
wide, these leaves hang so individually considerable P Fer- 
manence is a word of degrees. Everything is medial- 
Moons are no more bounds to spiritual power than bat- 
balls. 

The key to every man is his thought. Sturdy and defying 
though he look, he has a helm which he obeys, which is, the 
idea after which all hia ftcts are classified. He can only he 
reformed by showing him a new idea which commands his 
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Dim. The life of man U a self-evolving circle, wliicli, from 
a ring in perceptibly small, rushes on all sides outwards to 
new and lai^er circles, and that without end. The extent to 
which this generation of circles, wheel without wheel, will 
go, depends on the force or truth of the individual soul. For, 
it is the inert effort of each thought having formed itseK into 
a circular wave of circumstance, as, for instance, an empire, 
rules of an art, a local usage, a religious rite, to heap itself on 
that ridge, and to solidifj', and hem in the life. But if the 
soul is quick and stron);, it bursts over that boundary on all 
tides, and eipands another orbit on the great deep, which also 
runs up into a high wave, with attempt again to stop end to 
bind. But the heart refuses to be imprisoned ; in its Srat and 
narrowest pulses, it already tends outward with a vast force, 
and to immense and innumerable expansions. 

Every ultimate iact U only the tirst of a new series. 
Every general law only a particular fact of some more general 
law presently to disclose itself. There is no outside, no en- 
closing wall, no circumference to us. The man finishes his 
story, — how good I how final ! how it puts a new face on all 
things I He fills the sky. Lo, on the other side, rises also a 
man, and draws a circle around the circle we had justpm- 
nounced the outline of the sphere. Then already is our first 
speaker, not man, but only a first speaker. His only redress 
is forthwith to draw a cirele outside of his antagonist. And 
BO men do by themselves. The result of to-day, which haunts 
the mind and cannot be escaped, will presently be abridged 
into a word, and the principle that seemed to explain nature, 
will itself be included as one example of a bolder generaliza- 
tbn. In the thought of to-morrow there is a power to up- 
heave all thy creed, all the creeds, all the literatures of the 
nations, and marshal thee to a heaven which no epic dream 
has yet depicted. Every man is not so much a workman in 
the world, as he is a suggestion of that he should be. Men 
walk as prophecies of the next age. 

Step by step we scale this mysterious ladder : the steps are 
actions ; the new prospect is power. Every several result b 
threatened and judged by that which follows. Every one 
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Mens to be contradicted by the new ; it b only limited by 
the new. The new statement is alwayi hat«d by the old, 
and, to those dwelling in the old, cornea like an abysa of ecep- 
tici«m. But the Bye soon gets wonted to it, for the eye and 
it are effects of one cause ; then ita innocency and Iwnefit 
appear, and, presently, all ita energy spent, it palea and dwin- 
dles before the revelation of the new hour. 

Fear not the new generalization. Does the fact look erase 
and material, threatening to degrade thy theory of spirit P 
Elesist it not ; it goes to refine and raiae thy theory of matter 
just as much. 

There are no fixtures to men, if we appeal to conftciousness. 
Kyery man supposes himself not to be fully understood ; and 
if there is any truth in him, if he rests at last on the diviue 
soul, I see not how it can be otherwise. The last chamber, 
the last closet, be mnst fee), was never opened; there is 
always a residuum unknown, unanalyi^ble. That is, every 
man believes that be has a greater possibility. 

Our moods do not believe in each other. To-day, I ani 
fiill of thoughts, and can write what I please. I see no reason 
why I should not have the same thought, the same power 
of expression, to-morrow. What I write, whilst I write it, 
seems the most natural thing in the world ; but, yesterday, I 
saw a dreary vacuity in this direction in whk^ now I see so 
much ; and a mooCh hence, I doubt not, I shall wonder who 
he was that wrote so many continuous pages. Alas, for thia 
infirm faith, this will not strenuous, this vast ebb of a vast 
flow ! I am God in nature ; I am a weed by the wall . 

The continual effort to raise himself above himself, to work 
a pitch above bis last height, betrays itself in a man's rela- 
tions. We thirst for approbation, yet cannot forgive the ap- 
prover. The sweet of nature is love ; yet if I have a friend, 
I am tormented by my imperfectbns. The love of me ac- 
cuses the other party. If he were high enough to slight me, 
then could I love him, and iwe by mj affection to new 
heights. A man's growth is seen in the successive choira of 
his friends. For every friend whom he loses for truth, he 
gains a better. I thought, at I walked in the woods and 
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mnied on mj fiiends, why Bhonld I play with them thi* 
game of idolatry ? 1 know and we too well, wben not volun- 
tarily blind, the speedy limita of persons called high and 
worthy. Rich, noble, and great they are by (be liberality of 
our speech, but truth is sad. O blessed Spirit, whom 1 for- 
sake for these, they are not thee I Every personal considera- 
tion that we allow, costs ns heavenly state. We sell the 
thrones of angels for a short and turbulent pleasure. 

How often must we learn this lesson f Men cease to in- 
terest ns when we find their limitations. The only sin is 
limitation. As soon as you once come up with a man's 
limitations, it is all over with bim. Has be talents ? has be 
enterprises ? has he knowledge ? it boots not. Infinitely 
alluring and attractive was he to you yesterday, a great hope, 
a sea to swim in ; now, you have found hb shores, found it 
a pond, and you care not if you never see it again. 

Each new step ws take in thought reconciles twenty seem- 
ingly discordant &cts, as expressions of one law. Aristotle 
and Plato are reckoned tha respective heads of two schools. 
A wise man will see that Aristotle Flatonizes. By going one 
step farther back in thought, discordant opinions are recon- 
ciled by being seen to be two sitrames of one principle, and 
we can never go so far back as to preclude a still higher 

Beware when the great God lets loose a thinker on this 
planet Then all things are at risk. It is as when a coa- 
fli^ration has broken out in a great city, and no man knows 
what is safe, or where it will end. There is not a piece of 
science, but its flank may be turned to-morrow ; there is not 
any literary reputation, not the so-called eternal names of 
&me, that may not be revised and condemned. The very 
hopea of man, the thoughts of his heart, the reti^n of 
nations, the manDers and morals of mankind, are all at the 
mercy of a new generalization. Generalization is always a 
new influx of the divinity into the mind. Hence the thrill 
that attends it. 

Talour consists in the power of self-recovery, so that a 
man cannot have his flank turned, cannot be out-generslled, 
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bat {int faim where yon will, he stands. This can only be 
by his preferring truth t^ bis past apprehensioD of tmth; and 
bis alert acceptance of it tiom whatever quarter ; the intrepid 
conviction that his laws, his relations to society, his Chris* 
tianity, bis world, may at any time he superseded and 
decense. 

There are degrees in idealism. We leam first to play mth 
it academically, as the mi^net was once a toy. Then we see 
in the hey-day of youth and poetry that it may be true, that 
It is true in gleams and fragments. Then, its countenance 
waxes stem and grand, snd we see that it must be true. It 
now shows itself ethical and practical. We leam that God 
li ; that be is In me ; and that all things are shadows of him. 
The idealism of Berkeley b only a crude statement of tlie 
idealism of Jeans, and that, agun, is a crude statement of the 
fact that all nature is the rapid efflux of goodness executing 
and organizing itself Much more obviously is history and 
the state of the world, at any one time, directly dependent on 
the intellectual classification then existing in the minds of 
men. The things which are dear to men »t this hour, are so 
on account of the Ideas which have emerged on their mental 
horizon, and which cause the present order of things as a tree 
bears its apples. A new degree of culture would instantly 
revolutionize the entire sjEtem of human pursuits, 

Cimversation is a game of circles. In conTersation we 
pluck up the termitti which bound the common of silence on 
every aide. The parlies are not to be judged by the spirit 
they partake and even express under this Pentecost. To- 
morrow they will have receded from this high-water mark. 
To-morrow you shall find them stooping under the old pack- 
saddles- Yet let UB enjoy the cloven flume whilst it glows on 
our walls. When each new speaker strikes a new light, 
emancipates us from the oppression of the last speaker, to 
oppress us with the greatness and cxclusiveness of his own 
thought, then yields us to another redeemer, we seem to 
recover our rights, to become men. O what truths, profound 
and executable only in ages and orbs, are supposed in the an- 
nouncement of every truth I In common hours, society sits 
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cold and statuesque. We sll stand watting, empty, — know- 
ing, possibly that we can be full, surronnded by mighty sym- 
bols which are not symbols to us, but pnae and trivial toys. 
Then cometh the god, and converts the statues into fiery men, 
and by a flash uf his eye bums up tite teil which slirouded alt 
things, and the meaning of the ?ery furnitnre, of cup and 
saucer, of cbur and clock and tester, is manifest. The ^ts 
which loomed so large in Uie fogs of yesterday, — property, 
clitnate, breeding, personal beauty, and the like, — have 
strangely changed their proportions. All that we reckoned 
settled, sfaaJces now and rattles ; and literatures, cities, cliraatas, 
religions, leave their foundations, and dance before our eyes. 
And yet here, again, see the ewift clrcnmacription. Good as 
is discourse, silence is better, and shames it. The length of 
Ae discourse indicates the distance of thought betwixt the 
speaker and the hearer. If they were at a perfect under- 
standing in any part, no words would be necessary thereon. 
If at one in all parts, no words would be suffered. 

Liitersture is a point outside of our hodiernal circle, through 
which a new one may be described. The use of literature is 
to afford us a platform whence we may command a view of 
our present life, a purchase by which we may move it. We 
£11 ourselves with ancient learning ; instal ourselves the best 
we can in Grreek, in Funic, in Roman houses, only that we 
may wiselier see French, English, and American houses and 
modes of living. In like manner, we see literature best from 
the midst of wild nature, or fWim the din of at^irs, or from 
a high religion. The field cannot he well seen fhim within 
the field. The astronomer must have his diameter of the 
earth's orbit aa a base to find the parallax of any star. 

Tlierefore, we value the poet. All the argument and all 
the wisdom is not in the encyclopffidia, or the treatise on 
metaphpios, or the Body of Divinity, but in the sonnet or 
tiie play. In my daily work I incline to repeat my old steps, 
and do not believe in remedial force, in the power of change 
and reform. But some Fetmroh or Ariosto, filled with the 
new wine of his imagination, writes me an ode, or a brisk 
romance, full of daring thought and action. He smites and 
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STOiuea me with his ibiiW tones, breaks up mj whole chidn 
of habits, and I open mj eye on mj own possibilities. Ha 
claps wings to the sides of all the solid old lumber of the 
world, and I am capable once more of choosing' a straight 
path in theory and practice. 

We have the same need to command a view of the religitm 
of the world. We can oerer see duistianity from the cate- 
chism : — from the pastures, from a boat in the pond, from 
amidst the songs of wood-birds, we possibly may. Cleaiued 
by the elemental light and wind, steeped in the sea of beanti- 
All forms which the field offers us, we may chance to cast • 
right glance back upon biogr^ihy. Christianity is ri^ttly 
dear to the best of mankind ; yet was there never a yonng 
philosopher whose breeding had fallen into the Christian 
chnrch, by whom that brave text of Paul's was not espet^ally 
prized, " Then shall also the Son be subject unto Him ytba 
put all things under him, that God may be all in ail." Let 
the claims and the virtues of persons be never so great and 
welcome, the instinct of man presses eagerly onwwd to the 
impersonal and illimitable, and gUdly arms itself againat the 
dogmatism of bigots with this generous word, out of the book 
itself. 

The natural world may be conceived of as a system of coa- 
ceutric circles, and we now and then detect in nature sli^t 
dislocations, which apprise u« that this surface on which vie 
now s(*nd is not fixed, but sliding. These manifold tenacioaa 
qualities, this chemistry and vegetation, these met^s and ani- 
mals, which seem to stand there for their own sake, are mcaus 
and methods only, are words of God, and as fagitive as other 
words. Has the naturalist or ctiemist teamed his craft who 
has explored the gravity of atoms and the elective affinities, 
who has not yet discerned the deeper law whereof this is only 
a partial or approximate statement — namely, that like draws 
to like ; and that the goods which belong to you gravitate 
to yon, and need not be pursued with pains and cost? Tet 
is that statement approximate also, and not final. Onuii- 
. presence is a higher fact Not through subtle, subterranean 
channels, need friend and &ct be drawn to tfaeir oonnta;FWt, 
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bat, rig^itly coDsidered, tbeie thiogs proceed from the etemtl 
generation of the soul. Csom And effect are two sides of one 

The same law of eternal procession ranges all that we call 
the virtuea, and extiogubhes each in the light of a better. 
Tbe great man will not be prudent in the popular sense ; all 
his prudence will be so much deduction ^m his grandeur. 
Bat it behoves each to see when he sacriSces prudence, to 
what god be devotes it ; if to ease and pleasure, he bad better 
be prudent still ; if t« a great trust, he can well spare bis 
mnle and panniers who has a winged chariot instead. Geof- 
frej draws on his boots to go through the woods, that his 
taet may be safer from the bite of snakes ; Aaron never thinks 
«f such a peril. In many jears neither is harmed by such 
an accident. Yet it seems to roe that with every precaution 
you take against sucb an eril, you put yourself into the 
power of the evil. I suppose that the highest prudence is the 
lowest prudence. Is this too sudden a rushing from the 
centre to the verge of our orbit F Think how many times 
we shall fall back into pitiful calculations, betbre we take np 
oar reat in tbs great sentiment, or make tibe verge of tJ>day 
the new centre. Besides, your bravest sentiment is &mUiar 
to the humblest men. The poor and the low have their way 
of expressing the last facts of philosophy as well as yon. 
" Blesaed be nothing," and " the watee things are, the better 
they are," are proverbs which express the transcendentalism 
of common life. 

One man's jnstke is another's injustice ; <xie man's beauty, 
•Dotiier's agliness ; one man's wisdom, another's folly, as one 
beholds the same objects from a higher point of view. One 
man thinks justice consists in paying debts, and has no 
mmsure in his abhorrence of another who is very remiss in 
tint duty, and makes the creditor wait tediously. But that 
weond man has his own way of looking at things ; asks 
trinueLC which debt must I pay tint, tbe debt to the rich or 
the debt to the poor ? the debt of money, or tbe debt of 
thoagfat to mankind, of genius to nature f For you, O broker, 
there is no other principle but arithmetic. For me, com- 
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mrroe b of triml toifwrt; loie, tuA, tmtli ofcbuacto', the 
wpntioii of man, tbe«eares«(T«d: nor can I detach one ihdy, 
like yoa, Irom aU other duties, and coDcentrate mj foroM 
tnrchanioll; cm the pajment of mooej^. Let me lire on- 
ward : yon shall find that, though slower, the pngrcae ofay 
character will liquidate all these debts withont injnatioe to 
higfaor cUiina. If a man shonld dedicate himself to the paj- 
meot of notes, wonld not this be injustice? Owes be >o 
debt but money ? And are all clums on him to be poet* 
poned to a UndloitTs or a bsnlier's f 

There is no virtue which is final ; all an initial. The nr- 
tues of aociety are vices of the saint The terror of refbrm 
is the discovfry that we must cast awaj our rirtnes, or what 
v/e have always esteemed snch, into the same pit that hn 
coniumed our grosser vices. 

FnreiTt hill crime*, forgive tail rlttnu too, 
ThDM aoialler teults, tutfRmniti tottae tigbt. 

It is the highest power of divine moments that they abolish 
our contritions also. I accuse myself of sloth and unprofit- 
ableness, day by day j but when these waves of God flow 
into me, I no longer recton lost lime. I no longer pooriy 
compute my poseible achievement by what remains to me of 
the month or the year; for these moments confer a sort of 
omnipresence and omnipotence, which aaks nothing of dan- 
tion, but sees that the energy of the mind is commeniuntte 
with the work to be done, without time. 

And thus, O circular philosopher, I hear some reader ea- 
olnim, you have arrived at a fine pyirhonism, at an equivn- 
lenco and indifforency of all actions, and would &in teach di, 
that, t/toe are Ime, forsooth, our crimes may be lively stones 
out of which we shall construct the temple of tlie true God. 

I am not careful to justify myself. I own I am gladdened 
by tt'eing the predominance of the sacohariue principle 
throughout vegetable nature, and not less by beholding in 
morals that unrestrained inundation of the principle of gtiad 
into every chink and hole that selfishneia has left open — ^yw, 
Into selfahneu and sin itself; so that no evil is pure j ti«r 
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bell itself without its extreme salJafactioDs. But lest I should 
mislead any when I have ray own head, and obey my whims, 
let me remind the reader that I am only an experimenter. 
Do nut sat the least value od what I do, or the least discredit 
on what I do not, as if I pretended to settle anything as true 
or false. I unsettle all things. No facta are to me sacred ; 
noDe are pro&ne ; I simply experiment, an endless seeker, 
with no Fast at my baclr- 

Yet this incessant movement and progjesaion, which all 
things partake, could never become sensible to us, hut by 
oontrast to some principle of fixture or stability in the kouI. 
Whilst the eternal generation of circles proceeds, the eternal 
generator abides. That central life is somewhat superior to 
ureation, superior to knowledge and thought, and contains all 
its circles. For ever it lalioure to create a life and thought as 
large and excellent as itself; but in vain ; tor that wluch b 
made, instructs how to make a better. 

Thus there is no eleep, no pause, no preservation, but all 
tilings renew, germinate, and spring. Why should we im- 
port rags and relics into the new hour P Nature abhors the 
old, and old age seems the only diseiise : all others run into 
this one. We call it by many names — fever, intemperance, 
inMoity, stupidity, and crime ; they are all forms of old age ; 
they are rest, conservatism, appropriation, inertia, not new- 
ness, not the way onward. We grisale every day, I see no 
need of it. Wbilst we converse with what is above us, we 
do not grow Old, but grow young. Infancy, youth, receptive, 
■q>iring, with religious eye looking upward, counts itself 
BOthiog, and abandons itaelf to the instruction fluwiiig from 
•II sides. But the man and woman of seventy, assume to 
know sU i throw up their hope ; renounce aspiration ; accept 
the actual for the necessary ; and talk down to the young. 
Let them then become organs of the Holy Ghost ; let them 
be lovers ; let them behold truth ; and then: eyes are uplifted, 
their wrinkles smoothed, they are perfumed again with hope 
and power. This old age ought not to creep on a human 
mind. In nature, every moment is new ; the past is always 
Bwallowed and forgotten ; the coming only is sacred. Nothing 
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is Mcure bnt life, tnnsition, the energizing spirit. No lore 
can be bonnd bj otth or covenant to secure it against a 
higher lore. No trutb so sublime bnt it may be trivial to- 
morrow in tbe lig^t of new thoughts. People wish to be 
lettled : only as fkr as thej are unsettled, Is there anj hope 
for them. 

Life is ft aeries of surprite*. We do not gness to-dsf tbe 
mood, the pleasure, the power of to-morrow, when we are 
building up our being. Of lower states, — of acta of rontine 
and ftensi', we can tell somewhat, but the masterpieces of 
God, the total growths, and universal mo*ementa of tbe soul, 
he hideth ; thej are incalculable. I can know that truth ii 
divine and helpful ; but how it shall help me, I can have no 
guess, for ao to be is the sole inlet of go to hum. The new 
position of the advancing man has all the powers of the old, 
yet hu them all new. It carries in its bosom alt the energies 
of the past, yet is itself an exhalation of the morning. I cast 
away in this new moment all my once hoarded knowledge, 
as vacant and vain. Now, for the 6rst time, seem I to know 
anything rightly. The simplest words, — we do not know 
what they mean, except when we love and aspire. 

The dilTbrence between talents and character is adroitness 
to keep the old and trodden round, and power and courage to 
make a new road to new and better goals. Character makes 
an overpowering present, a cheerful, determined hour, which 
fbrti&es all the company, by making them see that much ia 
p09sible and excellent, that was not thought of. Cbanoter 
dulls the impression of particular events. When we see tba 
conqueror, we do not think much of any one battle or success. 
We see that we had ewiggerated the difficulty. It was easy 
to him. Tbe great man is not convulaible or tormentable. 
He is so much, that events pass over him without much im- 
pression. People say sometimes, "See what I have overcome) 
see how cheerfiil I am ; see how ctanpletely I have triumphed 
over these black events." Not if they still remind me of the 
black event, — they have not yet conquered. Is it conqueat 
to be a gay and decorated sepulchre, or a half-crazed widow 
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h^teric&lly laaghingp Trua conquest is the Cftnsin^ the 
blaok event to iade and disappear, as an earlj cloud of insi^ 
mficuit reiiilt in a hiatorj so large and advancing. 

The one thing wbich we seek nith insatiable desire, in to 
forget ourseliea, to be surprised out of our propriety, to lose 
our sempiternal memory, and to do something without know- 
ing how or why ; in short, to draw a new circle. Nothiog 
great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. The way cnT 
lUa is wonderful. It is by abandonment. The great moments 
of history are the facilities of performance through the strength 
of ideas, ss the works of genius and religion. " A man," aaii 
Oliver Cromwell, " never rises bo high aa when he knows not 
whither he is going." Dreams and drunkenness, the use of 
opium and alcohol are the semblance and caanteri'eit of this 
oracular genius, and hence their dangerous attraction for 
men. For the like reason, they ask the aid of wild passions, 
as in gaming and war, to ape in some maoDer these flames 
and generosities of the heart. 



INTELLECT. 

BviRT substance is negatively electric to that which stands 
above it in the chemical tables, positively to that which stands 
below it. Water dissolves wood and stone, and salt ; air dis- 
solves water ; electric fire dissolves air, but the intellect dis- 
solves fire, gravity, laws, method, and the subtlest unnamed 
relations of nature in its resistless menstruum. Intellect lies 
behind- genius, which is intellect constructive. Intellect is 
the simple power anterior to all action or construction. 
Gladly would I unfold in calm degrees a natural history of 
the intellect ; but what man has yet been able to mark the 
steps and boundaries of that transparent essence f The first 
questions are always to be asked, and the wisest doctor is 
gravelled by the inquisidvenesa of a child. How can we 
speak of the action of the mind under any divisions, as of its 
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knowledge, of its ethici, of ita works, and so forth, since it 
melts will into perceptiim, knowledge into act f Each be- 
comes the other. Jtielf alone ia. Itf viiioD is not like the 
vision of the eye, bat is union with the things unknown. 

Intellect and intellection signify, to the common ear, cob- 
■ideration of abstract truth. The consideration of time and 
place, of you and me, of profit and hurt, tyrannize over meet 
men's minds. Intellect separates the fact considered from 
ymi, irom all local and personal reference, and discerns it as 
if it existed for its own sake. Heraclitus lootied upon tte 
aflvctions OS dense and colonred mists. In the fog of good 
and evil affections, it is hard for man to walk forward in a 
straight line. Intellect is void of affection, and sees an object 
ns it stands in the light of science, cool and disengaged. The 
intellect goes oat of the iodiridual, floats over its own per- 
sonality, and regards it as a ftet, and not as /and mau. He 
who is immersed in what coiicems person or place, cannot 
see the problem of existence. This the intellect always pon- 
ders. Nature shows all things formed and bound. The in- 
tellect pierces the form, overleaps the wall, detects intrioaic 
likeness between remote things, and reduces all things into a 
few principles. 

The making a fact the subject of thought, raises it All 
that mass of mental and moral phenomena which we do not 
make objecti of voluntary thought, come within the power of 
fortune ; they constitute tlie circumstance of daily life ; they 
are subject to change, to fear, and hope. Every man beholds 
his human condition with a degree of melancholy. As asbip 
aground is battered by the waves, so man, imprisoned in 
mortal liie, lies open to the mercy of coming events. But a 
truth, separated by the intellect, is no longer a subject of 
destiny. We behold it as a god upraised above care aitd 
fear. And so any tact in our life, or any record uf ourfanciM 
or reflections, disentangled from the web of our unconscious- 
nesa, becomes an abject impersonal and immortal. It is the 
past restored, but embalmed. A better art than that »f 
Egypt has lalien fear and corruption out of it It is evis- 
cerated of care. It is offered for science. What is addressed 
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to as for contemplatioQ does not Ihraaten us, but malies ut 
Intel lectuaJ beings. 

The growth of the ioteltetit is spontaneons in every step. 
Us mind that grown coald not predict the times, the means, 
the mode of thi^ spontaneity. God enters by a private door 
into every individual. Long prior to the age of retlectioo, ia 
the thinking of the mind. Out of darkness, it csrae insen- 
sibty into the marvellous light of to-day. Over it always 
reigned a firm law. In the period of in&ncy it accepted and 
disposed of all impressions from the eurrounding creation, 
after its own way. Whatever any mind doth or saith, ia 
after a law. It has no random act or word. And this na- 
tive law remuna over it after it hos come to reflection or con- 
BciouB thought lu the most worn, pedantic, introverted, 
pelf- tormentor's life, the greatest part is incalculable by bim, 
unforeseen, unimaginable, and must be, until he can take 
himself up by his own ears. What am I? What lias my 
will done to make me that 1 am ? Nothing. I have been 
floated into this thought, this hour, this connexion of events, 
by might and mind sublime, and my ingenuity and wilful- 
ness have not thwarted, have not uded to an appreciaUe 
degree. 

Our spontaneous action ia always the best. You cannot, 
with your best deUberation and heed, come so close to any 
question as your spontaneous glance shall bring you, wlulst 
yon rise from your bed, or walk abroad in the morning after 
meditating the matter before sleep, on the previous night. 
Always our thinking is a pious reception. Our truth of 
thought is therefore vitiated as much by too violent direction 
given by our will, as by too great negligence. We do not 
determine what wb will think. We only open our senses, 
clear away, as we can, all obstruction from the fact, and suf- 
fer the intellect to see. We have little control over our 
thoughts. We are tlie prisoners of ideas. They catch us up 
for moments into their heMen, and so fully engage us, that 
we take no thought tor the morrow, gaze like children, with- 
out an effort to make them our own. By-and-by, we tail 
out of that rapture, bethink us where we have been, what we 
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have seen, uid repeat, as truly as we can, what we hare Il«* 
held. As far as we can recal these ecstasies, we cany av/tij, 
in the inefTaceAble memorj, the result, and all mrn and all 
the ages confirm it. It is called Truth. But the moment 
we cease to report, and attempt to correct and contrive, it U 
not truth. 

If we consider what penona have atimniated and profited 
tu, we shall perceive the superiority of the spontaneous or 
intuitive principle over the Rrithmetical or logical. The first 
tlways contains the lecund, but virtual and latent. We 
want, in everj man, a long logic ; we cannot pardon the 
absence of it, but it must not be spoken. Logic is the pro- 
cession or proportionate unfiling of the intuition ; but its 
virtue is as silent method ; the moment it would appear as 
propositions, and have a sepimite value, it is worthless. 

In every man's mind, scane images, words, and facts re* 
main, without effort on his part to imprint them, which otfaen 
forget, and afterwards these illustrate to him important laws. 
All our progress is an unfolding, like the vegetable hud. 
Tou have first an instinct, then an opinion, then a knowledge, 
as the plant has root, bud, and fruit. Trust the instinct to 
tlH end, though you can render no reason. It is vain to 
hnrry it. By trusting it to the end, it ahaU ripen into truth, 
' and you shall know why you believe. 

Each mind bus ita own method. A true man never ac- 
quires after college rules. What yua have aggregated in a 
natural manner, surprises and delights when it is produced. 
For we cannot oversee each other's secret And henoe the 
differences between men in natural endowment are insignifi- 
oant in comparison with their common wealth. Do yoQ 
think the porter and the cook have no anecdotes, no expe- 
riences, no wonders for you ? Everybody knows as mnch as 
the savant. The walli of rude minds are scrawled all over 
widi facts, with thoughts. They shall one day bring a lan- 
tern and read the insoriptions. fvery man, in tlie degree in 
which he has wit and culture, finds his curiosity inflnned 
CMiceming the modes of living and thinking of other mm. 
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M)d especially of those claiaes whoae miiida have not been 
•ubdued by the drill of school education. 

Thii instiDctive action never ceaaea in a healthy mind, but 
becoiceg richer and more trequent in its infoTmations tbrougfi 
all states of culture. At last, comes the er& of reflection, 
when we not only observe, but take pains to observe ; when 
we, of set purpose, sit down to consider an abstract truth ; 
when we keep the mind's eye open, whilst w convene, 
whibt we read, whilst we act, intent to learn the secret law 
of some class of iiicts. 

What is the hardest task in the world? To think. I 
would put myself in the attitude to look in the eye an ab- 
stract truth, and I cannot. X blench, and withdraw on this 
nde and on that. I seem to know what he meant, who said. 
So man can see God &ce to tkce and live. For example, a 
man explores the basis (J civil government. Let him intend 
fait Dund without respite, widiaut rest, in one direction. His 
beat heed loi^ time avaib him nothing. Tet thoughts are 
flitting before him. We all but apprehend, we dimly fore- 
bode the truth. We say, I will walk abroad, and the truth 
will take form and cleamesa to me. We go forth, but can- 
not find it. It seems as if we needed only the stillness and 
oomposed attitude of the library, to seize the thought. But 
we come in, and are as Ua from it as at first. Then, in a * 
moment, and unannounced, the truth appears. A certain, 
wandering light appears, and is the distinction, the principle 
we wanted. But the oracle comes, because we had previously 
laid siege to the shrine. It seems as if the law of the intel- 
lect resembled that law of nature by which we now inspire, 
BOW expire the breath; by which the heart now draws in, 
then hurls out the blood, — the law of undulation. So now 
fou must labour with your brains, and now you must for- 
bear your activity, end see what the great Soul showeth. 

Our intellections are mainly prospective. The immortality 
of man ia as legitimately,4iTeached from the intellections as 
ftgm the moral volitions. Kvery intellecUon is mainly pro- 
jective. Its present value is its least. It is a litUe seed. 
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Inspect whftC delights 70a In Flntarch, in Shakspeare, in 
Cervantes. Each truth that a writer acquires, la a Isutem 
which he instiintlj tarns fult on what facts and thoughts lay 
already in his mind, and behold, all the mats and rubbish 
which had littered his garret, become precious ! Emy 
trivia! fact in his private biographj becomes an illustratkm 
of this new principle, Tevisits the day, and delights all men 
by its piquancy and new charm. Men say, where did he get 
this F and thlnlc there was something divine in his life. But 
no ; they have myriads of &cts juet aa good, would they only 
get a lamp to ransack their attics withal. 

We are all wise. The difference between persons a not in 
wisdom but in art. I knew, in an academical club, a person 
nho always deferred to me, who, seeing my whim for writ- 
ing, fancied tiiat my experiences had somewhat superior; 
whilst I saw that his ei^periences were as good as mine. 
Give them to me, and I would make the same use of them. 
He held the old ; he holds the new ; I had the habit d* tBck> 
ing together the old and the new, which he did not nse trt 
eierciae. This may hold in the great eiamplea. Ferbapa if 
we uhould meet Shakspeare, we should not be conscions of 
any steep inferiority ; no ; hut of a great equality, — only 
that be possessed a strange skill of using, of classifying bis 
fkcts, which we lacked. For, notwithstanding our alter in- 
capacity to produce anything like Hamlet and Ottiello, see 
the perfect reception this wit, and immense knowledge of life, 
and liquid eloquence find in us all. 

If you gather apples in the sunshine, or make hay, or hoe 
com, and then retire within doors, and shut your eyes, antl 
press them with your hand, you shall still see apples hanging 
in the bright light, with boughs and leaves thereto, or Hie 
tasselled grass, or the com flags, and this for five or six honn 
afterwards. There lie the impressions on the retentive <»^gail, 
though you knew it not. So lies the whole series of natural 
images with which your life hasvmade you acquainted, in 
your memory, though you know it not, and a thrill of passion 
flashes light on their dark chamber, and the active power 
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seizes instantly the fit image bb the word of its momentary 
thought 

It is long^ ere we discoreT bow rich we are. Our history, 
wC nre sure, is quite tame. We tuve nothing to write, 
notliing to infer. But our wiser yean still run back to the 
des[naed recollections of childhood, and always we are fishing 
Up some wonderful article out of that pond ; until, by-and- 
bj, wo begin to suspect thitt the biography of the one foolish 
person we know, is, in reality, nothing less than the mlnia- 
tnro paraphrase of the hundred volumes of the Universal 
History. 

In the intellect constructive, which we popularly designate 
by the word Genius, we observe the same balance of two 
elements, as in intellect receptive. The constructive intel- 
lect produces thoughts, sentences, poems, plans, designs, 
systems. It is the generation of the mind, the marriage of 
thought with nature. To genius must always go tvro gifts, 
the thought and the publication. The first is revelation, 
always a miracle, which no frequency of occurrence or in- 
cessant study can ever familiarize, but which must always 
leave the inquirer stupid with wonder. It b the advent of 
truth into the world, a form of thought now, for the first time, 
bursting into the universe, a child of the old eternal soul, a 
piece of genuine and immeasunbte greatness. It seems, for 
the time, to inherit all that has yet existed, and to dictate to 
the unborn. It a^cts every thought of man, and goes to 
fiishion erery institution. But to make it available, it needs 
a vehicle or art by which it is conveyed to men. To be com- 
immicable, it must become picture or sensible objecL Wo 
ntiut leam the language of facts. The most wonderful 
inspirations die with their subject, if he has no hand to paint 
them to the senses. The ray of light passes invisible through 
space, and only when it Mis on an object is it seen. When 
tha 8[nritual enei^y is directed on something outward, then 
is it a thought. The relatifn between it and you, first makes 
you, t^ value of you, apparent to me. The rich, inventive 
genins of the painter must he smothered and lost for want of 
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the power of drawiog, and in our twppy hours, we ibonld be 
inexhauslible poets, if once we could break through the uleoce 
into adequate rhyme. At all men h&ve some access to 
primary tmth, lo all have lome art or power of communic*- 
tioD in their head, but only in the artist does it descend into 
the hand. There b on inequality whose laws we do not yet 
know, l>etween two men aud between two monienta of the 
laoie man, in respect to this faculty. In couunon hours, we 
have the same facts as in the uncommon or inspired, but they 
do not sit for their portruts, they are not detached, but lie in 
a web. The thought of geniua ia spontaneous; but the power 
of picture or expression, in the moat enriched and flowing 
nature, implies a mixture of will, a certain control o*er the 
spontaneous states, without which no production is possible. 
It is a conversion of all nature into the rhetoric of thought, 
under the eye of judgment, with a strenuous eiercise of 
choice. And yet the imaginative vocabulary teems to be 
spontaneous also. It does not flow from experience only or 
mainly, but from a richer source. Not by any conscious imi- 
tation of particular forms are the grand strokes of the paintcf 
executed, but by repairing to the fbuntaiU'bead of all forms 
in his mind. Who is the first drawing-master? Without 
instruction we know very well the ideal of the human fco'm. 
A child knows if an arm or a leg be distorted in a picture, 
if the atdtude be natural, or grand, or mean, though he has 
never received any instruction in drawing, or heard any oon- 
versatioD on the subject, nor can himself draw with correct* 
ness a single feature. Agoodformstrikes all eyes pleasantly, 
long before they have any science on the subject, and a beau- 
tiful bee sets twenty hearts in palpitation, prior to all consi- 
deration of the mechuiicid proportions of the features and 
head. We may owe to dreams some light on the fountain of 
thb skill ; (or, as soon as we let our will go, and let the un- 
conscious states ensue, tee what cunning draughtsmen we 
are I We entertain ourselves with wonderful forms of men, 
of women, of animals, of gardens, of woods, and of monsters, 
and the mystic pencil wherewith we then draw, has no 
awkwardness or inexperience, no meagreness or poverty ; it 
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csn design well, and group well ; its composition is full of art, 
its colours are welt Uid on, and the whole canvas which it 
painlB is life-like, and apt to touch ua with terror, with ten- 
derness, with dealre, and with grief. Neither are the arlist's 
copies from enperience ever mere copies, but always touched 
and softened by tints from this ideal domain. 

The conditions essential to a constructiTe mind, do not 
appear to be so often combined but that a good sentence or 
verse remains fresh and memorable for a long time. Yet 
vhen we write with ease, and come out into the free air of 
thought, we seem to be assured that nothing is easier than to 
continue this communication at pleasure. Up, down, around, 
the kingdom of thought has no inclosures, but the Muse makes 
us free of her city. Well, the world has a million writers. 
One would think, then, that good thought would be as familiar 
as air and water, and the gifts of each new hour would ex- 
clude the last. Yet we can count all our good books — nay, 
I remember any beautiful verse for twenty years. It is true 
that the discerning intellect of the world is always greatly in 
advance of the creative, so that always there are many com- 
petent judges of the beat book, and few writers of the best 
books. But some of the conditions of intellectual construc- 
tion are of rare occurrence. The intellect is a whole, and 
demands integrity in every work. This is resisted equally 
by a man's devotion to a single thought, and by his ambition 
to combine too many. 

Truth is OUT element of life, yet if a man fasten hie atten- 
tion on a single aspect of truth, and apply himself to that 
ohtne for a long time, the truth becomes distorted and not 
it*elf, but falsehood; herein resembling the air, which is our 
natural element, and the breath of our nostrils, but if a stream 
of the same be directed on the Iwdy for a time, it causes coid, 
fever, and even death. How wearisome the grammarian, the 
(Arenotogist, the political or religious fiuiatic, or indeed any 
possessed mortal, whoso balance is lost by theeia^eration of 
ft ainj^le topic. It is incipient insanity. Every thought is a 
prison also. I cannot see what you see, because I am caught 
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np by & strong wioi] and blown so for in one direction, that 
I am ODt of the hoop of your horizon. 

Is it any better, if the stadeot, to avoid this otFence, and to 
liberalize himtelf, aims to melee a mechanicBl whole, of history 
or science, or philosophy, by a namerical addition of all the 
fiurts that foil within Ms vision F The world refuses to be 
analyzed hy addition and subtraction. When we are young, 
we spend much time and pains in filling our note-books witb 
all definitions, of Religion, Love, Poetry, Politics, Art, in the 
hope that in the course of a few years, we shall have con- 
densed into our encyclopedia the net value of all the theories 
at whioh the world has yet arrived. But year af^r year our 
tables get no completeness, and at last we discover that our 
curve ii a parabola, whose arcs will never meet. 

Neitherby detachment, neither by aggregation, is the in- 
tegrity of the intellect transmitted to its works, but hy ii 
vigilance which brings the intellect in its greatness and beat 
state to DperHt« every moment. It must have the same whole- 
ness which natnre has. Although no diligence can rebnild 
the universe in a model, by the beat accumulation or disposi- 
tion of details, yet does the world reappear in miniature in 
every event, so that all the Uws of nature may be read in 
the smalleiit lact. The intellect must have the like perfection 
in its apprelieniion, and in its works. For this reason, an 
index or mercury of intellectual proficiency is the perception 
of identity. We talk with accomplished persons who appear 
to he strangers in nature. The cloud, the tree, the turf, the 
bird are not theirs, hare nothing of them : the world is only 
their lodging and table. But the poet, whoso verses are to 
be spheral and complete, is one whom nature cannot deceive, 
whatsoever foce of strangeness she may put on. He feels a 
strict consanguinity, and detects more likeness than variety 
in all her changes. We are stung by the desire for new 
thought, but when we receive a new thought, it is only the 
old thought with a newface, and though we malteitourown, 
we instantly crave another ; we are not really enriched. For 
the truth was in us, before it was reflected to us from natural 
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objects ; and the profound genius will cast the likeoess of all 
creatarea into every product of his wit- 
But if the constructive powers are rare, and it is given to 
few men to be poets, yet every nian is a recfiveT of this de- 
scending Holy Ghoat, and may well study the laws of its influx. 
Exactly parallel ia the whole rule of intellectual duty, to the 
role of moral duty. A self-denial, no less auatere than the 
saint's, is demanded of the scholar. He must worship truth, 
and forego all things for that, and choose defeat and pain, m 
that his treasure in thought is thereby augmented. 

God offers to every mind its choice 1)etween truth and re- 
pose. Take which you please, — you can never have both. 
Between these, as a pendulum, man oscillates ever. He in 
whom the love of repose predominates, will accept the first 
creed, the first philosophy, the fint political party he meets, — 
moat likely, his father's. He gets rest, commodity, and re- 
putation ; but he shuts the door of truth. He in whom the 
lore of truth predominates, will keep himself aloof from all 
moorings and afloat. He will abstain from dogmatism, and 
recognise al) the opposite negations between which, as walls, 
his being ia swung. He submits to (he inconvenience of 
suspense and imperfect opinion, but he is a candidate for 
truth, as the other is not, and respects the highest law of bis 
being. 

The circle of the green earth he must measure with his 
shoes, to find the man who can yield him truth. He shall 
then know that there is somewhat more blessed and great id 
hearing than in speaking. Happy is the hearing man: un- 
happy the speaking roan. As long aa I hear truth, I am 
ba^ed by a beautiful element, and am not conscions of any 
limits to my nature. The auggestions are thousandfold U»t 
I hear and see. The waters of the great deep have ingress 
and egress to the soul. But if I speak, I dehne, I confine, 
and am less. When Socrates speaks, Lysis and Menexenua 
are afflicted by no shame that they do not speak. They slsa 
lire good. He likewise defers to them, lovea them, whilst he 
speaks. Because a true and natural man contains and is tb< 
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Mine troth which an eloqnent man uticulalea: but in tho 
eloquent man, because he can articulate it, it seems some- 
thing the less to reside, and be turns to these silent beautiful 
with the more inclination and respect The ancient sentence 
said. Let OS be silent, for so are the gods. Silence is a solvent 
that destroys personality, and gives us leave to be great and 
universal. Every man's progress is through a succes^n nf 
teachers, each of whom seems at the time to have a superla- 
tive influence, but it at last gives place to a new. Frankly 
let him accept it all. Jesus says, Leave father, mother, house, 
and lands, and follow me. Who leaves all, receives more. 
This is as true intellectually, as morally. Each new mind 
we approach, seems to require an abdication of all our past 
and present possessions. A new doctrine seems, at first, a 
subversion of all our opinions, tastes, and manner of living. 
Such has Swedenborg, such has Kant, such has Coleridge, 
such has Cousin seemed to many young men in this country. 
Take thanlifully and heartily all they can give. Exhaust 
them, wrestle with them, let them not go until their blessing 
be won, and afler a short season, the dismay will be overpast, 
the excess of influence withdrawn, and they will be no longer 
an alarming meteor, but one more bright star shining 
serenely in yonr heaven, and blending its light with all your 
day. 

But whilst he gives himself up unreservedly to ttat which 
draws him, because that is his own, he is to refuse himself to 
thnt which draws him not, whatsoever fame and authority 
may attend it, becauM it is not his own. Entire aelf-rtliaoce 
belongs to the intellect. One soul is a counterpoise of all 
louls, as a capillary column of water is a balance for the sea. 
It must treat things, and books, and sovereign genius, a* 
itself also a sovereign. If ^achylus be that man he is taken 
for, he has not yet done his office, when he has educated the 
learned of Europe for a thousand years. He is now to ap- 
prove himself a master of delight to me also, If he cannot 
do that, all his fame shall avail bim nothing with me. I 
were a fool not to sacrifice a thousand iBschyluses to my in- 
tellectual intpgrity. Especially take the same ground in re- 
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gard to Kbitract truth, the science of the miDd. The Bacon, 
tbe Spiijoi'.a, the Hume, Schelling, Kant, or whojoever pro- 
pounds to you a philosophy of the mind, is only a more or 
less awkward traaslator of things in jour consciousness, 
which you have also your way of fleeing-, perhaps of denomi- 
nating. Say then, instead of too timidly poring into his ob- 
scure sense, that he has not succeeded in rendering back to 
you your consciousness. He has not succeeded; now let 
another try. If Flato cannot, perhaps Spinoza will. If 
Spinoza cannot, then perhaps Kant. Any how, when at lafit 
it is done, you will tind it is no recondite, but a simple, 
natural, common state, which the writer restores to you. 

But let us end these didactics. I will not, though tbe 
subject might provoke it, speak t^i the open ijuestion between 
Truth and Love. I shall not presume to interfere in the old 
politics of the akies ; " The cherubim know moat ; the se- 
raphim love most." The gods shall settle their own quarrels. 
But I cannot recite, even thus rudely, laws of the intellect, 
without remembering that lofty and sequestercLl class of men 
who have been its prophets and oracles, tbe high priesthood 
of the pure reason, the Trumegi/iii, the expounders of tbe 
principles of thought from age to age. When at long inter- 
vals we turn over their abstruse pages, wonderftil seems the 
calm and grand air of these few, these great spiritual lords, 
who have walked in the world,— these of the old religion, — 
dwelling in a worship which makes the sanctities of Chris- 
tianity look parvunuei and popular; for "persuasion is 
in soul, but nei^essity is in intellect." This band of grandeei, 
Hermes, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Plato, Piotinus, Olympio- 
dorus, Proclus, Syneaius, and tbe rest, have somewhat so vast 
in their logic, so primary in their thinking, that it seems an- 
tecedent to all the ordinary distinctions of rhetoric and lite- 
rature, and to be at once poetry, and music, and dancing, and 
astronomy, and mathematics. I am present at the sowing of 
the ieed of the world. With a geometry of sunbeams, tbe 
soul lays the foundations of nature. The truth and grandeur 
of their thought is proved by its scope and applicability, for 
it commands the entire schedule and inventory of things for 
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its illiutntion. Bat what nurlcs its elevation, and has even 
a comic look lo us, is the innncent sereaitj with which these 
babe-lik? Jupiters sit in their clouds, and from age to age 
prattle to ew^ otlier, and to no contemporary. Well assured 
that their speech is intelligible, and the most natural thing 
in the world, they add theaia to thesis, without a moment'a 
heed of the universal astonishment of the human race below, 
who do not comprehend their plainest argument ; nor do thej 
ever relent so much as to insert a popular or eiplaining sen- 
tence ; DOT testify the least displeasure or petulance at the 
dolneis of their amazed auditory. The angels are so ena- 
moured of the language that is spoken in heaven, that they 
will not distort tbeir lips with the hissing and unmusical 
dialects of men, but speak their own, whether there be any 
who onderstand it or not. 



Becadsb the soul is pn^reasive, it never quite repeats itMl^ 

but in every net attempts the production of a new and Jairer 
whole. This appears in works both of the useful and the 
fine arts, if we employ the popular distinction of works ac- 
cording to their aim, either at use or beauty. Thus in our 
fine arts, not imitation, but creation is the aim. In landscapes, 
the painter should give the suggestion of a fairer creation 
than we know. The detuU, the prose of nature he should 
omit, and give us only the spirit and splendour. He should 
know that the landscape has beauty for his eye, becatise it 
expresses a thought which is to him good : and this, because 
the same power which sees through his eyes, is seen in that 
spectacle ; and he will coma to value the expression of nature, 
and not nature itself, and so exalt in his copy the features 
that please him. Ha will give the gloom of gloom, and the 
sunshine of sunshine. In a portrait, he must inscribe the 
character, and not the features, and must esteem the man 
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who ate to him ub himself only ftn imperfect picture or like- 
ness of the aspiring original within. 

What ia that abiidgment and Belection we observe in all 
spiritual activity, hut itself the creative impulse ? for it is (he 
inlet of that higher illumination which teaches to convey a 
larger sense by simpler symbols. What is a man but nalure'a 
finer success in self-explicationF What is a man but a finer and 
compacter landscape, than the horizon figures ; nature's eclec ■ 
ticism ? and what is his speech, his love of punting, love of 
nature, but a still finer success? all the weary miles and tons 
of apace and bulk left out, and tbe spirit or moral of it con- 
tracted into a musical word, or the most cunning stroke of 
the pencil? 

But the artJat must employ the symbols in use in his day 
and nation, to convey bia enlarged sense to his fellow-men. 
Thus the new in art is always formed out of the old. The 
Genius of the Hour always sets his inefbceable seel on the 
work, and gives it an ineipnissthle charm for the imagination. 
As far as the spiritual character of the period overpowers the 
artist, and finds eipreasion in his work, so far it will always 
retain a certain grandeur, and will represent to future be- 
holders the Unknown, the Inevitable, the Divine. "So man 
can quite exclude this element of necessity from his labour. 
No man can quite emancipate liimself from his age and coun- 
try, or produce a model in which the education, the religion, 
the politics, usages, and arts, of his times shall have no share. 
Though he were never so original, never so wilful and fantastic, 
he cannot vripe out of his work every trace of the thuughts 
amidst which it grew. Tbe very avoidance betrays the 
usage he avoids. Above his will, and out of his sight, he is 
necessitated, by the air he breathes, and the idea on which he 
and his contemporaries live and toil, to share the manner of 
his times, without knowing what that manner is. Now that 
which is inevitable in the work, has a higher charm than in- 
dividual talent can ever ^ve, inasmuch es the artist's pen or 
chisel seems to have been held and guided by a ^gantic band 
to inscribe a line in the history of the human race. This 
dreomstance gives a value to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, to 
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the Indian, Chinese, and Mexican idolt, bowe* er gross mad 
shapeless. Thej denote the height of the baman Bout in 
that hour, and were not fiintaatic, but sprang from a neces- 
sity aa deep as the world. Shall I now add that the whole 
extant product of the plastic arts haB herein its highest value, 
(W hinlory; as a stroke drawn in the portnut of that fate, 
perfect and l>esatirul, according to whose ordinations all 
beings advance to their l>eatitude. 

Thus, historically viewed, it has been tiie office of art to 
educate the perception of beauty. We are immersed in 
beauty, but our eyes have no clear vision. It needs, by tbe 
exhibition of single traits, to assist and lead the dormant 
taste. We carve and paint, or we behold what is carved and 
painted, as students of the mystery of Form. The virtue of 
art lies in detachment, in sequestering one object from the 
embarrassing variety. Until one thing comes out from the 
connexion of things, there can be enjoyment, contemplation, 
but no thought. Our happiness and unhappiness are unpro- 
ductive. The infiint lies in a pleasing trance, but his indivi- 
dual character, and his practical power, depend on his daily 
progress in the separation of things, and dealing with one at 
a time. Love and all the passions concentrate all existence 
around a single form. It is the habit of certain minds lo 
give an all-excluding fulness to the object, the thought, the 
word, they alight upon, and to make that fur the time the 
deputy of the world. These are tbe artists, the orators, the 
leaders of societj''. Tbe power to detach, and to magnify by 
detaching, is the essence of rhetoric in the bands of the orator 
and the poet. This rhetoric, or power to fix the momentary 
eminency of an object, so remnrkable in Burke, in Byron, in 
Carlyle, — the painter and sculptor exhibit in colour and in 
stone. The power depends on the depth of the srtist'a insight of 
that object he contemplates. For every object has its roots 
in central nature, and may of course be so exhibited to us as 
to represent the world. Therefore, each work of genius is 
the tyrant of the hour, and concentrates sftention on itself. 
For the time, it is tbe only thing worth naming, to do that,— 
be it a sonnet, an opera, a landscape a statue, an oration, the 
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plan of a temple, of a campaign, or of a voyage of discovery. 

Presently we pass to some other object, which rounds itsnif 
into ft whole, as did the first; for example, a w*ll-!ai(i gar- 
den ; and nothing' seems worth doiug but the laying out of 
gardens, I should think fire the best thing in the worid, if 
I were not acquainted with air, and water, and earth. For 
it is the right and property of all natural objects, of idl ge- 
nuine talents, of all native properties whatsoever, to be for their 
moment the top of the world. A squirrel leaping from hough 
to bough, and making the wood but one wide tree fur his 
pleasure, fills the eye not less than a lion, is beauLiful, self- 
sufficing, and stands then and there fur nature. A good 
ballad draws mj ear and heart whilst I listen, as much as an 
epic has done before. A dog, drawn by a master, or a litter 
of pigs, satisfies, and is a reality nut less than the frescoes of 
Angflo. From this succession of excellent objects, learn we 
at last the innoetiaity of the worid, the opulence of human 
nature, which can run out to infinitude in any direction. 
But I also learn that what astonished and fascinated me in 
the first woTk, astonished me in the second work also, that 
excellence of all things is one. 

The office of painting and sculpture seems to be merely 
initial. The best pictures can easily tell us their last secret. 
The best pictures are rude draughts of a few of the miracu- 
loQs dots and lines and dyes which make up the ever-changing 
" landscape with figures" amidst which we dwell. Fainting 
seems to he to the eye what dancing is to the limbs. When 
that has educated the frame to self- possession, to nimbleness, 
to grace, the ateps of the dancing- master are better forgotten ; 
so painting teaches me the splendour of colour and the ex- 
pression of form, and, as I see many pictures and higher 
genius in the art, I see the boundless opulence of the pencil, 
the indilTerency in which the artist standi free to choose out 
of the possible forms. If he can draw everything, why draw 
Anything? and then is my eye opened to the eternal picture 
which nature paints in the street with iriovlng men and chil- 
dren, beggars, and fine ladies, draped in red, and green, and 
blue, and gray ; long-haired, grizzled, white-faced, black- 
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faced, wrinkled, ^ant, dwarf, eipanded, elfish, — capped and 
based bj hntveD, earth, and sea. 

A gallerj of sculpture teaches more auaterelj tbe same 
lessoa. Am picture teaches tbe colouring, so sculpture the 
anatomj of form. When I have seen fine statoen, and afler- 
waids enter a public assembly, 1 nnderstand welt what he 
meant who said, " When I have been reading Homer, sU 
men looli like giants." I too see that painting and sculpture 
■le gymnastics of the eje, its training to the niceties and 
curiosities of its function. There is no statue like tliis living 
manl with hb infinite advant^e over all ideal sculpture, of 
perpetual varietj. What a gallery of art hare I here I No 
mannerist made these varied groups and diverse original 
single figures. Here is the artist himself improvising, grim 
and glad, at his block. Now one thought strikes him, now 
another, and with each moment he alters the whole eir, atti- 
tude and expression of his clay. Away with your nonsense 
of dl and easels, of marble end chisels : except to open your 
eyes to the witchcraft of eternal art, they are hypocritical 
rubbish. 

The reference of all production at last to an Aboriginal 
Power, explains the traits common to all works of the hi^est 
art, that they are universally intelligible ; that they restore 
to us the simplest states of mind ; and are religious. Since 
what skill is therein shown is the re-appearance of the original 
soul, a jet of pure light ; it should produce a similar impree- 
sion to that made by natural objects. In happy hours, nature 
appears to us one with art; art perfected, — the work of 
genius. And the individual in whom simple tastes and sua- 
ceptibility to all the great human influences, overpower the 
accidents of a local and special culture, is the best critic a[ 
art. Though we travel the world over to End the beautiful], 
we must carry it with us, or we find it not. The l>est of 
beauty is a finer charm than skill in surfaces, in outlines, or 
rules of art can ever teach, namely, a radiation from tbe 
work of art, of human character, — a wonderful expression 
through stone or canvas or musical sound of the deepest and 
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iimplest Bttribntas of our nature, and therefore most intelli- 
^ble at last to those soula which have these attributes. In 
the sculptures of the Greeks, in the masonry of the Romans, 
and in the pictures of the Tuscan and Venetian roasters, the 
highest charm is the universal language they speak. A con- 
fession of moral nature, of puritj, love, and hope, breathes 
from them all. That which we carry to them, the same we 
bring back more fairly illustrated in the memory. The tra< 
veller who visits the Vatican, and passes from chamber to 
chainl>er through galleries of statues, vases, sarcophagi, and 
candekbrn, through all forms of beauty, cut in the richest 
materials, is in danger of forgetting the simplicity of tiie 
principles out of which they all sprung, and that they had 
their origin from thoughts and laws in his own breast. He 
studies the technical rules on these wonderfiil remains, but 
forgets that these works were not always thus constellated ; 
that they are the contributions of many ages, and many 
countries; that each came out of the solitary workshop of 
one artist, who toiled perhaps in ignorance of the existence 
of other sculpture, created his work without other model, 
save life, household life, and the sw'eot and smart of personal 
relations, of beating hearts, and meeting eyes, of poverty, 
and necessity, and hope, and fear. These were his inspira- 
tions, and these are the effects he carries home to your heart 
and mind. In proportion to his force, the artist will find in 
his work an outlet for his proper chnracter. He must not be 
in any manner pinched or hindered by hb material, but 
through his necessity of imparting himself, the adamant will 
be wax in his hands, and will allow an adequate communi- 
cation of himself in .hia full stature and proportion. Not a 
conventional nature and culture need he cumber himself with, 
nor ask what is the mode in Bome or in Paris, but that 
house, and weather^,and manner of living, which poverty and 
the fate of birth have made at once so odious and so dear, in 
the gray, unpainted wood cabin, on the corner of a New 
Hampshire farm, or in the log hut of the backwoods, or in 
the narrow lodging where he has endured the constraints and 
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■eeining' of a city povertj, — will serve as well as sn^ other 
condition, M the sjmbol of a tbought which pours itself in- 
differently through all. 

I remi^mber, when, in my fonnger dayi, I had heard of the 
wonders of Italian painting, I fancied the great pictures 
would be great strangers ; some surprising combination of 
colour and form ; a fureign wonder, barbaric pearl and gold, 
like the spontoons and standards of the militia, which play 
such pranks in the ejes and imaginations of schoolboys. I 
was to see and acquire I linew not what. When I came at 
last to Rome, and saw with eyes the pictures, I found that 
genius ieft to novices the gay, and fnntastic, and ostentatious, 
and itself pierced directly to the simple and true ; that it was 
tamilinr and sincere j that it was the old, eternal fact I had 
met already in bo many forms ; unto w hieh 1 lived ; that it 
was the plain you and me I knew so well, — had left at home 
in so many conversations. T had the same eiptrience already 
in a church at Naples. There I saw that nothing was 
changed with me but tiie place, and anid to myself,— "Thou 
foolish child, hast thnu come out hither, over four thousand 
miles of salt water, to find that which was perfect to thee, 
there at home ?" — that fact I saw again in the Aesdemmia at 
Naples, in the chambers of sculpture, and yet again when I 
came to Rome, and to the paintings of Raphael, Angelo, 
Sacchi, Titian, and Leonardo da Vinci. " What, old mole ! 
worLest thou in the earth so fastf" It had travelled by my 
side : that which I &ncied I had left in Bo<iton, was here in 
the Vatican, and again at Milan, and at Paris, and maite all 
travelling ridiculous as a treadmill. I now require this of all 
pictures, that they domesticate me, not that they dazzle me. 
Pictures must not be too picturesque. Nothing aatonlshea 
men so much as common sense and plain -dealing. All great 
actions have been simple, and all great pictures are. 

The Trail sfign ration, by Raphuel, is an eminent example 
of this peculiar merit. A calm, benignant beauty shines over 
all this picture, and goes directly to the heart. It seems 
almost to call you by name. The sweet and sublime face of 
Jesus is beyond prMse, yet how it disappoints all florid eiLpec- 
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taliona I This bmiliar, simple, home-speaking countenance, 
is as if ont! ehiiuld meet a friend. The knowledge of picture- 
dealers has its valuE, but listen not to their ciititism when 
jour heart is touched by genius. It wns not painted for 
them, it was painted for ytiu ; for such as had eyes capable of 
being touched by simplicity and lofty emotions. ■ 

Yet whi^n we have said all our fine things about the arts, 
we must end with a frank confession, that the arts, as we 
know them, are but initial. Our best praise is given (o what 
they aimed and promised, not to the actual result. He has 
conceived meanly of the resources of man, who believes that 
the heat age of prodnction ia past. The real value of the 
Iliad, or the Tranaftguration, ia as signs of power ^ billows or 
ripples they are of the great stream of tendency j tokens of 
the everlasting etfort to produce, whith, even in its ttorst 
estate, the soul betrays. Art has not yet come to its matu- 
rity, if it do not put itself abreast with the most potent in- 
^uencea of the world, if it is not practical and moral, if it do 
not stand in connexion with the conscience, if it do not make 
the poor and uncultivated feel that it addresses tbem with a 
voice of lofty cheer. There ia higher work for Art thun the 
arts. They are abortive births of an imperfect or vitiated in- 
stinct. Art is the need to create ; but in its esaence, immense 
end universal, it is impatient of working with lame or tied 
hands, and of making cripples and monsters, such as all pic- 
tures and statues are. Nothing less than th[' creation of man 
and nature is its end. A man should find in itan outlet fur his 
whole energy. lie may psint and carve only as long as he 
can do that. Art should exhilarate, and throw down the 
walls of circumstance on every side, awakening in the be- 
holder the same sense of universal relation and power which 
tlie work evinced in the artbl, and its highest effect is to 
make new artists. 

Already Hiatory is old enough to witness the old age and 
disappearance of particular arts. The art of sculpture is long 
ago perished to any real effect. It was originally a useful 
art, a mode of writing, a savage's record of gratitude or devo- 
tion, and among a people possessed of a wonderful perception 
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of (brm, this childish earring wis refined to the utmoBtsplen* 
dour of effect. But it is the game of k rude Mid youthful 
people, and not the manly labour of a wise and spiritual na- 
tion. Under an oak tree loaded with leaves and nuts, under 
a sky full of eternal eyes, I stand in a thoroughtare ; but in 
the works of our plastic arts, and especially of Bculpture, crea- 
tion b driven into a comer. I cannot hide from myself that 
there is a certain appearance of paltriness, as of toys, and the 
trumpery of a theatre, in sculpture. Nature transcends all 
our moods of thoug-ht, and its secret we do not yet find. But 
the gallery stands at the mercy of our moods, and there is a 
moment when it becomea frivolous. I do not wonder that 
Newton, with an attt^ntion habitually engaged on the path 
of planets and suns, should have wondered what the Earl of 
Pembroke found to admire in " stone dolls." Sculpture may 
serve to teach the pupil how deep is the secret of form, bow 
purely the spirit can translate its meanings into that eloquent 
dialect. But the statue will look cold and ftbe before that 
new activity which needa to roll through all things, and is 
impatient of counterfeits, and things not alive. Picture and 
Bculptnre arc the celebrations and festivities of form. But 
true art is never fixed, hut always fiowing. The sweetest 
music is not in the oratorio, but in the human voice when it 
speaks A'om its instant life, tones of tenderness, truth, or 
courage. The oratorio has already lost its relation to the 
morning, to the sun, and the earth, but that persuading voice 
is in tune with these. All works of art should not he de- 
tached, but extempore performances. A great man is a new 
atatue in every altitude and action. A beautiful woman is a 
picture which drives all beholders nobly mad. Life may be 
lyric or epic, as well as a poem or a romance. 

A true announcement of the law of creation, if n man were 
ibund worthy to declare it, would carry art up into the king- 
dom of nature, and destroy its separate and contrasted eiist- 
ence. The fountuns of invention and beauty in modem 
society are all but dried up. A popular novel, a theatre, or 
a ball-room, makes us feel that we are all paupers in the 
alms-house of this world, without dignity, without skill, or 
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industry. Art ia m poorand low. The oH tragic Ifeeassity, 
which lowers on thu brows even of tbe Venuaes and tbt; Cupids 
of the antique, and fumishea the sole apology for the intru- 
sion of Buch anomalous fignres into nature, — namely, that 
they were inevitable ; that the artist was drunk with a passion 
for form which he could not resist, and which vented itself in 
these fine extravagancies — no longer dignities the chisel or 
the pencil. But the artist, and the connoisseur, now seek in 
art the exhibition of their talent, or an asylum from the evils 
of life. Men are not wpII pleased with the figure they make 
in their own imagination, and they flee to art, and convey 
their better sense in an oratorio, a statue, or a picture. Art 
makes the same effort which a sensual prosperity makes, 
namely, to detach the beautiful from the useful, to do up the 
work as unavoidable, and hating it, pass on to enjoyment. 
These solaces and compensations, this division of beauty from 
use, the laws of nature do not permit. As soon as beauty is 
sought not from religion and love, but for pleasure, it degradea 
the seeker. High beauty is no longer attainable by him in 
canvas or in stone, in sound or in lyrical construction ; an 
efTeminate, prudent, sickly beauty, which b not beauty, is all 
that can be formed ; for the hand can never execute anything 
higher than tbe character can inspire. 

The art that thus separates, is itself first separated. Art 
most not be a superficial talent, but must begin farther back 
in man. Kow men do not see nature to be beautiful, and 
they go to make a statue which shall be. They abhor men 
as tasteless, dull, and inconvertible, and console themselves 
with colour-bags, and blocks of marble. They reject lite as 
prosaic, and create a death which they call poetic. They 
despatch the day's weary chores, and fly to voluptuous re- 
veries. They eat and drink, that they may afterwards execute 
the ideal. Thus is art vilified ; the name conveys to the mind 
its secondary and bad senses ; it stands in the imagination, as 
somewhat contrary to nature, and struck with death from tbe 
first. Would it not be batter to begin higher up, — to serve 
the ideal before they eat and drink ; to serve the ideal in eating 
and drinking, in drawing tlie breath, and In the functions of 
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life ? Beantf iniut come back to the nseftal arts, and the dit- 
Imetion between the Ene and tbe useful arti be forgotten. 
If hbtor; were truly told, if life were nobly ^pnit, it woald 
be no longer easT or pouible to dijtingitiah the one from the 
other. In nature, ill is niefiil, mil is beantiful. It ia there- 
fore beantifnl. because it is alive, moving, reprodactive ; it is 
therefore luefol, because it is ajmrnetrical and fair. Beaaty 
will not come at tbe call of a legislature, Dor will it repeat in 
England or America, it» history in Greece. It will come, u 
•jwajs, unannounced, and spring up between the feet of brave 
and earnest men. It is in vwn that we look for genius to 
reiterate its miracles in the old arts ; it is its instinct to find 
beauty and holiness in new and neceuary facts, in the field 
and roadside, in the shop and mill. Proceeding from a reli- 
gions heart, it will laiie to a divine nse the railroad, the in- 
surance cdce, the joint-stock company, our law, our primary 
assemblies, our commerce, the galvanic battery, the electric 
jar, the prism, and the chemist's retort, in which we seek now 
only an economical use. Is not the selli&h, and even cruel 
aspect which belongs to our great mechanical works, to mills, 
railways, and machinery, the effect of the mercenary im- 
pulses which these works obey f When its errands are nob}« 
and adequate, a steamboat bridging tbe Atlantic between 
Old and New England, and arriving at its ports with the 
punctaality of ft planet,— is a step of man into harmony with 
nature. The boat of SL Petersburgh, which plies along the 
Lena by mugnetism, needs little to make it sublime. When 
Rcience is learned in love, and its powers are wielded by love, 
they will appear the supplements and continuations of tb« 
material creation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OuB age i» retroapecdte. It bnildg tbe wpolchres of tba 
&thers. It writes biographiea, hhtories, Rnd criticism. Tha 
foregoing generatiDDs beheld God and Nature fac« to face; 
we, through their eyes. Wlij should not we kko enjoy aa 
original relation to the UDiverse f Why should not we have 
a poetry and philoaopby of insight and not of traitition, and 
a religion by levelation to ua, and not the hist<ny of theirs i 
Emboiomed for a eeason inNature, whose floods of life stream 
around and through us, and invite us, by the powers they 
su[^1y, to BctioQ proportioned to natnre, why should we 
l^rope among the dry bones of the past, or put the living 
generatioa int« masquerade out of its faded wardrobe ? The 
sun shines to-day also. There is more wool and flax in the 
fields. There are new lands, new men, new thoughts. Let 
ua demand our own wotIib and laws and worship. 

Undoubtedly we have no questions to ast which are un- 
answerable. We must trust tbe perfection of the creation bo 
far, as to believe that whatever cnrioeity the order of things 
has awekened in our minds, the order of things can satisfy. 
Every man's <^ondition is a solution in hieroglyphic to Ulose 
inquiries he would put. lie acts it as life, before he (pprer 
bends it as truth. In like manner, Nature is already, in its 
forms and tendencies, describing its own design. Let us iu- 
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terrogtte the great apparition that shines bo peacefully around 
US. Let us inquire, to what end is Nature t 

All science has one aim, namely, to find atheoryof Natnre. 
We have theories of races Hod of functions, but scarcely jet 
a remote approiiination to an idea of creation. We are now 
•0 &T from the road to trutli, that religious teachers dispute 
and hate each other, and speculative men are esteemed ud- 
■ouod and frivolous. But to a sound judgment, the most 
abstract truth is the most practical. Whenever atrue theory 
appears, it will be its own evidence. Its test is, that it will 
explain al! phenomena. Now many are thought not only un- 
Bzplained but inexplicable ; as language, sleep, dreams, beasts, 

Philosophicnllj considered, the untveiae is composed of 
Nature and the Soul. Strictly Bpeaking, therefore, all that 
is separate from us, all which Philosophy distinguishes as the 
SOT ME, that is, both Nature and Art, ail other men and my 
own body, must be ranked under this name, Naidkb. In 
enumerating the values of Nature, and casting up theirsnm, 
I shall use the word in both senses ; — in its common and in 
its philosophical import. In inquiries so general as our pre- 
sent one, tbe inaccuracy is not material; no confusion of 
thought will occur. Nature, in the common sense, refers to 
essences unchanged by man ; space, the air, the river, tbe leaf. 
Art is applied to the mixture of his will with the same things, 
as in a house, a canal, a statue, a picture. But his operaticHu 
taken together are so insignificant, a little chipping, baking, 
patching, and washing, that, in an impression so grand u 
that of the world on the human mind, they do not vary dM 



CHAPTER I. 

To go into solitude, a man needs to retire as much from his 
obsmber as from society. I am not solitary whilst I read 
and write, though nobody is with me. But if a man would 
be alone, let him look at the stars. The rays that oune frcm 
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those heavenly vorlds irill separate between him and vulgar 
things. One might think the atmosphere was made trans- 
parent with this design, to give man, in the heavenly bodies, 
the pefpetaal presence of the sublime. Seen in the streets of 
cities, how great they are ! If the stars should appear one 
night in a thousand years, how would men believe and adore ; 
and preserve for many generations the remembrance of th« 
ohy of God vrhich had been shown ! But every nightcome 
out these preachers of beauty, and light the universe with 
their admonishing smile. 

The stars awaken a certain reverence, because thongh 
always present, they are always inaccessible ; but all natnnl 
objects make a kindred impression, when the mind is open to 
their influence. Nature never wears a mean appearance. 
Neither does the wisest man extort all her secret, and lose hi* 
curiosity by finding oat all her perfection. Nature never 
became a toy to a wise spirit. The flowers, the animals, the 
mountains, reflected all the wisdom of bis beet hour, as much 
as they had delighted the simplicity of his childhood. 

Wlieo we speak of Nature in this manner, we have a dia- 
&ict but most poetical sense in the mind. We mean the 
integrity of impression made by manifold natural objects. It 
is this which distinguishes the stick of timber of the wood- 
cutter from the tree of the poet- The charming landscape 
which I saw this morning is indubitably made up of tome 
twenty or thirty farms. Miller owns this field, Loche that, 
and Manning tbe woodland beyond. But none ofthemowna 
the landscape. There is a property in tile horizon which no 
man has, but he wboee eye oan integrate all the parts, thatis, 
the poet. This is the best part of these men's farms, yet to 
this their land-deeds give them no title. 

To speak truly, few adult persons can see Nature. Most 
persons do not see the sun ; at least, they have a very super- 
fioiat seeing. The sun illuminstes only the eye of the man, 
bat shines into the eye and the heart of the child. The lover 
of Nature is he whose inward and outward senses are still 
truly adjusted to each other ; who has retsined the spirit of 
inhooy even into the era of manhood. His interconne with 
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heaven an<l euth becomea put of hb itXlj funA. In th« pre- 
MDce of Nature, a wild delight ruiu through tbe raan, m 
spite of real toirows. Nature ujk, — be is my creature ; and, 
DMUgre allhia iinpertiDeDtgrie&, he shall be glad with me. Hat 
the SQD or the sommer alone, bat every hour aod season jklda 
its tribute of delight ; for every hour and change correapondi 
to and aulhoriaes a difierent itateof the mind, from breathtea* 
noon to gTimmest midnight. Nature is a setting that Gta ' 
equally well a conic or a moDming piece. In good beallb, 
the air ia a cordial of incredible virtue. Crossiog a )mi» 
common, in snow^puddles, at twilight, under a clouded Ay, 
without having in my tbougbts any occurrence of spei^ 
good fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. Almoat 
I fear to think how glad I am. In tile woods, too^ a naa 
eaaCi off hia years as the snake his slough, and, at what period 
Boever of life, is always a child. In tbe woods is perpetual 
youth. Within these plantations of God a decorum and 
lanidity reign ; a perennial festival is dressed, and the gnest 
sees not how he should tire of them in a thousand years. In 
the woods we return to reason and faith. There I foel that 
nothing can befal me in life, — no disgrace, no calamity 
(leaving me my eyes) which Nature cannot repair. Standing 
on the bare ground, my head bathed by the blithe air, and 
uplifted into infinite space, all mean egotism vaniebes. I b«- 
ooiDe a transparent eye-ball. I am nothing. I see all. Tte 
currents of the Universal fi«ng circulate through me ; I am 
part or particle of God. The name of the nearest friend 
aonnda then foreign and accidental. To be brothers, to be 
acquaintances, master or servant, is tlien a trifie and a dis- 
turbance. I am tbe lover of uncontained and immortal 
beauty. In tbe wilderness I find something more dear and 
connate than in streets orvillages. In the tranquil landscape, 
and especially in the distant line of the horizon man beholds 
aomewhat as beautiful as bis own nature 

Tbe greatest delight which the fields and woods ministBr, 
is the suggestion of an occult relation between man and the 
vegetable. I am not alone and unacknowleilged They nod 
to me, and I to them. The itaving of the boughs lu tb» 
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storm b new to me aii3 old. It takes me by surprise, and 
jet is not unknown. Its d&cC is like that of shif^her thought 
or a better emotion coming over me, wheo I deemed I was 

thinking justly or doing right. 

Yet it is certun that the power to produce this delight doe* 
Bot reside in Nature, but in man, or in a harmony of both. 
It b necessary to use these pleasures with great temperance, 
jbr Nature is not always tricked in holiday attire ; but the 
same scene which yesterday breathed perfume, and glittered 
as for the frolic of the Nymphs, is overspread with melan- 
choly to-day. Nature always weare the colours of the spirit. 
To a man labouring under calamity, the heat of his own fire 
hath sadness in it. Then there is a kind of contempt of the 
landscape felt by him who has just lost by death a dear friend. 
The sky is less grand ss it shuts down over less worth in the 
population. 



CHAPTER n. 

COHUODITT. 

Whobveb considers the final cause of the world, will dis- 
cern a multitude of uses that enter as parts into that resiilt. 
They all admit of being thrown into one of the following 
classes ; Commodity, Beauty, Language, and Discipline. 
' Under the general name of Commodity, I rank all those 
advantages which our senses owe to Nature. This, of course, 
ia a benefit which is temporary and mediate, not ultimate, 
like its service to the soul. Yet, although low, it is perfect 
Id its kind, and is the only use of Nature which all men ap- 
prehend. The misery of man appears like childish petulance, 
when we explore the steady and prodigal provision that has 
been made for his support and delight on this green ball 
which floats him through the heavens. WllBt angels invented 
these splendid ornaments f these rich conveniences ? this 
ocean of air above ? this ocean of water beneath P this firma- 
ment of earth between P this zodiac of lights P this tent of 
drop[Hng clouds P this striped coat of climates P this fourfold 
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year ? Bi-asts, fire, water, stones, and corn, serve him. The 
field iH at once his floor, his work-jard, his play-groimd, hil 
garden, and his bed. 



Nature, in its minbtry to man, is not only tlie materia', 
but is also the process and the result. All the parts inces- 
santly work into each other's hands for the profit of man. 
The wind sows the seed; the sun evaporates the sea; the 
wind blows the vapour to the field ; the ice on the other side 
of the planet condenses rain on this ; the rain feeds the plant ; 
the plant feeds the animal ; and thus the endless circulations 
of the divine charity nourish man. 

The useful arts are but reproductions, or new combinations, 
by the wit of man, of the same natural benefactors. He no 
longer waits for favouring gales ; but, by means of steam, he 
realizes the fable of bolus's bag, and carries the two-wid- 
thirty winds in the boiler of his l>Dat. To diminish friction, 
he paves the road with iron bars, and, mounting a coach with 
a ship-load of men, animals, and merchandize behind him, he 
darts through the country, from town to town, like an eagle 
or a swallow through the air. By the aggregate of these 
aids, how is the face of the world changed, from Ihe era of 
Noah to that of Napoleon I The private poor man hath cities, 
ships, canals, bridges, built for him. He goes to the post- 
office, and the human race run on his errands ; to the book- 
shop, and the human race read and write of all that happens, 
for him ; to the court-house, and nations repair his wrong*. 
He sets his house upon the road, and the human race go forth 
every morning, and shovel out the snow, and cut a path fur 

But there is no need of specifying particulars in this class 
of OSes. The catalogue is endless, and the examples so ob- 
■sions, that I shall leave them to the reader's reflection, with 
the general remark, that this mercenary benefit is one which 
has respect to a farther good. A man is fed, not that he may 
be fed, but that he may work. 
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A IIOBI.BB want of man U served by Nature, namelj, the 
love of Beauty. 

The ancient Greeks called the world kooimc, beauty. Such 
IB the constitution of all things, or such the plastic power of 
the human eye, that the primary forms, as the aky, the moun- 
ttUB, the tree, the animal, give aa a delight in and for thtnt- 
telees ; a pleasure arising from outline, colour, motion, and 
grouping'. This seems partly owing Jio the eye iUelf The 
eye is the best of artists. By the mutual action of its struc- 
ture, and of the laws of light, perspective is produced, which 
int^rates every mass of objects, of what character soever, 
into a well-coloured and shaded globe, so that where the par- 
ticular objects are mean and unaffecting, the landscape which 
they compose is round and symmetrical. And as the eye is 
the best composer, so light is the first of painters. There it 
no object so foul, that intense light will not make beautifiil. 
And the sttmutus it affords to the sense, and a sort of infini- 
tude which it hath, like space and time, make all matter gay. 
Even the corpse hath its own beauty. But beside this general 
grace diffused over Nature, almost all the individual forma 
are agreeable to the eye, as is proved by our endless imita- 
tions of some of them ; as the acorn, the grape, the pine-cone, 
the wheat-ear, the egg, the wings and forms of most birds, 
the lion's claw, the serpent, the butterfly, sea-shells, flames, 
clouds, buds, leaves, and the forms of many trees, as the palm. 

For better consideration, we may distribute the aspects of 
Beauty in a threefold manner. 

1. First, the simple perception of natural forms is a delight. 
The influence of the forms and actions in Nature is so needful 
to man, that, in its lowest functions, it seems to lie on tbe 
confines of Commodity and Beauty. To the body and mind 
which have been cramped by noxious work or company, 
Nature is medicinal, and restores their tone. Tbe tradesman, 
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the attomej, comee out of tba din and craft of tha street, md 
sees the sky and the woods, and is a man again. In tb^ 
eternal calm he finds himaelf. Hie health of the eje teem* 
to demand a horizon. We are never tired, so long as we can 
see far enou^. 

But in other hoars, Katnre satisfies the soul pureij bj Ha 
loveliness, and without any mizlure of corporeal benefit. I 
have seen (he spectacle of morning from the hill-top over 
agunst mj houM, from daj-break to sunrise, with emotions 
which an angel might share. The long slender ban of cloud 
float like fishes in the sea of crimson light. From the euth, 
•8 a shore, I look out into that silent sea. I seem to partake 
its rapid transformatjous : the active enchantment reaches my 
dust, and I dilate and conspire with the morning wind. How 
does Nature deify as with a few and cheap elements I Give 
me health and a daj, and I will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous. The dawn is iny Assyria ; the sunset and mocm- 
rise mj Paphos, and unimaginable reabns of Gt^ie; broad 
tioon shall be my England of the senses and tha undersland- 
ii^ ! the night shall be my Germany of mystic philosophy 
and dreams. 

Net less excellent, except for our less susceptibility in the 
afternoon, was the ijiarm, last evenbg, of n January sunset. 
The western clouds divided and suhdivided themselves into 
|ank Saktt, modulated with tints of unspeskabla softness ; and 
tlie air had so much life and sweetness, that it was a pain to 
come within-doors. What was it that Nature would say t 
Was there no meaning in the live repose of the valley behind 
the mill, and which Uomer or Shakspeare could not reform 
for me in words F The leaflets trees become spires of Same 
In the sunset, with the blue east for their back ground, and 
the stars of the dead calices of flowers, and every withered 
stem and stubble rimed with frost, conlrihute something to 
tiie mute music. 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the country land' 
scape is pleasant only half the year. I please myself vrith 
observing the graces of the winter scenery, and believe that 
we are as muoh tonched by it aa by the genial influences <^ 
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Bnmmer. To the attenliTe eje, each motneDt of the year hai 
it> own beauty ; and in the same field, it beholds, every hour, 
a picture which was never seen before, and which shall never 
be seen again. The heareni change every moment, and re- 
flect their glory or gloom on the plains beneath, 'lite state 
rf the crop in the surrounding farms altera the eipresabn of 
the earth irom week to week. The succession of native 
plants in the pastures and road-sides, which make the silent 
clock by which time tells the summer hours, will make even 
the divisions of the day sensible to a keen observer. The 
tribes of birds and insects, like the pUnts punctual to their 
time, folluw each other, and the year has room for all. By 
water-courses the varietj is greater. In July, the blue prm- 
tederia or pickerel-weed blooms in large beds in the shallow 
parts of our pleasant river, and swarms with yellow butter- 
flies in continual motion. Art cannot rival this pomp of 
purple and gold. Indeed, the river is a perpetual gala, and 
boasts each month a new ornament. 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen and felt as beauty, 
is the least part. The shows of day, the dewy morning, the 
rainbow, mountains, orchards in blossom, stars, moonlight, 
shadows in still water, and the like, if too eagerly hunted, 
become shows merely, and mock us with their unreality. 
Go out of the house to see the moon, and 'tis mere tinsel ; it 
will not please as when its light shines upon your necessary 
journey. The beauty that shimmers in the yellow afternoons 
of October, who ever could clutch itF Go forth Co find it, 
and it Is gone ; 'tis only a ir.irage m you look ft«in the win- 
dows of diligence. 

2, The presence of a higher, namely, of the spiritual ele- 
ment, is essential to its perfection. The high and divine 
beauty which can be loved without effeminacy, is that which 
is found in combination with the human will, and never 
separate. Beauty is the mark God sets upon virtue. Every 
natural action is graceful. Every heroic act is also decent, 
and causes the place and the bystanders to shine. We are 
taught by great actions that the universe is the property of 
every individual in it. Every rational creature has all nature 
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for hU dowTj and eatate. It is his, if be will. He nay 
diveKt himself of it ; he may creep into a coroer, and abdicate 

hU kingdom, as most meD do, but he ii entitled to the world 
hj his constitution. In proportion to the energy of his 
thought and will, be takes up the world into himself. "All 
those things for which men plough, huild, or sail, obey Vir- 
tue," said an ancient historian. " The winds and waves," 
said Gibbon, " are always an the side of the ablest naiigators." 
So are the bud and moon, and all the stars of heaven. When 
a noble act is done, — perchance io a srene of great natural 
beauty; when Leonidas and his three hundred martyrs con- 
sume one day in dying, and the sun and moon come each and 
look at them once in the steep defile of Thermt^j Ik ; when 
Arnold Winkelned, in the high Alps, under the shadow of 
the avalanche, gathers in bis side a sheaf of Austrian spears 
to break the line for his comrades; are not these heroes eo- 
titled to add the beauty of the scene to the beauty of the 
deedP When the bark of Columbus nears the shore of 
America ; — before it, the bench lined with savages, fleeing 
out of all their huts of cane ; the sea behind ; and the purple 
mountains of the Indian Archipelago around, can we separate 
the man from the living picture P Does not the Nfiw World 
clothe his form with her palm- groves and savannahs as fit 
drapery ? Ever does natural beauty steal in like air, and 
envelop great actions. When Sir Harry Vane was drugged 
up the Tower-hill, sitting on a sled, to suffer death, as the 
champion of the ^English laws, one of the multitude cried out 
to him, " You never sate on so glorious a seat." Charles 11^ 
to intimidate the citizens of London, caused the patriot Lord 
Russel to lie drawn in an open coach, through the principal 
streets of the city, on his way to the scsSbld. " But," to use 
the simple narrative of his biographer, " the multitude 
itiiagined they saw Liberty and Virtue sitting by his side." 
In private places, among sordid objects, an act of truth or 
heroism seems at once to draw to itself the sky as its temple, 
the sun as its candle. Nature stretcheth out her arms to 
embrace man, only let his thoughts be of equal greatness. 
Willingly does she follow bis steps with the rose and the 
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riolet, and bend her lines of grandeuT md grace to the deco- 
nUion of her darling child. Onlj let his thoughts be of 
equal scope, and the frame wUl suit the picture. A virtuous 
man is in uniaon with her works, and makes the central 
figure of the visible sphere. Homer, Pindar, Socrates, Fho- 
oion, associate thfmselves Slly 'm our memorj with the whole 
geography and climate of Greece. The visible heavens and 
earth sympathise with Jesus. And in common life, whoao- 
erer has seen a person of powerful character and happy 
genius, will have remarked how easily he took all things 
along with faim, — the persons, the opinions, and the day, and 
Nature became ancillary to a man. 

3. There is still another aspect under which the beauty of 
the world may he viewed, namely, as it becomes an object of 
the intellect. Beside the relation of things to virtue, they 
have a relation to thought. The intellect searches out the 
Absolute order of things as they stand in the mind of God, 
and without the colours of aflection. The intellectual and 
the active powers seem to succeed each other in man, and the 
exclusive activity of the one generates tlie exclusive activity 
of the other. There is something unfriendly in each to the 
other, but th^y are like the alternate periods of feeding and 
working iD animals ; each prepares and certainly will be fol- 
lowed by the other. Therefore does beauty, which, in rela- 
tion to actions, as we have seen, comes unsought, and comes 
because it is unsought, remain for the apprehension and pur- 
suit of the intellect ; and then agaio, in its turn, of the active 
power. Nothing divine dies. Ail good is eternally repro- 
ductive. The beauty of Nature reforms itself in the mind, 
Mid not for barren contemplation, hut for new creation. 

All men are in some degree impressed by the face of the 
world. Some men even to delight. This love of beauty is 
Taste. Others have the same love in such excess, that, not 
content with admiring, they seek to embody it in new forms. 
The creation of beauty is Art. 

The production of a worli of art throws a light upon the 
mystery of humanity. A work of art is an abstract or epi- 
tome of the world. It is the result or expression of Nature 
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in mininture. For although the works of Natai« tre inna- 
merable and all different, the result or the expression of Aem 

all 18 similar and single. Nature is a sea of forms radically alike 
and even unique. A leaf, a sunbeam, a landscape, the oceui, 
make an analogous impression on the toiod. What is com- 
mon to them all, — that perfectness and hannonj, is besutj. 
Therefure the standard of beauty is the entire circuit of 
natural forms, — the totality of nature; which the Italians 
expressed by defining beauty, " il piu nell' uno." Nothing » 
quite beautiful alone : nothing but is beautiful in the whole. 
A single object is only so far beautiful as it suggests this 
universal grace. The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the 
musician, the architect, seek each to concentrate this radiance . 
of the world on one point, and each in his several work to 
satisfy the love of beauty which stimulates him to produce. 
Thus h Art a nature passed through the alembic of man. 
Thus in art, does Nature work through the will of a man 
filled with the beauty of her first works. 

The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the desire id 
beauty. Extend this element to the uttermost, and I call it 
an ultimate end. No reason can be asked or given why the 
soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundest 
sense, is one expression for the universe. God is the all-&ir. 
Truth, and goodness, and beauty, are but diiTerent fscea of 
the same All. But beauty in nature is not ultimate. It is 
the herald of inward and eternal beauty, and ia not alone a 
■olid and sstJsfactory good. It must therefore stand aa a 
part and not as yet the last or highest expression of the final 
cAuse of Nature. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A THIRD use which Nature subserves to man is that of Lan- 
guid. Nature is the vehicle of thought, and in a simple, 
double, and threefold degree. 

1. Words are si^s of natural facts. 
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2. Firticukr oatural &c1b aie Bjmbols of parlicatu tpi- 
litiul facts. 

3. Nature ia tb« symbol of ajHrits. 

1. Worde are ugne of natuial facU. The use of DBtnral 
history is to give us aid in sapernatural historj. The use of 
the outor crpBtion is Co g^ve ua language fl>r the beings and 
ohaogeB of the inward creation. Everjr word which is used 
to. express a moral or intellectual &ct, if traced to its nxit, U 
found to be borrowed from some material appearance. Right 
originally means straight; wrong means taisled. Spirit pri- 
marilj means wind; traaigreiuion, the crossing of a line; 
m^ereiiioTif, the raiting of the eye-brtmi. We say Che Atari 
to express emotion, the head to denote thought j and thought 
and emotion are, in their turn, words borrowed from sensible 
things, and now aj^rofH'iated to ^ritual nature. Most of the 
process by which this tranafbrma^on is made, is hidden from 
na in the remote time when language was framed ; but the 
aame tendency may be daily observed in cbildreo. Children 
and savages use only nouns iw names of things, which they con- 
tinually convert into rerbs, and apply toanatogoua mental acts. 

3. But this origin of all words that convey a apiritunl im-' 
port — BO conspicuous a tact in the history of Unguage— is 
our least debt to Nature. It is not words only tiiat are em- 
blematic ; it ia things which are emblematic. Every natural 
fact is B symbol of some spiritual fact. Every i^pearance 
in nature corresponds to some state of the mind, and that 
state of the mind can only be described by presenting that 
natural appearance as its picture. An enraged man is a lion, 
a cunning man is a fox, a iam man is a rock, a learned mas 
is a torch. A lamb is innocence, a snake is subtle spite. 
Flowers express to us the delicate affections. Light and 
darkness are our familiar expression tor knowledge and igno^i 
ranee ; and heat for love. Visible distance behind and before 
us is respecCively our image of memory and hope. 

Who looks upon a river in a meditative hour, and is Dot 
reminded of the &ux of all things? Throw a stone into the 
stream, and the circles tliat propagate themselves are the 
beaatifiil type of all influence. Man is conscious of a universal 
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Boul within or behind liis individual life, wherein, as in a 
firmament, tha natures of Justice, Truth, Love, Freedom, 
arise and shine. This universal sou] he calls Reason ; it is 
not mine, or thine, or his, but we are its ; we are its property 
and men ; and the blue sky in which the private eitrth ia 
buried — the skj, with its eternal calm, and full of everlasting 
orhs, is the type of Reason. That which, intellectually con- 
sidered, we call reason, considered in relation to nature, we 
call Spirit. Spirit is the Creator. Spirit hath life in itself; 
and man, in all ages and coantries, embodies it in his language 
as the Fathek. 

It is easily seen that there is nothing lucky or capricious 
in these analogies, hut that they are constant, and pervade 
nature. These are not the dreatns of a few poets, here and 
there, but man is an nnalogist, and atudies relatiMis in all 
objects. He is placed in the centre of beings, and a ray of 
relation passes from every other being to him ; and neither 
can man be understood without these objects, nor these 
objects without man. All the facts in natural history, taken 
by themselves, have no value, hut are barren, like a aingie 
sex; but, marry it to human history, and it is full of life. 
Whole Floras, all LinnEeus's and BufFon's volumes, are but 
dry catalogues of facts ; but the most trivial of these facts, 
the habit of a plant, the organs, or work, or noise of an in- 
sect, applied to the illustration of a fact in intellectual phi- 
losophy, or in any way associated to human nature, aflects us 
in the most lively and agreeable manner. Theseedofaplant, ■ 
to what affecting analogies in the nature of man is that little 
fruit made nse of, in all discourse, up to the voice of Paul, 
who calls the human corpse a seed, — " It is sown a natural 
body i it is raised a spiritual body !" The motion of the earth 
round its axis, and round the sun, makes the day, and the 
year. These are certain amounts of brute light and heat ; 
bat, is there no intent of an analogy between man's life and 
the seasons ? and do the seasons gain no grandeur or pathos 
from that analogy F The instincts of the ant are very unim- 
portant, considered as the ant's ; but the moment a ray of 
relation ii seen to extend frvm it to man,and the little drudge 
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is seen to be a monitor, a little body witha mighty heart, then 
all its habits — even that said to be recentlj observed, that it 
never sleeps — become sublime. 

Because of this radical correspondence between visible 
things and human thoughts, savages, who have onlj what is 
necesssry, converse in figures. As we go back in history, 
language becomes more picturesque, until its infanr.j, when 
it is all poetry ; or, all spiritual facta are represented by 
natural symbols. The same symbols are found to make the 
original elements of all languages. It has moreover been 
observed, that the idioms of all languages apjiroach each 
other in passages of the greatest eloquence and power ; and, 
as this is the first language, so is it the last. This immediate 
dependence of language upon Nature — this conversion of an 
outward phenomenon into a type of somewhat in human life, 
never loses its power to affect ua. It is this which gives that 
piquancy to the conversation of a strong- natu red fanner or 
back -woodsman, which all men relish. 

Thus is Nature an interpreter, by whose means man con- 
verses with his ielluw-men. A man's power to connect his 
thought with its proper symbol, and so utter it, depends on 
the simplicity of his character, that is, upon his love of truth, 
and his desire to communicate it without loss. The corruption 
of man is fallowed by the corruption of language. When 
simplicity of character and sovereignty of ideas are broken 
ap by the prevalence of secondary desires, the desire of 
riches, the desire of pleasure, the desire of power, the desire 
of praise, — snd duplicity and falsehood take place of sim- 
plicity and truth, the power over Nature, as an interpreter 
of the will, is in a degree lost ; new imagery ceases to be 
created, and old words are perverted to atand for things which 
are not ; a paper currency is employed when there is no bul- 
lion in the vanlti. In due time the fraud is manifest, and 
words lose all power to stimulate the uoderstuiding or the 
affections. Hundreds of writers may be found in every long- 
civiliwd nation, who for a short time believe, and make others 
believe, that they see and utt«r truths, who do not of them- 
aelwg clothe one thought in its natural gamiiint, but who 
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feed oBeoDscknuly upon the language erailed hy the prinvrj 
wrilm of the country, those, Damely, who hold primarily on 

But wise men pierce thb rotten diction, and fasten words 
again to viaible tbtngB ; so that picturesque langu^s B 
at once a commaiidiiig certificate, that he who employs it is 
a man in alliance with truth and God. The monient out 
diacoune rises above the ground line of ftniiliar fitcts, and i* 
inflamed with pesxion oi exalted by thought, it clothes itsdf 
in iiDBgea. A mau coDverang in eariKit, if tte watch liis ia- 
tellectual pTi)Ces8es, will find that always a material imager 
more or less luminoua, arises in hia mind, cotemporaneoiM 
with every thought, which fuToiahes the restment of tbo 
thought. Hence, good writing and hrilliant discourse are 
perpetual allegories. This imagery b spontaneous j it is the 
blendiug of experience with the present action of tlie mind; 
it is pTC^r creation ; it is the working of the Ori^sl Cauu 
through the iostnimenU he has already made. 

These &cts may suggest the advantage which the country 
Ufe possesse* for a powerfiil mind, over the artificial and cur- 
tdled life of cities. We know more Ironi Nature than vn 
cui at will communicate. Its light flows into the mind ever- 
more, and we forget its presence. The poet, the orator, hred 
in the woods, whose senses have been nourished by tbeir fair 
and appeasing changes, year after year, without design and 
without heed, — shall not loee tbeir lesson altogether, in the 
roar of cities or the broil of politics. Long hereafter, amidst 
agitation and terror in national counciis,— in the hour of re- 
volution,— these solemn images shaii reappear in their momiog 
lustre, as fit symbols and words of the thoughts which tha 
passing events shall awaken. At the call of a noble senti- 
ment, agtia the woods wave, the pines murmur, the Hv^ 
rolls and shines, and the cattle low upon the mountains, as 
he saw and heard them in his infancy. And with these formsy 
the ^ells of persuasion, the keys of power, are put into hia 
hsBds. 

3. Wo are thus assisted by natural objects in the eipres- 
aion of partionlar meanings. But how great a language ta 
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ttmvej such peppercorn informatinni I Did it need such 
noble rBces of creaturea, this profasion of formg — this host of 
orbs in heaven — to furnish man with the dictionary and 
punmar of hiB municipal speech 7 Whilst we use this grand 
cipher to expedite tlie affairs of our pot and kettle, we feel 
that we have not yet put it to its use, neither are able. We 
are like travellers using the cinder) of a volcano to roast their 
eggs. Whilst we see that it always stands ready to clothe 
what we would say, we cannot avoid the question, whether 
the oharacters are not significant of themselves. Have moun- 
tains, and waves, and skies, no significance but what we con- 
loiouily give them, when we employ them as emblems of our 
thoughts f The world ii emblematic. Parts of speech are 
metaphors because the whole of nature is a metaphor of ibe 
human mind. The laws of moral nature answer to those of 
matter as face to face in a giass. " The visible world and 
the relation of its parts, is the dial-plate of the invisible." 
The axioms of physics translate the laws of ethics. Thus 
" the whole is greater than its part ;" " reaction is equal to 
action ;" " the smallest weight may be made to lifl the 
greatest, the difference of weight being compensated hy 
time ;" and many the like propositions, which have an ethical 
as well as physical sense. These propositions have a much 
more extensive and universal sense when applied to human 
life, than when confined to technical use. 

In like manner, the memorable words of history, and the 
proverbs of nations, consist usually of a natural fact, selected 
aa a picture or parable of a moral truth. Thus : A rolling 
•tone gathers no moss ; A bird in the hand is worth two ia 
the bnsh ; A cripple in the right way, will beat a racer in 
the wrong ; Hake bay whilst the sun shines ; 'Tis hard to 
carry a Ml cup even ; Vinegar is the son of wine ; The last 
«anee broke the camel's back ; Long-lived trees make root* 
Snt ;— BDd the like. In their primary sense, these are trivial 
ftcts ; bat w« repeat them for tile value of their analt^eal 
import. What is true of proverba, i* true of all ftbles, para- 
bles, and allegories. 

This relation between the mind- and matter i* not fancied 
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by lome poet, but stsnds in the will of God ; and ao is free 
to be known by all men. It appesTs to men, or it doe* not 
Rftpear. When in fortunate hoare we ponder this miracle, 
the wise man doabtf^ if, at all other times, he ia not hlind 
and deaf; 

" Can thCK ttalDgi be. 

Without our apediil woDder t" 

for the univerae becomes transparent, and the light of higher 
laws than its own shines through it. It is the standing pro- 
blem which has eierciied the wonder and the study of every 
fine genius since the world began ; from the era of the 
Egyptians and the Brehmins, to that of Pythagoras, of Flato, 
of Bacon, of Leibniti, of Swedenborg. There sits the Sphinx 
at the roadside, and from age to age, as each pmphet comes 
by, he tries his fortune at reading her riddle. There seems 
to be a necessity in spirit to manifest itself in material forms ; 
and day and night, river and stonn, beaat and bird, acid and 
alhali, pre-eiiit in necessary Ideas in the mind of God, and 
are what they are by virtue of preceding affections, in the 
world of spirit. A Fact is the end or last issue of spirit. The 
visible creation ia the terminus or the circumference of the 
invisible world. " Material objects," said a French philo- 
sopher, " are necessarily kinds of tcoriiB of the substantial 
thoughts of the Creator, which must always preserve an eiRCt 
relation to their first origin ; in other words, Tldble nature 
taust have a spiritual and moral side." 

This doctrine is abatruse, and though the images of "gar- 
ment," " acoriie," " mirror," &e., may stimulate the fiincy, we 
must summon the aid of subtler and more vital expositors to 
make it plain. " Every scripture is to be interpreted by the 
same spirit which gave it forth,"- — is the fundamental law of 
criticism. A life in harmony with nature, the love of truth 
and of virtue, will purge the eyes to understand her text. 
By degrees we may come to know the primitive sense of the 
permanent otgects of nature, so that the world shall be to us 
an open book, and every form significant of its hidden life 
anil final canae. 
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A nen interest surprises ns, whilst, under the view now 
«i^:g«stpd, we contemplate the letirful extent and multitude 
of objects ; since " every object rightly seen, unlocks ft new 
ftoulty of the soul." That which wBs onconseious truth, be- 
comes, when interpreted and defined in an object, a part of 
the domain of knowledge — a new amount to the magaoiae of 



CHAPTER V. 



Im Tiew of this significance of Nature we arrive at once at a 
new fact, that Nature is a discipline. This use of the world 
includes the preceding nses, as parta of itself. 

Space, time, society, labour, climate, food, locomotion, the 
■nimala, the mechanical forces, give us aincerest lessona, day 
b; da;, whose meaning is unlimited. They educate both the 
understanding and the reason. Every property of matter is 
a school for the under9tanding,-^it8 solidity or resistance, its 
inertia, its extension, its figure, its divisibility. The under- 
standing adds, divides, combines, measures, and finds ever- 
lasting natriment and room for its activity in this worthy 
scene. Meantime, Reason transfers all these lessons into ito 
own world of thought, by perceiving the analogy that marries 
Hatter and Mind. 

1. Nature is a discipline of the understanding in intellec- 
tual truths. Our dealing with sensible objects is a constant 
exercise in the necessary lessona of difference, of lilcenesi, of 
order, of iieinp- and seeming, of progressive arrangement ; of 
Hcent from particular to general ; of combination to one end 
of manifold forces Proportioned to the importance of the 
organ to be formed, is the eitreme care with which its tnition 
ts provided, — a care pretermitted in no single case. What 
tedious training, day after day, year after year, never ending, 
to form the common sense ; what continual reproduction of 
annoyances, inconveniences, dilemmas ; what rejoicing over 
ns of little men ; what disputing of pricey what reckonings 
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of interest, — and all to form tbe Hand of die mind ; — to id- 
■tmct H! that " good tbon^ts are no better than good dreains, 
nnlesa thty be execnted P 

Tbe same good office is performed hj Pnipertj and its 
filial aysteini of Debt and Credit. Debt, grinding Debt, 
whose iron lace the widow, tbe orphan, and tbe sons of geniua 
fear and hatp; — Debt, wbicb consumes bo much time, which 
to cripplei and diiheartens a great spirit with cares that seem 
M base, is a preceptor nhose lessons caanot be foregone, and 
b needed most bj those who sofTer firom it most. Moreover, 
property, which has been well compared to snow, — " if it &11 
level to-day, it will be Mown into drifts to-morrow," — is 
merely the surface action of internal machinery, like tbe 
index on tbe face of a clock. Whilst now it is the gymnastica 
of the understanding, it is hiring, in the foresight of the ^nrit, 
experience in profounder laws. 

Tbe whole character and fortune of the indJTidaal it 
alTected by the least inequalities in the culture of the under- 
■tanding ; for example, in the perception of differences. 
Therefbre is ^nce, and therefore Time, that man may know 
that things are not huddled and lumped, hut sundered and 
individual. A bell and a plough have each their use, and 
neither can do the office of the other. Water is good to 
drink, eoal to bum, wool to wear ; hut wool cannot be drunk, 
nor water span, nor coal eaten. The wise man shows hia 
wisdom in separation, in gradation, and his scale of creatures 
and of merits ia as wide as Nature. The foolish have no 
range in their aole, but suppose every man is as every other 
man. What is not good they ctdl the worst, and what is not 
hateful, the)- call the best. 

In lilce manner, what good heed, Nature forms in us t 
She pardons no mistakes. Her yea is yea, and her bay, 

The lirst steps in Agrioulture, Astronomy, Zooli^y, (those 
first steps which tbe fanner, the hunter, and tbe sailor take^) 
teach that Nature's dice are always loaded ; that in her besps 
and rubbish are concealed sure and useful results. 

How calmly and genially the mind apprehends, one tHar 
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feels by knowledge the pritilege to Bh ! HLs insight refines 
bin). The beaut j of Nature shines in his owd breast. Man 
u greater that he can see this, and the universe leas, because 
Time and Space relatiooa vanish as laws are known. 

Here again we are impressed and even daunted by the 
immense Universe to be eiplored. "What we know b a 
point to what we do not know." Open any recent journal of 
science, and weigh the problems suggested concerning Light, 
Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, Physiology, Geology, and 
judge whether the interest of natural science is likely to be 
soon exhausted. 

Passing by many particulars of the discipline of Nature, we 
must not omit to specify two. 

The exerciae of the Will or the lesson of power is taught 
in every event. From the child's successive possession of his 
several senses, «p to the hour when be saith, "Thy will be 
done !" he is learning the secret, that he can reduce under 
his will, not only particular events, but great classes, nay, the 
whole aeries of events, and so conform all facts to his cha- 
racter. Nature is thoroughly mediate. It is made to serve. 
It receives the dominion of man as meekly as the ass on 
which the Saviour rode. It offers all its kingdoms to man as 
the raw material which he may mould into what Is useful. 
Han is never weary of working it up. He forges the subtile 
and delicate air into wise and melodious wordjt, and gives 
them wing, as angels of persuasion and command. More and 
more, with every thought, does bis kingdom stretch over 
things, until the world becomes, nt last, only a realized will, 
— ithe double of the man. 

2. Sensible objects conform to the premonitions of Reason, 
and reflect the conscience. All things are moral ; and in 
their boundless changes have an unceasing reference to spi- 
ritual nature. Therefore is Nature glorious with form, 
colour, and motion, that every globe in the remotest heaven ; 
every chemical change, from the rudest crystal up to the laws 
of life ; every change of vegetation, from the first principle of 
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g^Mwth JD the eje of a leaf, to the trojiical forest snd sntedi- 
luvian coal mine; everj inimal function, tVom the sponge up 
to Hercules, shall hint or thunder U> man the laws of r^ht 
and wrong, and echo the Ten Commandments. Therefore i« 
Nature always the allj of Religion : lends all her pomp and 
riches to the religious sentiment. Prophet and priest, Darid, 
Isaiah, Jesus, have drawn deeply from this source. 

This ethical characler so penetrates the bone and marrow 
of Nature, as to seem the end for which it was made. What- 
ever private purpose is answered by any member or part, this 
is its public and universal function, and is never omitted. 
Nothing in nature is exhausted in its first use. When a thing 
has served en end to the uttermost, it is wholly new for aa 
ulterior serrice. In God, every end is converled into a new 
means. Thus the use of Commodity, regarded by itself, is 
mean and squalid. Bat it is to the mind an education in the 
great doctrine of Vs6, namely, that a thing is good only so 
far as it serves ; that a conspiring of parts and efforts to the 
production of an end, is essential to any being. The first 
and gross manifestation of this truth, is our inevitable and 
hated training in values and wants, in com and meat. 

It has already been illustrated, in treating of the signifi- 
cance of material things, that every natural process is but a 
version of a moral sentence. The moral law lies at the 
centre of nature, and radiates to the circumference. It is 
the pith and marrow of every substance, every relation, and 
every process. All things with which we deal, preach to us. 
What is a farm but a mute gospel P The chalf and the 
wheat, weeds and plants, blight, rain, insects, sun, — it ia a 
■acred emblem, from the first furrow of spring to the last 
stack which the snow of winter overtakes in the fields. Bnt 
the sdlor, the shepherd, the miner, the merchant, in their 
seieral resorts, have each an eiperience precisely parallel, and 
leading to the same conclusions. Because all organizatioDS 
are radically alike. Nor can it be dcuhted that this morel 
lentiment which thus scents the air, and grows in the grain, 
and impregnates the waters of the world, is caught by man 
and sinks into his souL The moral influence of Nature upon 
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ever; indiTidiul is that smoant of truth which it illustrat«a 
to him. Who can estimate this ? Who can guess how 
much firmness the sea-beaten rock has taught the liEhenuan ? 
how much tranquillity has l)OBn reflected to man from the 
azure skj, over whose unspotted deeps the winds for ever- 
more dri»e flocks of atonny clouds, and -leave no wrinkle or 
stain!' how much industry, and providence, and affection, 
we have caug-ht from the pantomime of brutes P What a 
searching proacher of self-command is the varying pheno- 
non of Health! 

Herein is especially apprehended the Unity of Nature, — 
the Unity in Variety, — which meets us everywhere. All the 
endless variety of things make a unique, an identical impres- 
sion. Xenophanes complained in his old age, that, look 
where he would, all things hastened back to Unity. He was 
weary of seeing the same entity io the tedious variety of 
• forms. The fable of Proteus has a ccniial truth. Every 
particular in Nature, a leaf, a drop, a crystal, a moment of 
time, U related to the whole, and partakes of the perfection of 
the vfhole. JCach particle is a microcosm, and faithfully 
renders the likeness of the world. 

Not only resemblances eiiet in things whose analogy is 
obvious, aa when we detect the type of the human hand ill the 
flipper of the fossil saurua, but also in objects wherein there 
is great superficial unlikenees. Thus architecture is called 
" frozen music," by De Staiil and Goethe. " A Gothic church," 
said Coleridge, "is a petrified religion." Michael Angelo 
maintained, that, to an architect, a knowledge of anatomy is 
essential. In Haydn's oratorios, the notes present to the ima- 
f^nation not only motions, as of the snake, the stag, and the 
elephant, bnt colours also ; as the green grass. The granite 
is diflerenced in its laws only by the more or less of heat, 
ftom the river that wears it away. The river, as it flows, 
i«aembles the air that flows over it ; the ur resembles the 
light which traverses it with more subtile currents; the light 
resembles the heat which rides with it through Space. Each 
creature is only a modification of the other ; the likeness in 
them is more than the difference, qnd their radical law is one 
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•md the Mme. Hence it L^ Qmt > rule of one ut, or » law of 
iHie OTganiiation, holds tme thron^^out nature. So intimate 
it this Uoity, that, it ii easily seen, it lies under the under- 
most ganneot of NatiiTe, uid brlraji iti sonrce in naif enal 
Spirit. For, it pemdes Thought ako. Every uniTeml 
truth nhich we express in word's implies or supposes every 
other truth. Omne centm nero eontmuU. It b like a great 
circle on » s{diere, fMMnpri^iig all possible circles ; which, 
however, may be drawn, aaA compriu it, in like manner. 
Every such truth is the absolute Eos seen from one side. But 
it has innumerable sides. 

The same central Unity is atill mnre conspicnous iu actions. 
Words are finite orf^ans of the infinite mind. They cannot 
cover the dimensions of what is in truth. They breali, chop, 
and impoverish it. An action is the perfection and publica- 
tion of thought. A right action seems to fill the eye, and to 
be related to all nature. " The wise man, in doing one thing, 
docs all ; or, in the one thing he dues righily, he sees the 
likeness of all which is done rightly." 

Words and actions are not the attributes of mute and brale 
oature. They Introduce us to that singular form whii:h pre- 
dominates over all other forms.' This is the human. All 
other organizations appear to be degradations of the bunisQ 
fbrm. When this orgHnizatimi appears among so many Ihat 
surround it, the spirit prefers it to all others. It says, '■ From 
such as this have I drawn Joy and knowledge. In snch as 
this have I found and behel.l mvself. I will speak to it. II 
can speak again. It can yield me thought already formed 
Uld alii-e." In fact, the eye— the mind — is always accom- 
panied by these forms, male and female ; and these are in- 
cotiiparably the richest informations of the power and order 
that lie at the heart of things. Unfortunately, every one of 
them bears the marks as of some injury^is marred, and 
■nperlicialty defeclive. Nevertheless, far diflerent from the 
deaf and dumb nature around them, these all rest like foun- 
tain-pipes on the unfathomed sea of thought and virtue, 
whereto they alone, of all organiutions, are the entrances. 
It were • pleasant inquiry to follow into detail their 
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ministry to our educaUon ; but where would it atop P We 
are associated in adolescent and adult life with some friendi, 
who, like skies and waters, are co-extensive with our idea ; 
who, answering each to a certain aftectiun of tbe soul, satisfy 
our desire on that side ; whom we lack power to^tut at euch 
focal distance front us, that we can mend or even aaatyze 
them. We cannot choose but love them. When much inter- 
course with a friend has supplied us with a standard of excel- 
lence, and has increased our respect for the resources of God, 
who thus sends a real person to outgo our ideal — whan he has, 
moreover, become an object of thought, and, whilst his cha- 
racter retaiw all its unconscious e^ect, ia converted in the 
mind into solid and sweet wisdom, — it is asign to us that his 
office is closing, and he iscommonlj withdrawn from our sight 
in a short time. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Xbds is the unspeakable but intelUgihIe and practicable mean- 
ing of the world convejed to man, the immortal pupil, in 
everj object of sense. To this one end of Discipline, all parts 
of Nature conspire. 

A noble doubt perpetually suggests itself, whether this end 
be not the Final Cause of the Universe ; and whether Nature 
outwardi J exists. It is a sufficient account of that appearance 
we call the world, that God will teach a human mind, and so 
makes it the receiver of a certain number of congruent sensa- 
tions, which we call sun and moon, man and woman, house 
and trade. In my utter impotence to teat the authenticity of 
the report of my senses, to know whether the impressions they 
make on me correspond with outlying objects, what diflerence 
does it make, whether Orion is up there in heaven, or some 
god paints the image in the linnaiiient of the soul ? The re< 
lations of parts and the end of the whole remaining the same, 
what is the difference, whether land and sea int«ract, and 
worlds revolve and intermingle without number at endF — ' 
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d«ep yawning under deep, and galaxy balandng ga]aij, 
throughont absolute space, or whether, without retationa of 
time and space, the same appearancea are inscribed in the con- 
stant fuith of Aan. Whether Nature enjoy a substantial ex- 
istence without, or ia only in the apocalypse of the mind, it is 
olike useful and alike venerable to me. Be it what it may, it is 
ideal to me, so long as I cannot try the accuracy of my senses. 

The frivolous mate theiQBelvea merry with the Ideal theory, 
as if its consequences were buricBque— as if it affected the sta- 
bility of Nature. It surely does not. God never jeats with 
l]s, and will not compromise the end of Nature, by permitting 
any inconsequence in its procesEion. Any distmstof the per- 
;e of laws would paralyze the faculties of man. Their 
e is sacredly respected, and hia taith therein is per- 
fect. The wheels and springs of man are all set to the hypo- 
thesis of the permanence of Nature. We are not built like « 
ship to be tossed, but like a house to stand. Tt is a natural 
consequence of this structure, that, so long as the active 
powers predominate over the reflective, we resist with indig- 
nation any hint that Nature is more short-lived or mutabls 
than spirit. The broker, the wheelwright, the carpenter, the 
tollman, are much displeased at the intimation. 

But whilst we acquiesce entirely in the permanence of 
natural laws, the question of the absolute exiatence of Nature 
still remains open. It is the uniform effect of culture on the 
human mind, not to shake our faith in the stability of parti- 
cular phenomena, as of heat, water, azote, but to lead us to 
regard Nature as a phenomenon, not a eubatsnce ; to attribute 
necessary eiislence to spirit — to esteem Nature as an accident 
and an effect 

To the senses and the unrenewed understanding belongs a 
sort of instinctive belief in the absolute existence of Nature. 
In their view, man and Nature are indiasolubly joined. 
Things are ultimatas, and they never look beyond their 
sphere. The presence of Keason mars this failh. The first 
effbrt of thought tends to relax this despotism of the seDses, 
which binds us to Nature as if we were apart of it, and showa 
us Nature aloof, and, as it were, afloat Until this higher 
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»gtaey intervened, the anima] eye sees, with wonderful iccu' 
racj, sharp ontlines and coloured surfacee. When the eje of 
Reason opens, to outline and surfuce are at once added grace 
and expression. These proceed from imagination and affec- 
tion, and abate somewhat of the angular dbtinctneis of 
ohjects. If the K«aaon ba stimulated to more earoest vision, 
outlines and surfaces become transparent, and are no longer 
seen ; causes and spirits are seen through them. The best, 
the happiest moments of life, are these delicious anakenings 
of the higher powers, and the reverential withdrawing of 
Nature before its God, 

Let us proceed to indicate the effects of culture. 1. Our 
first institution in the Ideal philosophy is a hint from Nature 
hersi-lf. 

Nature is made to conspire with spirit to emancipate us. 
Certain mechanical changes, a small alteration in our local 
position, apprise ns of a dualism. We are atrangely affected 
by seeing the shore from a moving ship, from a balloon, or 
through the tints of an unusual sky. The least change'in odt 
point of view givaa the whnle world a pictorial air. A man 
who seldom rides, needs only to get into a coach, and traverse 
his own town, to turn the street into a puppet-show. The 
men, the women, — talking, running, bartering, fighting, — the 
earnest mechanic, the lounger, the beggar, the boys, the dogs, 
are unrealized at once, or, at least, wholly detached from all 
relation to the observer, and seen as apparent, not substantial 
beings. What new thoughts are suggested by seeing a face 
of country quite familiar in the rapid movement of the rail- 
road-carl Nay, the most wanted objects (make a very slight 
change in the point of vision) please us most. In a camera- 
obscura, the butcher's cart, and the figure of one of our own 
family, amuse us. So, a portrait of a well-known face gra- 
tifies us. Turn the eyes upside down, by looking at the 
landscape through your legs, and how agreeable is the picture, 
thou^ yon have seen it any time these twenty years 1 

In these cases, by mechanical means, is suggested the dif- 
ference between the observer and the spectacle, — between 
man and Nature. Hence arises a pleasure mixed with awe ; 
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I m*;' tnj, B low de^ee of the subHrne is felt from ttie Act, 
probablj, that mui is hereby apprised that, whilst the world 
is a spectacle, tamethiog in himself is stable. 

2. In a higher manner, the poet coniTniinicates tlie eam« 
pleasure. By a few strokes he drlineatea, as on air, the sun, 
the mountain, the camp, the city, U>e hero, the inaiden,—not 
different from what we know them, but only lifted from the 
ground, and afloat before the eye. He nnfiies the land and 
the sea, makes them revolfe around the axis of fais primary 
thought, and disposes them anew. Possessed himself by an 
heroic passion, he uses matter aa symbols of it. The sensual 
man conforms thoughts to things ; the poet conforms things 
to his thoughts. The one esteems Nature as rooted and fast; 
the other, as fluid, and impre»ses his being thereon. To him, 
tbe refractory world is ductile and flexible ; be invests dust 
and stones with humanity, and makes them the words of the 
Beason. The imagination may be defined to be, the us« 
which the Reason malies of the material world. Shalcspeare 
possesses the power of subordinatiTig Nature for the purposes 
of expression, beyond all poets. His imperial muse tosses the 
creation like a bauble from band to hand, to embody any 
capricious shade of thought that is uppermost in his mind. 
The remotest spaces of Nature are visited, and the farthest 
sundered things are brought together by a subtile spiritual 
connexion. We are made aware that msgnitude of material 
things is merely relative, and all objects shrink and expand to 
serve the pa»Mon of the poet. Thus, in hie Sonnets, the lays 
of birds, the scents and dyes of fiowers, he finds to be the 
thadom of his beloved ; time, which keeps her from him, is hia 
ckett; the suspicion she has awakened, is her oi 



His passion is not tbe fruit of chance j it s 
speaks, to a city, or a state. 
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la the strength of his constancy, the Pyramidi seem to hiio 

recent and transitory ; and the Jreshness of youth tad love 
dazzles him with ils retemblance to morning. 
Takv (hove Upr^ kw*r 

liiuu tluu On ffilsleaa Uie mom. 

The wild beauty of thit hyperbole, I may i*y, in pairing, 
it would not be easy to match in literature. 
This transfignracion which all material olqeots nndergo 

through the passion of the poet, — this power which he exerts, 
at any moment, to magnify the small, to micrifj the great, — 
mig^t be illustrated by a thousand examples from his Plays. 
I have before me the " Tempest," and will cite only these few 





Have I mulii hliakE. uil b/ the Bpuil plnCkEd Dp 


Prospero 


calls for music to soothe the ftantjc Alonio and his 


companio 


ns:— 


igm:- 


Now nsBies,, boiled wlihi,) thy atuU. * 
BtiiiB Vi ctiaw the ignonnt laniH that manils 







The perception of real affinities between events (that is to 
say, of iileai affinities, for those only are real) enables the poet 
thus to make free with the moat imposing forms and pheoo- 
mena of the world, and to assert the predominaoce of the 

3. Whilst thus the poet delights iu by BBimating Nature 
like a creator, with hia own thoughts, he differs frmn the 
philosopher only herein,— that the one proposes Beaaty as bis 
main end ; the other. Truth. But the philosopher, not less 
than tbe poet, postpones the apparoit order and relations of 
things to tbe empire of thought. " The problem of philo- 
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Bophy," according to Plato, " is, for all that eiiats condition- 
ally, to find a grouTiil unconditioned and absolute." It pro- 
ceeds on the faith that a law determines all phenomena, which, 
heing known, the phenomena can be predicted. That law, 
when in the mind, is an idea. Its beauty is infinite. The 
true philosopher and the true poet are one; and a beauty, 
which ia truth, and a truth, which is beauty, is the aim of 
both. Is not the charm of one of Plato's or Aristotle' ■ defini- 
tions strictly like that of the Anti^ne of Sophocles ? It is, in 
both cases, that a spiritual life has been imparted to Nature; 
that the solid seeming block of matter has been pervaded and 
dissolved by a thought ; that this feeble human being has 
penetrated the vast masses of Nature with an informing soul, 
and recf^ised itself in their harmony, that is, seized their 
law. In physics, when this is attained, the memory disbnr- 
thena itself of its cumbrous catalogues of particulars, and 
carries centuries of observation in a single formula. 

Thus, even in physics, the material is ever d^raded before 
the spiritual. The astronomer, the geometer, rely on their 
irrefragable analj^is, and disdain the results of observation. 
The sublime remark of Euler, on his law of arches — "Thia 
will he Ibunii contrary to all experience, yet ia true," had 
already transferred Nature into the mind, and left matter like 
an outcast corpse. 

4. Intellectual science has been observed to beget inva* 
riably a doubt of the existence of matter. Turgot said, " He 
that has never doubted the existence of matter may be assured 
he has no aptitude for metaphysical inquiries." It fastens the 
attention upon immortal necessary uncreated natures, that ia, 
upon Ideas ; and in their beautiful and majestic presence, we 
feel that our outward being ia a dream and a shade. Whilst 
we wait in this Olympus of gods, we think of Nature ai an 
appendix to the soul. We ascend into their region, and know 
that these are the thoughts of the Supreme Being. " Tbew 
are they who were set up from everlasting, from the begin- 
ning, or ever the earth was. When He prepared the heavens, 
they were there; when He established the clouds above, when 
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He strengthened the feunfains of the deep, then they were 
by Him, as one brought up with Uim. Of them took he 
couniel." 

Their influence a proportionate. As objects of science, 
they are accessible to few men; jet all men are capable of 
being raised by piety or by passion into their region, and no 
maa touches these divine natures without becoming, in some 
degree, himself divine. Like a new soul, they renew the 
body. We become physically nimble and lightsome ; we 
tread on air ; life is no longer irksome, and we think it will 
never be so. No man feurs age, or misfortune, or death, in 
their serene company, for he is transported out of the district 
of change. Whilst we behold unveiled the nature of Justice 
and Tnith, we learn the difierence between the absolute and 
the conditional, or relative. We apprehend the absolute. As 
it were, for the first time, ae exist. We become immortal, 
for we learn that time and space are relations of matter ; that, 
with a perception of truth, or a virtuous n ill, they have no 
affinity. 

a. Finally, religion and ethics— which may be fitly called 
the practice of ideas, or the introduction of ideas into life — 
have an analogous effect with all lower culture, in degrading 
Nature and suggesting its dependence on spirit. Ethics and 
religion differ herein, that the one is the Bysl«m of human 
duties commencing from man ; the other, from God. Religion 
includes the personality of Gwl ; Ethics does not. They are 
one to our present design. They both put Nature under 
foot. The first and last lesson of religion is, " The things 
that are seen are temporal ; the things that are unseen are 
eternal." It puts an aflront upon Nature. It does that for 
the unschooled which philosophy does for Berkeley and Viasa. 
The uniform language that may be hesrd in the churches of 
the most ignorant sects is : — " Contemn the unsubstantial 
shows of the world; they are vanities, dreams, ehadows, un- 
realities : seek the realities of religion." The devotee flouts 
Nature. Some theosophUts have arrived at a certain hostility 
and indignation towards matter, as the Manichean ajid Plo- 
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tinns. Tbej J kl r ual ed in Amrins any koking ImA tt 
tbeae fledt-poto of EgjpL Flotiiiiis was Bbained of his bodjL 
Id sboTt, tbpj migfat all belter a^ ttf matter what Hicfa^ 
AdkbIo said of external beantj, " It is the fnil and utmtj 
weed in which God dmar* tlK son), which be bM called into 

It appean that motion, poctiy, jdijucal and ialellectBal 
seiance, and Tclifpoo, all lend to aflect oar convictions of tha 
realitj' of the eitenal worid. Bat I own there i« sometbing 
nngratefnl in expanding Ion cnnoaslj the particalan of tha 
l^neral propoMtioD, that all cultnre tends to imhne us with 
idealinn. I ha*a no bo<tility to Nature, hut a duld's low 
to it. I expand and live in the warm day, like corn and 
mdons. I<et ns speak her &ir. I do not wish toflingstraws 
•t mj beaotiful mother, nor sral my gentle nett. I onlj wisb 
to indicate tiw true position of Nature in regard to man, 
wherein to establish man all right education tends ; as the 
gronnd which, to attain, is the object of bamao life, that is, 
of man's coaneiion with Nature. Culture inverts the vulgar 
views of Nature, anil briogs the miod to call that i^paiant 
which it otaa to call real, and that real which it uses to call 
visionarj. Children, it is true, believe in the external world. 
The belief that it appears only, b an after-thought ; but, witll 
culture, this iuth will as surely arise on the mind as did 
the flrst. 

The advantage of the ideal theory over the popular faith 
Is this, that it presents the world in precisely that viaw whiclt 
is moit desirable to the mind. It is, in fact, the view which 
Reason, both speculative and practical — that is, philosophy 
and virtue — take ; for, seen in the light of thought, the world 
always » phenomuial, and virtue subordinates it to the mind. 
Idealism sees the world in God. It beholds the whole circle 
of penons and things, of actions and events, of country and 
religimi, not as painfully accumulated, atom after atom, act 
after act, in an aged creeping Fast, but as one vast [HCtiir«, 
which God paints on the instant eternity, for the contem- 
plation of the souL Thereibro the soul holds itself off front 
a too trivial and microscopic study of the universal tablet. It 
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Mapecti the «nd too mneh to immene itself id the meana. It 
•ees Bomething more important in Cbristianitj than tlie Kan- 
dab of euclesiastical hutorj, or the niceties of criticism; and, 
very incarioua concerning persons or miracles, and not at all 
disturbed hy chasms of historical evidence, it accepts from 
God the phenomenon is it finds it, as the pure and awful 
fi>rm of religion in the world. It is not hot and passionate 
at the appearance of what it calls ilaown good or b«ul fortune, 
at the union or opposition of other persons. No man is its 
Miemy. It accepts whatsoever be&ls, as part of its lesson. 
It is a watcher more than a doer ; and it is a doer, only that 
it may the better watch. 



CHAPTER VII. 



It ia essential to a true theory of Nature and of man, that 
it should contain somawhat progressiTe. Uses that are ex- 
hansted, or that may be, and facta that end in the statement, 
cannot be all that is true of this brave lodging, wherein man 
Is harboured, and wherein all his faculties find appropriate 
and endless exercise ; and all the uses of Nature admit i^ 
being summrd in one, which yields the activity of man an 
infinite scope. Through all its kingdoms, to the suburbs and 
outskirts of things, it is Mthfnl to the cause whence it had 
its origin. It always speaks of Spirit. It su^ests the ab- 
solute. It is a perpetual efFect It is a great sbadow pointiag 
always to the sun behind ni. 

The aspect of Nature is devont. Like the figure of Jesns, 
abe atandswith bended head, and hands folded upon the breast 
The happiest man is he who learns from Nature the lesson of 
worship. 

Of that inefftble essence which we call Spirit, ho that 
thinks most wilt say least. We can foresee Ckd in ibe coarse 
and, as it were, distant phenomena of matter ; but when we 
try to define and describe himself, both tanguageand thought 
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dnert ns, and we are u helpless u feols and laiagps. That 
CMence refoBeii to be recorded in propositions ; bat when man 
hai worshipped him intellect vail j, the Dublest miniatrf rf 
Katore is to stand ai the apparitioa of Qod. It is the great 
organ (hrongh which the onirersal spirit speaks to the ukH- 
*idua1, and strives to lead back the indiridnal to it. 

When we consider Spirit, we tee that the views already 
presented do not include the whole circumference of man. 
We must add some related thoughts. 

Three problem* are put by Nature to tho mind ; What 
is matter? whence is it, and whereto? The first of these 
questions only the ideal theory answers. Idealism saith; 
matter is a phenomenon, not a snbstance. Idealism acquaints 
ns with the total disparity between the evidence of our own 
being, and the evidence of the world's being. The one is 
perfect; the other, inc^wble of any asinrance. The mind is 
a part of the nature of things ; the world is a divine dream, 
from which we may presently awalte to the glories and cer- 
tainties of day. Idealism is an hypothesis to account fiw 
Nature bv other principles than those of carpentry and che- 
mistry. Yet, if it only deny the existence of matter, it does 
not satisfy the demands of the spirit. It leaves God out of 
me. It leaves me in the splendid labyrinth of my perceptions 
to wander without end. Then the heart resists it, because it 
baulks the af^tions in denying substantive beingto men and 
women. Nature is so pervaded with human life, that there 
is something of humanity in all and in every particalaT. But 
this theory makes Nature foreign to me, and does not account 
for that consanguinity which we acknowledge to it. 

Let it stand, then, in the present state of our bnowledgp, 
merely as a useful introductory hypothesis, serving to apprise 
ns of the eternal distinction between the soul and the world. 

But when, following the invisible steps of thought, we 
come to inquire. Whence is matter, and whereto P many 
truths arise to us out of the recesses of conBciousnes!>. We 
learn that the highest is present to the soul of man, that tbe 
dread universal essence, which is not wisdom, or love, or 
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beantj', or power, bat all b one, and each eotirely, is that for 
which all things exist, and that hy whiob thej are ; that spirit 
oraates ; that, behind Nature, throughout Nature, spirit is pre- 
sent : that spirit is one, and not compound; tbtt spirit does not 
act upon us from without, — that is, in spacs and time, — but 
spiritually, or through ourselves. Therefore, that spirit — that 
is, the Supreme Being — does not build up nature around us, 
but puts it forth through us, as the life of the tree puts forth 
Dew branches and leaves through the pores of the old. Aa a 
plant upon the earth, so a man rests upon the bosom of God ; 
be is nourished by unfiling fountains, and draws, at his 
need, inexhaustible power. Who can set bounds to the pos- 
sibilities of manP Once inspire the infinite, by being ad- 
mitted to behold the absolute natures of justice and truth, 
and we learn that man has access to the entire mind of the 
Creator— is himself the creator in the finite. This riew, 
which admonishes me where the sources of wisdom and 
power lie, and points to virtue as to 

'■ ne golAca key 
WbLch opefi the pilace uf eternity/' 

oarries upon its face the highest certificBte of truth, because 
it animates me to create my own world through the purifica- 
tion of my soul. 

The world proceeds from the same spirit as the body of 
man. It is a remoter and inferior incarnation of God, — a 
projectian of God in the unconsciuus. But it differs from 
the body in one important respect. It is not, like that, now 
But^ected to the human will. Its serene order is inviolable 
by UB. It is, therefore, to us, the present expositor of the 
Divine mind. It is a fixed point whereby we may measure 
our departure. As we degenerate, the contrast between Us 
and our house is more evident. We are as much strangers 
in nature as we are aliens from God. We do not understand 
the notes of birds. The fox and the deer run away from ua; 
the hear and tiger rend us. We do not know the uses of 
more than a few plants, as com and the apple, the potato and 
the vine. Is not the landscape, ecery glimpse of which bath 
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t, ffrandeur, ft &ce of him ? Yet this m».j ihow ne what 
discord U between man and nature, for jou cannot freely 
admire ■ noble landscape if labourers ore digging in the field 
hard by. The poet finds something ridiculous in his delight, 
until he b out of the sight of men. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



In Inquiries respecting the laws of the world and the frame 
of things, the highest reason is always the truest. That which 
saenu faintly possible — it is so refined — is often faint and 
dim because it is deepest seated in the mind among the eternal 
verities. Empirical science is apt to cloud tlie sight, and, by 
the very knowledge of functions and processes, to bereave the 
student of the manly contemplation of the whole. The savant 
heromes unpoetlc. But the best read naturalist who leads an 
entire and devout attention to truth, will see that there remains 
much to learn of his relation to the world, and that it is not 
to he learned by any addition or subtrsclion, or other com- 
parison of known quantities, but is arrived at hy untaught 
■allies of the spirit, by a continual self-recovery, and by en- 
tire humility. He will perceive that there are far more ex- 
cellent qualities in the student than prcciseness and infalli- 
bility ; that a guess is often more fruitful that an indisputable 
affirmation, and that a dresm may let us deeper into the secret 
of Nature than a hundred concerted eiperiraents. 

For, the problems to be solved are precisely those which 
the physiologist and the naturalist omit to state. It ia not so 
pertinent to man to know all the individuals of the animal 
kingdom as it is to know whence and whereto is this tyran- 
nising unity in his constitution, which evermore separates 
and classifies things, endeavouring to reduce the most diveise 
to one form. When I behold a rich landscape, it ie less to 
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mj pnrpose to recite correcll; tbe order and superposition of 
the strata, than to know why all thought of mi^litude is lost 
in a tranquil sense of unity. I cannot greatly honour minute- 
ness in details, so long as there ia no hint to explain the re- 
lation between things and thoughts ; no ray upoo the metu- 
pkysiea of coochology. of botany, of the arts, to show the 
relation of the forms of {lowers, shells, animals, architecture, 
to the mind, and build science upon ideas. In a cabinet of 
natural history, we become sensible of a certain occult reco- 
gnition and sympathy in regard to the most bizarre forms of 
beast, fish, and insect. The American, who has been confiijed, 
in his own country, to the sight ut buildings designed after 
foreign models, is surprised, on entering York Minster or 
St. Peter's at Rome, by the fettling that these structures are 
imitations also, — fnint copies of an invisible archetype. Nor 
has science sufficient humanity, so long as the naturalist 
overlooiis that wonderful congruitj which subsists between 
man and the world, of which he is lord, not because be is the 
most subtile inhabitant, but because he is its head and heart, 
and finds something of himself in every great and small 
thing, in every mountain stratum, in every new law of colour, 
&ctnf astronomy, or atmospheric influence which observation 
or analysis lay open. A perception of this mystery inspires 
the muse of George Herbert, the beautiful psalmist of th« 
serenteenth century. The following lines ore part of hia 
little poem on Man : — 

'* Hut la alJ BjmnnECrjr^ 



" Nothing llUta fatuitmi 

at mu iHth CBUElit Had kept it u hU 

HliejeidiBmountttiehlgluatgtu, 
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" I'oi' Da. tba windt do blow, 
Hm eutb doth reit, li«ven move, BQd foan 

The wbtilc 1* Either dot capboud of food, 
Or oblnet of pleiiBare. 

" The gUn biTe lu (□ bed. 



The perception of this class of truths maltea the eternal 
attraction which draws men to acienee, but the end U loet 
sight of in attention to the means. In view of this half- sight 
of icience, we accept the senlence of Plato, tliat "poetry 
comes nearer to vital truth than hiatorj'." Every Burmise 
and Taticination of the mind is entitled to a certain respect j 
and we learn to prefer imperfecttheories and sentences which 
contain glimpses of truth, to digested systems which hare no 
ane valuahle suggestion. A wise writer will feel that the 
ends of study and composition are best answered by an- 
nouncing undiscovered regions of thought, and so communi- 
cating, through hope, new activity to the torpid spirit. 

I shall therefore conclude this essay with some traditions 
of man and Nature, which a certun poet sang to me ; and 
which, as they have always been in the world, and perhaps 
re-appear to every hard, may tie both history and prophecy : — 

" Tlie foundations of man are not in matter, but in spirit ; 
but the element of spirit is eternity. To it, therefore, the 
longest series of events, the oldest chronologies, are young 
and recent. In the cycle of the universal man, from whom 
the known individual-i proceed, centuries are points, and all 
history is but the epoch of one degradation. 
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"We diatmat tai deny inwardly our eympathj' with 
Nature. We own uid disown our reUtioD to it by turns. 
We art, like Kebuchadnezsar, dethroned — bereft of reasoo, 
and eating grass like an ox. But who can set limits to the 
remedial force of spirit I 

" A. man a a god in mins. When Eoen are innocent, life 
shall be longer, and ahajl pass into the immortal, as gently as 
we awake f^m dreams. Now, the world would l>e insane 
and rabid, if tiiese disorganizations should last for hundreds 
of years. It is krpt in check by death and infancy. Infancy 
19 the perpetual Messiah, which comes into the arms of &llen 
men, and pleads with them to return to paradise. 

"Man is the dwarf of himself. Once he was permeated 
and dissolved by spirit. He fillednatnre with his overflowing 
currents. Out from him sprang the sun and moon ; from 
man, the tun; from woman, the moon. The laws of his 
mind, the periods of bis actions eiternised themselves into 
day and night, into the year and tlie seasons. But, having 
made for himself this huge shell, his waters retired ; he no 
longer fills the veins and veinlets ; he is shrunk to a drop. He 
sees that the stmcture still fits him, hut fiis him colossally ; 
say, rather, once it fitted him, — -now it corresponds to him 
from far, and on high. He adores timidly his own work. 
Now is man the fotloner of the sun, and woman the follower 
of the moun. Yet, sometimes he starts in hb slumber, and 
wonders at himself and his house, and muses strangely at the 
resemblance betwixt him and it. He perceives, that if his 
law is still paramount, — if still he have elemental power, — 
'if bis word is sterling ytit in nature,' it is not conscions 
power ; it is not inferior, but superior, to his will. It is 
Instinct." Thus my Orpliic poet sang. 

At present, man applies to Nature but half his fbrce. He 
works on the world with his understanding alone. He Kves 
in it, and maaters it by a penny-wi^om ; and he that works 
most in it, is hut a half-man ; and whilst his arms are strong, 
and his digestion good, his mind is imbruted, and he it a 
selfish savage. His relation to Nature, his power over it, is 
through the understanding; as by manure ; ' 
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of fire, wind, water, and the mariner's needle ; steam, coat, 
chemical agriculture ; the repairs of the haman bodr faj thft 
dentutandlbeiurgenn. Thia is sucha resumption of power, 
as if B banished king should hnj his territories inch bj inch, 
instead of vaultiDg at once into bis throne. Meantime, ia * 
the thick darkness, there are not wanting gleams of a better 
light, — occasional examples of the action of man upon Nature 
with his entire /orce, — with reHson. as well as understanding. 
Such examples are : the trsditiona of miracles in the eorliett 
antiquity of all nations ; the historj of Jesus Christ ; the 
achievements of a principle, as in religions and political revo- 
lutions, and in the abolition of the Slave-trade ; the miracles 
of enthusiasm, as those reported of Swedenborg, Hohenlohe, 
and the Shakers ; manj obscure and vet contested facts, now 
arranged under the name of Animal Magnetism ; prayer, 
eloquence, self-healing, and the wisdom of children. These 
are examples of Reason's momentarj grasp of the sceptre ; 
the exertions of a power which exists not in time or space, 
but an instantaneous instresming causing power. The dif- 
ference between the actual and the ideal force of man is hap- 
pily figured by the schoolmen, in saying, that the knowledge 
of man is an evening knowledge, ve*pertina engnitio : but 
that of God is a morning knowledge, matnima cogmtio. 

The proUi'm of restoring to the world original and eternal 
beauty, b solved by the redemption of the soul. The ruin 
or the blank that we see when we look at Nature is in onr 
own eye. The axis of vision is not coincident with the axia 
of things, and so they appear not transparent, but opaque. 
The reason why the world lacks unity, and lies broken aod 
in heaps, is, because man is disunited with himself. He can- 
not be a naturalist, until he satisfies all the demands of the 
spirit. Love is as much its demand as perception ; indeed, 
neither can be perfect without the other. In the uttenuoat 
meaning of the norda, thought is devout, and devotion ik 
thoi^ht. Deep calls unto deep ; but, in actnal life, the mar- 
riage is not celebrated. There are innocent men wlio wor- 
ship God after the traditi<H) of their fathers, but their sense 
of duty has not yet extended to the use <£ all their bcvltM. 
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And there Are patient naturalirts, but they frseie tli^ »vb- 
ject nnder the wintry light of the understanding. la not 
prayer also a «tudy of truth, — s sally of the soul into the 
anfound infinite ? No man e»er prayed heartily without 
laaming lomething ; but when a faithful thinker, rcaolute to 
detach every object from personal relations, and see it in the 
^gbi of thought, shall, at the same time, kindle science with 
the fire of the holiest affections, then will God go forth anew 
into the creation. 

It will not need, when the mind u prepared fur study, to 
learch for objects. The invariable mark of wisdom li to see 
the mirsculous in thecomnion. What i»a day ? What i« a 
year? What is summer P What is woman? What is » 
child ? What ia sleep ? To our blindness, these things 
seem nnaflectin^. We make fables to bide the baldness of 
the ftict, and conform it, as we say, to the higher law of the 
mind. But, when the fact is seen under the light of an idea, 
the gandy fkhle fades and shrivelB. We behold the rral 
higher law. To the wise, therefore, a fact is true poetry, and 
the moft beautiful of hbles. These wonders are brought to 
OUT own door. Yon also are a man. Man and woman, and 
their social life, poverty, labour, sleep, fear,- fortune, are 
knoviTi to you. r^am that none of these things ia auperficisl, 
bat that each phenomenon hath its roots in the Unities and 
afiections of the mind. Whilst the ahetract question occupies 
your intellect, Nature brings it in the concrete to be solved 
by your hands. It were a wise inquiry for the closet to 
compare, point by point, especially at remarkable crises ia 
life, our daily history, with the rise and progress of ideas in 
the mind. 

So shall we coroe to look at the world with new eyes. It 
shall answer the endless inquiry of the intellect — What is 
truth P and of the affections — What is goodP by yielding 
itself passively to the educated Will. Then shall come to 
pass what my poet said : — " Nature is not fixed, but fluid. 
Spirit alters, moulds, makes It. The immobility or brutenesa 
of nature is the absence of spirit ; to pure spirit, it is fluid, it 
it totatile, it is obedienL Every spirit builds itself a bousa ; 
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mnd, bejond its hoiu?, • world ; and beyond its worlil, k 
hekven. Know, then, that the world exiata for yoa ; for yoa 
U the phenomenon perfect What we are, that only can w* 
■ee. All that Adam had, all that CBsar could, you have and 
can do. Adam called his house, heaven and earth : Caraar 
called his house, Rome; you perhaps call yonrs, a cobbler's 
trade, a hundred acres of ploughed land, or a scholar's garret. 
Tet, liue for line, and point for point, your domimon la as 
great as theirs, though without fine names. Build, therefore, 
your own world. As fiist as you conform your life to the 
pure idea in your mind, that will unfold its great proportions. 
A correspondent rerotution in things will attend the influx 
of the spirit. So fast will disagreeable appearances, swine, 
sjuders, snakes, pests, madhouses, prisons, enemies, vanish ; 
they are temporary, and shall be no more seen. The sordor 
and filths of nature the sun shall dry up, and the wind ex- 
hale. As when the summer comes ham the south, the snow 
banks melt, and the face of the earth becomes green before 
it, so shall the advancing spirit create its ornaments along its 
path, and carry with it the beauty it visits, and the song 
which enchants it ; it shall draw beautiful faces, and warm 
hearts, and wise discourse, and heroic acts, around its way, 
until evil is np more seen. The kingdom of man over Nature, 
which Cometh not with observation, — adominion such as now 
is beyond his dream of God, — he shsll enter without mora 
wonder than the blind man feels who is gradually restored to 
perfect sight." 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

Tbe Times, ta we gaj — or thp present aspects of out social 
st«t«, the L&ws, Bivinitj, Natural Science, Agriculture, Art, 
Trade, Letters, hare their root in an invisible spiritual realUj. 
To appear in these aspects, they must first exist, or h«Te 
some necessarj foundation. Beside all the small reasons we 
assign, there is a ^reat reason for the esislence of everj ex- 
tant fact ; a reason which lies grand and immovable, often 
unsuspected behind it in silence. The Times are the mas- 
quprade of tbe eternities : trivial to the dull, tokens of oobie 
and majestic agents to the wise j the receptacle in which the 
Fast leaves its history; the ignarry out of which the genius 
of to-day is building up tlie Future. The Times — the nations, 
manners, institutions, opinions, T0t«8, are to be studied as 
omens, as sacred leaves, whereon a weighty sense is inscribed, 
if we have the wit and the love to search it out. Nature 
itself seems to propound to us this topic, and to invite us to 
explore the meaning of the conspicuous facta of the day. 
Everything that is popnlsr, it has been sud, deserves tbe at- 
tention of the philosopher. And this for the obvious reiis<ni, 
that although it may not be of any worth in itself, yet it 
characterizes tbe people. 

Here is very good matter to be handled, if we are skilfiil j 
an abundance of important practical questions which it be- 
hoves us to understand. Let us examine the pretensious of 
the attackiog and defending parties. Here is this great fact 
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of Conaervatism, entrenched !□ its immense redoubts, with 
Himmaleh for its front, and Atlas for its flank, and Acides 
for its rear, and the Atlantic and Pacific seas for its ditches 
and trenches ; which has planted its crosses, and crescents, 
and stars, and stripes, B.nd various signs and badges of posses- 
uon, over ever; rood of the planet, and sajs, " I will hold 
bat ; and to whom I will, will I give ; and whom I will, will 
I exclude and starve :" so sajs Conseivatiam ; and all the 
children of men attack the colossus in their youth, and all, 
or all but a few, bow before it when they are old. A neces' 
sity not yet commanded, a negative imposed on the will of 
man by bis condition, a deRciency in his force, is the founda- 
tion on which it rests. Let this side be fairly stated. Mean- 
droe, on the other part, arises Beform. and offers the senti- 
ment of Love aa an overmatch to this material might. I wish 
to consider well tiiie affirmative side, which has a loftier port 
and reason than heretofore, which encroaches on the other 
every day, puts it out of countenance, out of reason, and out 
of temper, and leaves it nothing but silence and possession. 

The fact of aristocracy, with its two weapons of wealth 
and manners, is as commanding a feature of the nineteenth- 
century, end the American Republic, as of old Rome, or 
modem England. The reason and influence of wealth, the 
aspect of philosophy and religion, and the tendencies which 
have acquired the name of Transcendentalism in Old and 
New England : the aspect of poetry, as the«iponent and in- 
terpretation of these things ; the fuller detelopment and the 
Ireer play of Character as a social and political agent : — these 
and other related topics will in turn come to he considered. 

But the subject of the Times is not an abstract question. 
We talk of the world, but we mean a few men and women. 
If you npeak of the age, you mean your own platoon of 
pe<^1e, as Milton and Dante painted in colossal their platoons, 
and called them Heaven and Hell. In our idea of progress, 
we do not go out of this personal picture. We do not think 
the sky will be bluer, or grass greener, or our climate more 
temperate, but only that our relation to our fellows wit! be 
aimpler and happier. What is the reason to be ^ven fbx 
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this extreme attraction which pertim* hare for ns, but that 
thej are the Age P they are the results of tlie Fast ; thej are 
the heralds of the Future. They iiidicate,~theBe witty, suf- 
JeriDg-, bloahing, intimidating figures of the only race in 
which there ore individuals or changes, how far on the Fate 
has gone, and what it drives at. A» tree» make scenery, and 
constitute the vhole hospitaiity of the landscape, so perwnu 
are the world to persons. A cunning mystery hy which the 
Grent Desart of thoughts and of planets takes this engaging 
form, to bring, as it would seem, its meanings nearer to the 
mind. Thoughts walk and speak, and look with eyes at me, 
and transport nie into new and magnificent scenes. These 
are the pungent instructors who thrill the heart of each of 
us, and make all other teaching formal and cold. Hon I 
follow them with aching heart, with pining desire I I connt 
myself nothing before them. Lwould die for them with joy. 
They can do what they wilt with me. How they la*h na 
with those tongues I How they make the tears atart, make 
na blush and turn pale, and lap us in Elysium to soothing 
dreams, and castles in the air ! By tones of triumph ; of dear 
love; by threats; by pride that freezes ; these have the skill 
to make the world look bleak and inhospitable, or seem the 
neat of tenderness and joy. I do not wonder at the miracle* 
which poetry attributes to the music of Orpheus, when I re- 
member what I have experienced from the varied notes of 
the human voice, They are an incalculable energy which 
countervuls all other forces in nature, beeaose they ore the 
channel of supernatural powers. There is no place, or in* 
tereat, or institution, so poor and withered, but if a new 
strong man could be bom into it, be would immediately re- 
deem and replace it. A personal ascendancy, — that is the 
only fact much worth considering. I remember, some years 
ago, somebody shocked a circle of friends of order here in 
Boston, who suppceed that onr people were identified with 
their religious denominations, by declaring that an eloquent 
man, — let him be uf what sect soever, — would be ordained at 
once in one of our metropolitan churches. To be sure ha 
would ; and not only in oun, but in any church, mosque, of 
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temple, on the planet ; but be miut be eloquent, able to supplant 
our method and classification, bj the superior beautj of his 
own. Everj fact we have was brought here bj some person ; 
and there is none that will not change and pass awa^ before 
a person, whose nature is broader than the person which the 
fact in questiun represents. And so I find the Age walking 
about in happy and hopeful natures, in strong eyes and plea- 
sant tboughb ; and think I read It nearer and truer so^ than 
in the statute boolc, or in the investments of capital, which 
rather celebrate with mournful music the obsequies of the 
last age. In the brain of the bnatic ; in the wild hope of a 
moontaiu boy, called by the city boys very ignorant, because 
tbey do not know what his hope has certably apprised him 
shall be ; in tbe love-glance of a girl ; in the bur -splitting 
conscientiousness of some eccentric person, who has found 
some new scruple to embariass himself and his neigbboore 
withal ; is to be found that which shall constitute the times 
to come, more than in the now organiEed and aceredited 
oracles. For whatever u affirmative and now advanciog, 
contains it. I think that only is real, which men love and 
rejoice inj not what tbey tolerate, but what ^ej choose; 
what tbey embrace and avow, and not the things which cbill, 
benumb, and terrify them. 

And so why not draw for these times a portrait gallery P 
Let UB paint the punlen. WhiUt the Daguerreotype pro- 
fessor, with camera- obscura and silver plate, begins now to 
traverse the land, let na set up our Camera also, and let tbe 
Bun ptunt tbe people. Let us paint the agitator, and the man 
of the old school, and the member of Congress, and the col- 
lege-professcn', the formidable editor, tbe priest and rerormer, 
the contemplative girl, and the 4ur aspirant for fashion and 
opportunities, tbe woman of the world who has tried and 
knows ; — let us examine how well sbe knows. Good office it 
■wen, with delicate finger, in die most decisive, yet in the 
most parliamentary and unquestionable manner, to indicate 
the indieatcffs, to indicate those who most accurately repre- 
tent every good and evil tendency o^ the gen«^ ound, in 
the just coder which thqrtake on this canvas of Time; mi 
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that all witnesses should recognise a spiritual law, as each 
well-known form flitted for a moment across the wall. So 
should we have, if it were rightly done, a series of sketches 
which wonld report to tha next ages the colour and quality 
of ours. 

CerC^nly, I think, if this were done, there would be much 
to admire as well as to condemn ; aouls of as loflj- a port as 
anj in Greek or Koman &me, might appear ; men of might, 
and of great heart, of strong hand, and of persuasive speech ; 
subtle thinkers, and men of wide sympathy, and an appre- 
*hension which looks over all history, and everywhere reco^ 
gnisesits own. To be sure, there will be fragments and hints 
of men, more than enough : bloated promises uf men, which 
end in nothing or little. And then truly great men, but with 
some defect in their composition which neutreliz«s their whole 
force. Here is a Damascus blade of a man, such as you may 
search through nature in vain to parallel, laid up on the shelf 
in some village to rust and ruin. And how many seem not 
quite available for that idea which they represent! Mean> 
time, there comes now and then a bolder spirit, I should 
rather say, a more surrendered soul, more informed and led 
by God, which is much in advance of the rest, quite beyond 
their sympathy, but predicts what shall goon be the general 
liilness ; as when we stand by the sea-shore, whilst the tide 
is coming in, a wave comes up the beach far higher than any 
foregoing one, and recedes ; and for a long while none comes 
up to that mark ; but after some time the whole sea is there 
and beyond it. 

But we are not permitted to stand as spectators at tl^e 
pageant which the times exhibit : we are parties also, and 
have a reiponsibility which is not to be declined. A little 
while this interval of wonder and comparison is permitted 
UB, but to the end that we shall play a manly part. Aa the 
solar system mores forward in the heavens, certain stars open 
before as, and certain stan cloae np behind us ; so is man's 
life. The reputations that were great and inaccessible they 
change and tarnish. .How great were once Lord Bacon's di- 
roeoiNaal he ia becams hot ft eaiddle-siaed maaj sod mauj 
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another etu bu tnrned out to be k pUnet or an utennd : 
odIj a ftw are the fixed Etan which have noparalltLi, ornoiM 
for [u. The change and decline of old reputations are the 
gracious marks of oar own growth. Slowlj, like light of 
niorning, it sleals on us, the new fact, that we, who were 
popiU or aspirants, are now society ; do compose a portion of 
tiiat head and heart, we are wont to Ihink worthy of all re- 
verence and heed. We are the representatives of religion 
and intellect, and stand in the light of Ideas, whose raya 
stream through ua to those younger and more in the dark. 
What firther relations we sustain, what new lodges we ar^ 
entering, is now Dnknown. Let lu give heed to what sur- 
rounds us. To-day is a king in disgaiee. To-day always 
looks trivial to the thoughtlesa, in the &ce of an unirorm ex- 
perience, that all good and great aad happy actions are made 
tip precisely of these hlank to-days. Let us not be so de- 
ceived. Let us unmask the kiog as he passes. I.et ne not 
inhabit times of wonderful and various promise without once 
divining their tendency. Let us not see the foundations of 
nations, and of a new and better order of things hud, with 
roving eyes, and an attention gre-oocapied with trifles. Bnt 
it is time to check the course of these miscellaneous and in- 
troductory remarks, and proceed to some sketches of the 
aspect which our times exhibit to one who looks in the class 
of the most intelligent and responsible minds for the omens of 
the future. 

The two omnipresent parties of History, the party of the 
FtL<t and the party of the Future, divide society to-day as of 
old. Here is the innumerable multitude of those who accept 
the state of the church from the last generation, and stand 
on no argument but possession. They have reason also, and, 
•a I think, better reason than is commonly stated. No Burke, 
noMetternich, has yet done fiill justice to the sideof conservB- 
tism. But this class, however large, relying, not on the intellect 
but on instinct, blends itself with the brute foroeg of nature, 
is respectable only as nature is, but the individuals have no 
attraction for us. It is the dissenter^ the theoritt, the as- 
^rant, who is quitting this ancient domain to embark on seu 
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of idTesture, who engt^^ oor interest. OmittiDK then fm 
the present &11 notice of the stationary cImb, we shall fiod 
th^t the morement partj divides itself into two clasns, the 
actors, and the Btudents. 

The acton constitute that great umj of martyn vbo, at 
liast in America, by their conscience and ^lanthropy oo- 
oupy the ground which Calvinism occupied in tile hut nige, 
tnd do constitute the visible church of the existing genera* 
lion. The present age will be marked by its harvest of 
projects, for the reform of domestic, eivil, literary, and ecele- 
siaatical inatitutions. The leaders of the crusailes against 
War, Negro slavery. Intemperance, Government based on 
fiH«e, usages of trade, Court and Custom-house Oaths, and 
so on to the agitators on the system of Education, and the 
laws of Property, ore the right successors of Luther, Kuox, 
Bobiuson, Fox, Fenn, Wesley, and Whitfield. They hare 
tbe same virtues and vices i the same noble impulse, and the 
same lugotry. These movements are on all accounts im- 
portant i they not only check the special ahoaes to which they 
address themselves, but they educate the conscience and the 
intellect of the people. How can such a question as the Slave 
trade be agitated for forty years by all the Christian nations, 
without throwing great light on ethics into the general 
mind ? The fury with which the Slave-trader defends every 
inch of bia bloody deck, and his howling auction-platform, 
is a trumpet to alarm the ear of mankind, to wake the dull, 
and drive all neutrals to take sides, and listen to the argument 
tud the verdict which justice ahall finally pronounce. The 
Temperance- question, which rides the conversation of ten 
thousand circles, and is tacitly re-called at every public and 
at every private table, drawing with it all the curious ethics 
of the Fledge, of the Wine-queation, of the equity of the 
manu&cture and the trade, is a gymnastic training to the 
casuistry and conscience of the time. Anti-masoniy had a 
de^ right and wrong, which gradually emerged to sight out 
of the torhid controversy. The political questions touching 
th« Banks; the Tariff,; the limits of the executive power; 
tba right of the constituent to instruct the representative j 
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the treatment of the Indians ; the Boundary van ; the Con- 
gress of nations ; are alt pregnant with ethical conclusioQS ; 
and it ie well if government and our social order can eitii' 
cate themselves from these alembics, and find themselves still 
government and social order. The student of the historj of 
tiuB age will hereafter compute the singular value of our 
eodleas discussion of questions to the mind of the period. 

An important fact in regard to these aspirations of the 
people, and laborious efforts for the better, is this, that whilst 
each is magnified by the natural exaggeration of its advocates, 
until it excludes the others from sight, and repels discreet 
persons by the unfairness of the plea, the movements are in 
reality all parts of one movement. There is a perfect chab, 
— see it, or see it not, — of reforms emerging from the sur- 
rounding darliness, each cherishing some part of the gener^ 
idea, and all must be seen, in order to do justice to any one. 
Seen in this their natural connexion, they are sublime. The 
conscience of the Age demonstrates itself in this effort to 
raise the litfe of man by putting it in harmony with his ide* 
of the Beautjfiil and the Just. The history of reform is al- 
ways identical ; it is the comparison of the idea with the 
&ct. Our modes of living are not i^eeable to our imagina- 
tion. We suspect they are unworthy. We arraign our daily 
employments. They appear to us unlit, unworthy of the 
faculties we spend on them. In conversation with a wise 
man, we find ourselves apologizing for our employments ; we 
speak of them with shame. Nature appears to us beautiful, 
— literature, science, childhood, beautiful j but not our own 
duly work, not the ripe fruit and considered labours of man. 
This beauty, which the fancy finds in everything else, cer- 
tainly accuses that manner of life we lead. Why should it be 
hateftil ? Why should it contrast thus with alt natural 
beauty F Why should it not be poetic, and invite and raise 
us? Is there a necessity that the works of man should be 
snntid 1* Perhaps not. Out of this fair Idea in the mind 
springs for ever the effort at the Ferfect, It is the testimony 
of the aoul in man to a furer possibility of lite and manners, 
which agitates society eveiy day with the offer of some new 
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amendment. If we wontil make more strict inqalry concern- 
ing^ its ori^n, we find ouraeWes rapidlj approaching the inner 
boundaries of thought, that term where speech hecomes 
silence, and science conscience. For the origin of all reform 
is in tliat mysterious ibuntsin of the moral sentiment in man, 
which, amidst the natural, ever contains the supernatural for 
men. That is new and creative. That is alive. That alone 
can make a man other than he is. Here or nowhere resides 
nnbonnded energy, unbounded power. 

The new voices in the wilderness crying " Repent," have 
revived n hope, which tmd well nigh perished out of the 
world, that the thoughts of the mind may yet, in some dis- 
tant age, in some happy hour, ho executed by the hands. 
That IB the hope, of which all other hopes are parts. For 
some i^ies, these ideas liave l>een consigned to the poet and 
musical composer, to the prayers and the sermons of churches ; 
but the tJionght, that they can ever have any footing in real 
life, seems long since to have l>een exploded by at! judicious 
persons. Milton, in hia best tract, describes a relation be- 
tween religion and the duly occnpations, which is true, tmtil 
tiiis time. 

" A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure and to his pro- 
fits, finds religion to Iw a traffio so entangled, and of so many 
piddling accounts, that of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep 
a stock going upon that trade. What should he do f Fain 
he would have the name to be religious [ fain he would bear 
up with his neighbours in that. What does he, therefore, 
but resolve to give over toiling, and to find himself out some 
taietoT, to whose care and credit he may commit the whole 
managing of his religious affairs; some divine of note and 
estimation that must be. To liim he adheres, resigns the 
whole warehouse of his religion, with all the locks and beys, 
into his custody ; and indeed makes the very person of that 
man his religion ; esteems his sssociaUng viith him a suffi- 
cient evidence and commendatory of his own piety. So that 
a man may say, his religion is now no more within himself, 
but is tiecome a dividual moveable, and goes and comes near 
him, according aa that good man frequents ibe house. He 
x2 
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CDtertaiiM him, fpret him gifts, feuta hiin, lodges him ; tn* 
religloD comes home at night, prayi, is librralty lupped, and 
■umptaonsly laid to sleep, rises, U salated, uid aAer the 
malmsey, or some well-spiced beverage, and better break- 
&st«d than be whose morning appetite would hare gladly fed 
OD green figs between Bethany and Jerusalem, his reli^«n 
iMlks abroad at eight, and leaves his kind eutertaiuer in Uts 
•bop, trading all day without his religion." 

This picture would serve for our times. Religiu] was not 
invited to eat, or drink, or sleep with us, or to make or divide 
an estate, but was a holiday guest. Such omissions judge 
the church ; as the compromise made with the slavelwldtr, 
not much noticed at first, eveiy day appears more flagnut 
mischief to the American constitotion. But now the purista 
are looking into all these matter*. The more intelligent are 
growing uneasy on the snl^ect of Marri^e. They wish to 
see the character represented also in that covenant. There 
shall be nothing brutal in it, but it shall honour the man and 
the woman, as mnch as the most ditfiisive and anivenal 
action. Grimly the same spirit looks into tiie law of Property, 
and accuses men of driviog a trade in the great boundleai 
providence t^ch had given the air, the water, and the land 
to men, to use, and not to fence in and monopolize. So it 
caats its eye on Trade, and Day Labor, and so it goes up and 
down, paving the earth with eyes, destroying privacy, and 
making tfaorongh-lights. Is all this for nothing? Do yon 
suppose that the reforms, which are preparing, will he as 
superficial as those we know ? 

By the books it reads and tTsuslates, judge what books it 
will presently print. A great deal of tbe profoundest think- 
ing of antiquity, which had become as good ss obsolete for 
us, is now reappearing in extracts and allasions, and in twenty 
years will get all printed anew. See how daring is the read- 
ing, tbe speculation, the experimenting of the time. If now 
some genius shall arise who could unite these scattered rays I 
And always such a genius does embody the ideas of etch 
time. Here is great variety and richness of nLystioism, eaoh 
part of which now only disgusts, whilst it forms the atda 
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thought of some poor Perfectionist or " Comer ont," yet, 
when it shall b« talcHii up as the garniture of some profound 
and all -reconciling thinner, will appear the rich and a;H>rD< 
pTiate decoration of his robes. 

These Reforms are our contemporaries ; tfaej are ourselvei ; 
our own light, and sight, and conscience ; thej only name 
the relation which subsists between us and the vicious insti- 
tntiona which they go to rectify. They are the simplest 
statements of man in these matters j the plain right and 
wrong. I cannot choose but allow and honour them. So 
much for the Beforms ; but ne cannot say as much for the 
Keformers. Beautifiil is the impulse and the theory: the 
practice is leas beautitiil. The Reformers afSrm the inward 
life, but they do not trust it, but use outward and vulgar 
means. They do not rely on precisely that strength which 
wins me to their cause ; not on love, not on a principle, but 
OD men, on maltitudea, on circumstances, on money, on 
party ; that is, on fear, on wrath, and pride. The love which 
lifted men to the sight of these better ends, was the true and 
best distinction of this time, the disposition to trust a principle 
more than a material force. I think that the soul of reform ; 
the conviction, that not sensualism, not slavery, not war, not 
imprisonment, not even government, are needed, — but in lieu 
of them all, reliance on the sentiment of man, which will 
work best the more it is trusted; not reliance on numbers, 
bat, contrariwise, distrust of numbers, and the feeling that 
then are we strongest, when most private and alone. The 
young men, who have been vexing society for these last years 
with regenerative methods, seem to have made this mistake; 
' they all exaggerated some special means, and all tailed to see 
that the Reform of Reforms must be accomplished without 

The Reforms have their hi^ origin in an ideal justice, but 
they do not rettun the purity of an idea. They are quickly 
organized in some low, inadequate form, and present no more 
. poetic image to the mind, than thii evil tradition which they 
reprobated. They mix the fire of the moral senUment with 
personal and party heats, with meaanreless exaggerations, and 
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the blindness that prefers somedarlingmeaBDrelo justice and 
trath. Those, who are urging with most ardour what ue 
called the greatest benefits of mankind, are dbitow self-pleai' 
iag, conceited men, and affect us as the insane do. Ilaej bite 
US, and we mo nuuJ also. I think the work of the reformer 
as innocent as other work that is done around him ; but when 
I have seen it near, I do not like it better. It is done in the 
same way, it is done prolanelj, not piously ; by managemeot^ 
hj tactics, and clamour. It is a buzz in the ear. I cannot 
feel anj pleasure in sacrifices which display to me such par- 
tiality of character. We do not want actions, but men ; not 
a chemical drop of water, but rain ; the spirit that sheds and 
showers actions, countless, endless actions. You have on 
sotne occasion plajed a bold part. You have set your heart 
and &ce gainst society, when you thought it wrong, and re- 
turned it frown for frown. Excellent : now can you afford 
to forget it, reckoning all your action no more than the pass- 
ing of your hand through the air, or a little breath of your 
mouth f The world leares no track in space, and the greatest 
action of man no mark in the vast idea. To the youth difB- 
deot of his ability, and fiill of compunction at his unprofitable 
eusteace, the temptation is always great to lend himself to 
public movements, and as one of a party accomplbh what he 
cannot hope to effect alone. But he must resist the degrada- 
tion of a man to a measure. I must act with truth, though I 
shouU never come to act, as you call it, with effect. I must 
consent to inaction. A patience which is grand ; abrsve and 
cold neglect of the offices which prudence exacts, so it be done 
in a deep, upper piety ; a consent to solitude and inaction, 
which proceeds out of an unwillingness to violate character, 
is the century which makes the gem. Whilst therefore X 
desire to express the respect and joy I feel before this sublime 
connexion of reformx, now in their infancy around us, I urge 
the more earnestly the paramount duties of self-reliance. I 
cannot find language of sufficient energy to convey my sense 
of the sacrednesi of private integrity. All men, all things, 
the state, the church, yea, the friends of the heart, are phan- 
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tasnis and nnreal beside the sanctuarj of the hetat. With bo 
much awe, with so much fear, let it be respected. 

The great msjoritj of men, unable to judge of any prin- 
ciple until it9 light falls on a ftwt, are not aware of the evil 
that is around them, until they see it !ii some gross form, aa 
in a class of intemperate men, or slaveholders, or soldiers, or 
iraudolent persons. Then thej are greatly moved ; and mag'- 
nifying the importance of that wrong, they fancy that if that 
ftct were rectified, nil would go well, and they fill the land 
with clamour to correct it. Hence the missionary and other 
religious etforts. If every island and every bouse had a 
Bible, if every child was brought intn the Sunday School, — 
would the wounda of the world heal, and man be upright ? 

But the man of ideas, accounting the circumstance nothing, 
judges of the entire state offsets from the one cardinal iact, 
namely, the state of his own mind. "If" he says, "I am 
selfish, then is there slavery, or the effort to establish it, 
wherever I go. But if I am just, then ia there no slavery, let 
the laws say what they will. For if I treat all men as gods, 
how to me can there be such a thing as a slave P" But how 
frivolous is your war against circumstances. This denounc- 
ing philanthroinst is himself a slaveholder in every word and 
look. Does he flree me ? Does he cheer me f He is the 
state of Georgia, or Alabama, with their sanguinary atave- 
lawB walking here on our north-eastern shores. We are al! 
thimkful he has do more political power, as we are fond of 
liberty ourselves. I am afraid our virtue is a little geogra- 
phical. I am not mortified by our vice ; that is obduracy ; it 
colours and palters, it curses and swears, and I can see to the 
end of it ; but, I own, our virtue malies me ashamed ; so sour 
and narrow, so thin and blind ; virtue so vice-like. Then 
s^ain, how trivial seem the contests of the abolitionist, whilst 
he aims merely at the circumstance of the slave. Give the 
slave the least eletation of religious sentiment, and he is no 
slave ; you are the slave ; be not only in his humility feels hia 
superiority, tbels that much deplored condition of his to be a 
&ding trifle, but he makes you &el it too. He is the master. 
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The ezaggMation, which our Toung people make of his 
wrongs, characterizes themselves. What are no trifles to 
them, they naturallj think are do trifles to Ponipey. 

This then is our criticism on the r^orming movement ; 
that it is in its ori^ divine ; in Its management and details 
titnid and proiaoe. These benefactors hope to raise man hy 
improving his circumstiiijces : hj combination of that which 
is dead, they hope to malie something alive. In vain. By 
new infusions alone of the spirit by which he is made and 
directed, can be be re-made and reinforced. The sad Pesta- 
lozti, who shared, with all ardent spirits, the hope of Europe 
on the outbreak of the French Revolution, after witnessing 
its sequel, recorded his conviction, that "the amelioration of 
ontward circumstances will be the effect, hut can never be the 
means af mental and moral improvement." Qnitting now the 
class of actors, let us turn to see bow it stands with the other 
class of which we spoke, namely, the students. 

A new disease has &11en on the life of man. Every Age, 
like every human body, has its own distemper. Other times 
have had war, or ftmine, or a barbarism domestic or border- 
ing, as their antagonism. Our forefathers walked in the 
world and went to their graves, tormented with the fear of 
Sill, and the terror of the Day of Judgment. These terrors 
have lost their force, and our torment is Unbelief, the Uncer- 
tainty as to what we ought to do ; the distrust of the value of 
what we do, and the distrust that the Necessity (which we 
all at last believe in) is fair and beneficent. Our Religion 
assumes the negative form of rejection. Out of love of the 
true, we repudiate the false: and the Religion is an abolish- 
ing criticism. A great perplexity bongs like a cloud on the 
brow of all cultivated persons, a certun imbecility in the best 
spirits, which distinguishes the period. We do not find the 
same trait in the Arabian, in the Hebrew, in Greek, Roman, 
Norman, English periods ; no, but in other men a natural 
flrmness. The men did not see beyond the need of the hoar. 
They planted their foot strong, and donbted nothing. We 
mistruBt every step we take. We find it the worst thing 
ftbont time, that we know not what to do with it We Are 
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H ihtrp-iighted that we cui neither work nor tlunk, neither 
read Plato nor not read him. 

Then there is what ii callnl a too intellectual tendency. 
Can there be too much intellect ? We have nerer met with 
mi; such etcees. But the criticism, which it lerelled at the 
laws and manners, enda in thought, without causing' a new 
method of life. The genius of the day does not mcline to a 
deed, hut to a beholding. It is not that men do not wish to 
act ; they pine to be employed, but are paralysed by the un- 
certainty what they should do. The inadequacy of the work 
to the Gunlties, is the painful perception which keeps them 
■till. This happens to the best Then, talents bring their 
usual temptations, and the current literature and poetry with 
perverse ingenuity draw us away from life to solitude and 
meditation. This could well be borne, if it were great and 
involuntary; if the men were lavished by their thought, and 
hurried into ascetic eitravagancies. Society could then 
manage to release their shoulder from its wheel, and grant 
them for a time this privilege of sabbath. But they are not 
so. Thinking, which was a rage, is become an art. The 
thinker gives me results, and never invites me to he present 
with him at his invocation of truth, and to enjoy with him 
its proceeding into his mind. 

So little action amidst such audacious and yet sincere pro- 
feasion, that we liegin to doubt if that great revolution in the 
art of war, which has made it a game, of posts and not a 
game of battles, has not operated on Reform ; whether this 
he not also a war of posts, a paper blockade, in which each 
party is to display the ntmost resources of his spirit and 
belief, and no conflict occur ; but the world shall take that 
course which the demonstration of the truth shall indicate- 
But we must pay for being too intellecinal, as tbey call it. 
People are not as lif^t-hearted for it I think men never 
loved life less. I question if care and doubt ever wrote their 
names so legibly on thefocesofuiy population. This£nii«j, 
for which the Saxons had no name, this word of Prance, has 
got a terrific significance. It shortens life, and bereaves the 
day of its light. Old age h^ins in the nursery, and before 
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the yovag American has got into jacket tnd trousets, he says, 
" I want Bomething mhich I never saw before C aad " I with 
I was not I." I have seen the Bame gloom on the brow eveo 
of those adventuren from the intellectoal class, who had dived 
deeppst and with most Bnccess into active life. 1 have seen 
the authentic sign of anxiety and perplexity on the greateat 
forehead of the state. The canker worms hare crawled to 
the topmost bough of the wild elm, and swing down from 
that. la there less oxygen in the atmosphere ? What haa 
checked in this age the animal spirits which gave to our 
fore&thers their bounding pulse P 

But have a little patience with this melancholy humour. 
Their unbelief arises out of a greater Belief; their inaction 
out of a scorn of inadequate action. By the side of these 
men, the hot agitators have a certwn cheap and ridiculoua air ; 
they even look smaller than the others. Of the two, I own, 
I like the speculators best They have some piety, which 
looks with fdith to a fair Future, unprofaned by rash and 
unequal attempts to realize it. And truly we shall find much 
to console us, when we consider the cause of their uneasinesa. 
It is the love of greatness, it is the need of harmony, the 
contrast of the dwarfish Actual with the exorbitant Idea. No 
man can compare the ideas and aspirations of the innovators 
of the present day, with those of former periods, without 
feeling how great and high this criticism is. The revolutions 
that impend orer society, are not now from ambition and 
rapacity, from impatience of one or another form of govern- 
ment, but from new modes of thinking, which shall re-com- 
pose society after a new order, which shall animate labour by 
love and science, which shall destroy the value of many kinda 
of property, and re-place all property within the dominion 
of reason and equity. There was never so great a thought 
labouring in the breasts of men, as now. It almost seems BB 
if what was aforetime spoken fabulously and hieraglyphically, 
was not spnken plainly, the doctrine— namely, of the in- 
dwelling of the Creator in man. The spiritualist wishes this 
only, tJiat the spiritual principle should be suffered todemon- 
Btrate itself to the end, in all possible applications to thestate 
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of man, without the admiuion of anything vnapiritu&l — that is, 
anything positive, dogmatic, or personftl. The excellence of 
this clxsa coDsists in this one thing, that they have believed; 
that, affirming the need of new and higher modes of living 
and action, they have abstained from the recommendation of 
low methods. The fault is that they have stopped at the in- 
tellectual perception ; that their will is not yet inspired from 
the Fountain of Love. But whose fault is this, and what a 
fault j and to what inquiry does it lead ! We have coiue to 
that which is the spring of all power, of beauty and virtue, 
of art and poetry ; and who shall tell us according to what law 
its inspirations and its informations are given or withholden 9 

I do not wish to be guilty of the narrowness and pedantry 
of inferring the tendency and genius of the Age from a few 
and insufficient &cts or persons. Every age has a thousand 
sides and signs and tendencies : and it ia only when surveyed 
from inferior points of view, that great varieties of character 
appear. Our time too is full of activity and performance. Is 
there not something comprehensive in the grasp of a society 
which to great mechanical invention, and the best institutions 
of property, adds the most daring theories ; which explore* 
the subtlest and most universal problems? At the manifest 
risk of repeating what every other Age has thought of itself, 
we might say, we think the Genius of this Age more philoso- 
phical than any other has been, righler in its aims, truer, 
with less fear, less fable, less mixture of any sort. 

But turn it how we will, as we ponder this meaning of the 
times, every new thought drives us to the deep fact, that the 
Time is the child of the Eternity. The main interest wJjich 
any aspects of the Times can have for us, is the great spirit 
which gazes through them, the light which they can shed on 
the wonderful questions. What we are P and whither do we 
tend ? We do not wish to be deceived. Here we drift, like 
white sail across the wild ocean, now bright on the wave, 
now darkling in the trough of the sea; — hut from what port 
did we sail ? Who knows F Or to what port are we bomid? 
Who knows f There is no one to tell us but such poor nea- 
theT>tossed mariners as ourselves, whom we speak at we pass, 
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at wbo have boietrd Bome signal, or floated to us some lett«r 
in a bottle from stiir. But what know thej more than we f 
Tbey also found themselres on this wondroua sea. No ; from 
the older uilors, nothing. Over all their speaking-trumpets, 
the graj sea and the loud windsanswer. Not in us; not in Time. 
Where then but in Ourselves, where but in that Thought 
through which we commnnicata with absolute nature, and 
are made aware that, whilst we shed the dost of which we 
are built, grain hj grain, till it is all gone, the law which 
clothes us with humanitj remains new? where, hut in the 
intuitions which are vouchsafed us from within, shall we 
learn the Truth ? Failhlesa, fiiithless, we fancy that with the 
dust we depart and are not; and do not know that the law 
and the perception of the law are at last one ; that only as 
much as the law enters us, becomes us, we are living men, — 
immortal with the immortality of this law. Underneath all 
these appearance!<, lies that which is, that which lives, that 
which causes. This ever renewing generation of appearances 
rests on a reality, and a reality that U alive. * 

To a true scholar the attraction of the aspects of nature, 
the departments of life, and the passages of h}s experience, 
is simply the information they yield him of this supreme na- 
ture which lurka within all. That reality, that causing force, 
is moral. The Moral Sentiment is but its other name. It 
makes by its presence or absence, right and wrong, beauty 
and ugliness, genius or depravation. As the granite comes 
to the surface, and towers into the highest mountains, and, if 
we dig down, we find it helow the superficial strata, so in all 
the details of our domestic or civil life, is bidden the elemental 
reality, which ever and anon comes to the surface, and 
forms the grand men, who are the leaders and examples, 
rather than the companions of the race. The granite is 
curiously concealed under a thousand formations and sur- 
faces; under fertile soils, and grasses, and flowers; under 
well-manured, arable fields, and large towns and cities ; but 
it makes the foundation of these, and is always indicating its 
preseoce by alight but sure signs. So is it with the Life of 
OUT life ; so close does that also hide. I read it in glad and 
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in weeping eyes : I resd it in tbe pride ftnd In the humility 
of people : it is recognised in eiery bargtun and in eveiy 
complaisance, in erery criticiam, and in all praise : it is voted 
for at elections; it wins the cause with juries; it rides the 
stormy eloquence of tbe senate, sole victor ; histories aie 
written of it, holidaye decreed to it ; statues, tombs, churches, 
bnilt to its honour ; yet men seem to fear and to ahun it, when 
it uomes barely to view in out immediate neighbourhood. 

For that reality let us stand ; that let us serve, and for that 
■pealt. Only as far as that shines through them, are these 
times or any times worth consideration. 1 wish to apeak of 
thepoiiticB, education, business, and religionaround us, without 
ceremony or &lse deference. You will absolve me from the 
charge oif flippancy, or malignity, or the desire to say smart 
things at the expense of whomsoever, when yoa see that reality 
is all we prize, and that we are bound on our entrance into 
nature to speak for that. Let it not be recorded in our own 
memories, that in this moment of the Eternity, when we who 
were named by our names, flitted across the light, we were 
a&aid of any fact, or disgraced the fair Day by a pusillani- 
mous preference of our bread to our freedom. What is the 
scholar, vrhat is the man for, hut (or hospitality to every new 
thought of his time? Have you leisure, power, property, 
friends ? you shall be the asylum and patron of every new 
thought, every unproved opinion, every untried project, which 
proceeds out of good-will and honest seeking. All the news- 
papers, all the tongues of to-day, will of course at first defame 
what is noble ; but you who hold not of to-day, not of the 
times, but of the Everlasting, are to stand for it : and the 
highest compliment man ever receives from heaven, is the 
sending to him its disguised and discredited angels. 
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Tbb two parties which divide the atate, the party of Conser- 
vatism and that of Innovation, are very old, and liavs dis- 
puted the possession of the world ever since it was made. 
This quarrel is the sabject of civil history. The consprvative 
party established the reverend hierarchies and mouarchiea of 
the most ancient world. The iMttle of patrician and pleljeian, 
of parent state and colony, of old usage and accommodation 
to new facts, of the rich and the poor, re-appeara in all coun- 
tries and times. The war rages not only !□ battle-fields, in 
national councils, and ecclesiastical synods, hut agitates every 
man's bosom with opposing advantages every hour. On rolU 
the whole world meantime, and now one, now the other geta 
the day, and still the fight renews itself aa if for the first time, 
under new names and hot personalities. 

Such an irreconcilable antagonism, of course, must have a 
corresponding depth of seat in the human constitution. It is 
the opposition of Past and Future, of Memory and Hope, of 
the Understanding and the Reason. It is the primal anta- 
gonism, the appearance in trifles of the two poles of nature. 

There is a fragment of old facile which seems somehow to 
have heen dropped from the current mythologies, which may 
deserve attention, as it appears to relate to this subject. 

Saturn grew weary of sitting alone, or with none but the 
great Uranus or Heaven beholding him, and he created en 
oyster. Then he would act again, but he made notlting more, 
but went on creating the race of oysters. Then Uranus 
cried, " A new work, O Saturn ! the old is not good again." 

Saturn replied : " I fear. There is not only the alterna- 
tive of mailing and not making, but also of unmaking. Seest 
thou the great sea, how it ebbs and flows ? so is it with me ; 
my power ebbs ; and if I put forth my hands, 1 shall not do, 
but undo. Therefore I do what I have done ; I Iiold what I 
have got ; and so I resist Night and Chaos." 
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"O Sfttuml" replied Uranne, "thoD canst not hold tbine 
own, but by making more. Thy ajBtera are barnacira and 
cockles, and with the next flowing of the tide, thej will be 
pebblea and sea-foam." 

" I see," rejoins Saturn, " thou art in league with N^hl, 
thon art become an evil eje ; thou apeakest from lore : now 
thy words smite me with hatred. I appeal to Fate, must 
there not be rest ?" — " I appeal to Fate also," said Uranus ; 
"must there not be motion?" — But Saturn was silent, and 
went on making oysters for a thousand years. 

AAer that, the word of Uranus came into bis mind like a 
ray of the aan, and he made Jupiter ; and then he feared 
again ; and nature froze ; the things that were made went 
backward, and, to save the world, Jupiter slew liis lather 

; This may stand fbr the earliest account of a confersadon 
on politics between a Conservative and a Radical, which has 
come down to us. It is ever thus. It is the counteraction 
of the centripetal and the centrifugal forces. Innovation ia 
the salient energy ; Conservatism the pause on the last move- 
ment. "That which is was made by God," laith Conserva- 
tism. "He is leaving that, he is entering this other," re- 
joins Innovation. 

There is always a certain meanness in the argument of 
Conservatism, joined with a certain superiority in its fact. 
It affirms because it holds. Its fingers clutch the fact, audit 
will not open its eyes to see a better fact. The castle which 
Conservatism is set to defend, is the actual slate of things, 
good and bad. The project of innovation is the best possible 
state of things. Of course. Conservatism always has the 
worst of the argument, is always apologizing, pleading a 
necessity, pleading that to change would be to deteriorate ; it 
must saddle itself with the mountiunous load of all the violence 
and vice of eociety ; must deny the possibility of good, deny 
ideas, and suspect and stone the prophet; whilst innovation is 
always in the right, trinmphant, attacking, and sure of final 
success. Conservatism stands on man's incontestable limita- 
tions ; reform on his iiidisput»ble infinitude ; conservatism on 
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diCDmituice ; liberaliBm on power ; one goet to nwke sn 
adroit meoibeT of the eocikl ft^me ; the other to postpone all 
things to the nutn faimMlf; coDsemtiBni is debonnair sad 
■ooial; reform ia iadiridiul and Imperions. We are re- 
formen in spring and iummer, in antumn and winter wa 
stand bj the old ; reformeia in the mtu'ning, conservera at 
night Reform is affirmative, contervatiBm negative ; coa- 
■ervatism goes for comfort, reform for truth. ConservRtinn 
i* more candid to behold another's worth ; reform more dis- 
posed to maintain aod iocreoM its own. Conservatism makes 
no poetrj, breathes no prayer, has no invention; it is all 
memory. Reform has do gratitude, no prudence, no hus- 
bandr;. It makes a great difiereooe to your %nre and to 
your thonght, whether yoor foot is advancing or receding. 
Conservatism never pnts the foot forward; in the boor whoi 
it does that, it is no establishment, but reform. ConserVatinn 
tends to universal seeming and treachery, believes a n^adve 
ht» ; believes that men 's temper governs them ; Uat for me, 
it avails nut to tmst in principles ; they will liul me ; I most 
bend a little : it distrusts nature ; it thinks there is a general 
law without a particular application, — law for ill that doea 
not include any one. Reform in its antagonism inclines to 
asinine resistance, to kick with hoofs; it runs to egotism and 
bloated self-conceit ; it runs to a bodiless pretension, to un- 
natural refining and elevation, which ends in hypocrisy and 
sensual re-action. 

And so whilst we do not go beyond general statements, it 
may be safely afBnned of these two metaphysical ant^fonistSg 
that each is a good half, but an impossible whole. Each ex- 
poses the abuses of the other, but in a true socnety, in a true 
man, both must combine. Nature does not give the crown of 
its approbation, namely, Beauty, to any action or emblem or 
actor, but to one which combines both theae elemeuta ; not to 
the rock which resuli the waves ftom f^ to age, nor to the 
wave which lashes incessantly the rock ; but the superior 
beauty is with the oak, wbich stands with its hundred amu 
against the storms of a century, and grows every year like a 
saving; or the river which, ever flowing, yet is found in tha 
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Bame bed from age to age ; or, greatest of all, the man wbo 
has sabsiated for years amid the chasgea of nature, jet has 
dUtanced himaelf bo that wbea you remember what he was, 
and see what he is, yon say. What strides ! what a disparity 

Throughout nature the past combines in every creature 
with the presmt. Each of the convolutions of tlie sea-shell, 
each of its nodes and apines marks one year of the fish's life, 
what was the month of the shell for one season, with the ad- 
dition of new matter by the growth of the animal, becoming 
an ornamental node. The leaves and a shell of soft wood are 
all that the vegetation of this summer has made, but (he solid 
columnar stem, which lifts that bank of foliage into the air, 
to draw the eye and to cool us with its shade, ia the gift and 
legacy of dead and buried years. 

In nature, each of these elements being always present, 
each theory ha* a natural support. As we take our stand on 
Necessity, or on Ethics, shall we go for the conservative, or 
for the reformer. If we read tlie world historically, we shall 
say. Of all the ^es, the present hour and circunsatance is the 
cumulative result, this is the best throw of the dice of nature 
that has yet been, or that is yet possible. If we see it from 
the «do of Will, or the moral Sentiment, we shall accuse 
the Pant and the Present, and require the impossible of the 
Future. 

But although this bifold foct lies thus united in real nature, 
ond so united that no man can continue to exist in whom both 
these elements do not work, yet men are not philosophers, but 
are rather very foolish children, who by reason of their par- 
tiality, see everything in the most absurd manner, and who 
are the victims at all times of the nearest otgect. There is 
even no philosopher who is a philosopher at all times. Our 
experience, our perception is conditibned by the need to ac- 
quire in parts and in succession, that is, with every truth a 
certain falsehood. As this is the invariable method of our 
training, we must give it allowance, and suffer men to learn 
as they have done for six millenniums, a word at a time, to 
pair off into insane parties, and learn the amount of tmlh each 
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knows, by the denial of an equal amoant of tnith. For tbo 
preaent, tben, to come at what sum b attainable to ub, we omst 
even bear the parties plead as parties. 

That wbich is beat about conservatisiD, that which, though 
it cannot tieeipreased in detail, inspires reverence in all, iathe 
Inevitable. There is the question, not only what the conser* 
rative says for. himself ? but, far deeper, why he must say it P 
What insurmountable fact binds him to that side ? Here is 
the fact which men call Fate, and fate in dread degrees, fate 
behind &te, not to be disposed of by the consideration that the 
Conscience commandi this or that, but necessitating the ques- 
tion, whether the faculties of man will play hint true in re- 
sisting the bets of universal experience P For although the 
commands of the Conscience are euentmllt) absolute, they are 
iUtoricaUji limitary. Wisdom does not seek a literal recti- 
tude, but an useful, that is, a condititoied one, such an one as 
the faculties of man aud the constitution of things will war- 
rant. The reformer, the partizan, loses himself in driving to 
the ntmost some speciality of right conduct, until bis own 
nature and all nature resist him ; but Wisdom attempts no- 
thing enormous and disproportioued to its powers, nothing 
which it cannot pi^rform or nearly perform. We have all a 
certain intellection or presentiment of reform existing in the 
mind, which does not yet descend into the character, and those 
who throw themselves blindly on this lose themselves. What- 
ever they attempt in that direction, fails, and reacts suicidally 
on the actor himself. This is the penalty of having tran- 
scended nature. For the existing world is not a dream, and 
cannot with impunity be treated an a dream ; neither is it a 
disease ; but it is the ground on which you stand, it is the 
mother of whom you were bom. Reform converses with pos- 
sibilities, perchance with impossibilities ; but here is sacred 
fact. This also was true^ or it could Dot he : it had life in it, 
or it could not have existed ; it has life in it, or it could not 
continue. Your schemes may be feasible, or may not be, bat 
this has the endorsement of nature, and a long fidendshjpand 
cohabitation with the powers of nature. This will stand nnljl 
a better cast of the dice ia made. The contest between the 
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Future and the Fast is ona between Divinitj entering and 
Divinity departing. You are welcome to try your experi- 
ments, and, if you can, to displace the actual order by that 
idle republic yoa announce, fqr nothing but Uod will eipel 
God. But plainly the burden of proof must lie with the pro- 
jector. We hold to this, until you caa demonstrate something 
better. 

The system of property and law goe^ back for its origin to 
barbarous and sacred times ; it is the fruit of the same myste- 
rious caase as the mineral or animal world. There is a na- 
tural sentiment and prepossession in favour of age, of ances- 
tors, of barbarous and aboriginal usages, which is a homage 
to this element of necessity and divinity which is In them. 
The respect fur the old names of places, of mountains, and 
streams, is universal. The Indian and barbaroua name can 
never be supplanted without loss. The ancients tell us that the 
goda loved the Ethiopians for their stable customs ; and the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, whose origin could not be explored, 
paiised among the junior tribes of Greece and Italy for sacred 

Moreover, so deep is the foundation of the existing social 
system, that it leaves no one out of it. We may be partial, 
but Fate is not. All men have their root in it. You who 
quarrel with the arrangements of society, and are willing to 
embroil all, and risk the indisputable good that exists, for the 
chance of better, live, move, and have your being in this, and 
your deeds contradict your words everyday. For as you 
cannot jump from the groond without using the resistance of 
the ground, nor put out the boat to sea without shoving from 
the shore, nor attain liberty without rejecting obligation, so 
you ato under the necessity of using the Actual order of 
things, in order to disuse it ; to live by it, whilst you wish to 
take away its life. The past has baked your loaf^ and in the 
strength of its brend you would break up the oven. But you 
are betrayed by your own nature. You also are conserva- 
tive. However men please to style themselves, 1 see no other 
than a conservative party. You are not only identical with 
OS in your needs, but also in your methods and atnu. You 
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qnaiT«l with mj coniervktiBin, but it is to build up ona of 
jour own ; it will have ■ new begioning, but tbe aame course 
dod eod, tbe same triab, the Mine pauions ; among tbe \oven 
of Uie now I obeerTB that thece ia ■ jealousy of the newest, 
and that the aecedtr from the seceder u as damnable as the 
pc^ himself. 

On these and tbe like groandB of general statement, OOU' 
■ervatiam plants ilself without danger of being displaced. 
Especially beforethUperAinal appeal, the inaoiator must con> 
fets hia weaknesa, must confess that no man is to be found 
good enough to be entitled to stand champion for the principle. 
But when this great tendency comes to practical encounters, 
and is challenged by young men, to whom it is no abstrae- 
tion, but a fact of hunger, distress, and exclusion from oj^mit- 
tunitiei, it must needs seem injurious. The youth, of course, 
is an innovator by the fkat of his birth. There he stands, 
newly horn on the planet, a universal beggar, with all the 
reason of things, one would say, on bis side. In his first con- 
uderation bow to feed, clothe, and warm himself, he b met 
by warnings on every hand, that this thing and that thing 
have owners, and he must go eUewbere. Then he says j If I 
am born into the earth, where is my part f have tbe goodness, 
gentlemen of this world, to ahow me mj wood-lot, where I 
may fell my wood, my field, where to plant my corn, my 
pleasant ground, where to build my cabin. 

Touch any wood, or fifid, or honse'lot, on your peril, 
cry all the gentlemen of tfaie world ; but you may come 
end work in ours, for us, and we will f^ve you a piece of 
bread. 

And what is that peril P 

Knives and muskets, if we meet you in the act j ix^iriBon- 
ment if we find yon afterward. 

And by what authority, kind gentlemen ? 

By our law. 

And your law, — is it just t 

As jnst for you as it was for us. We wrought for otben 
under this law, and got our lands so. 

I repeat tbe question, is your law jnst t 
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Not quite just, but necessary. Moreover, it is juster now 
than it W&9 when wc were born ; we have made it milder and 

I will none of your law, — returns the yoath. It encnmben 
me. I cannot understand, or so much as spare time to read 
that needless library of your laws. Natore has sii£Bciently 
provided me with rewards and sharp penalties to bind me not 
to transgress. Like the Persian noble of old, I ask " that 1 
may neither command nor obey." I do not wish to enter 
into your complex social system. I shall serve those whom I 
can, and they who can will serve me. I shall seek those whom 
I love, aiid shun those whom I love not, and what more can 
all your laws render me ? 

"Wth equal earnestness and good faith, replies to this 
plaintiff an DpbolJer of the establish roent, a man of many 
virtues. 

Tour opposition is feather-brained and overfine. Young 
man, I have no skill to tulle with you, but look at tne; I have 
risen early and sat late, and toiled honestly and painfully, for 
very many years, I never dreamed about methods ; I laid 
my bones to, and drudged for the good I possess ; it was not 
got by fraud, nor hy luck, but by work, and you must show 
me a warrant like these stubborn facts in your own fidelity 
and labour, before I siiHer you, on the faith of a few line 
words, to ride into my estate, and claim to scatter it as your 

Now you touch the heart of the matter, — replies the re- 
former. To that fidelity and labour, I pay homage. I am 
unworthy to arrarjge your manner of living, until I too have 
been tried. But I should be more unworthy if I did not tell 
you w4iy I cannot walk in jour steps. I find this vast net- 
work, which ymi call property, extend over the whole planet. 
I cannot occupy the bleakest cr^ of the White Hills or the 
Alleghany Range, but some man or corporation steps up to 
me to show me that it is his. Now, though I am very peace- 
able, Mid on my private account coald well enough die, since 
it appears there was some mistake in my creation, and that I 
bsve been mu-seot to this earth, where all the seats vrere 
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alreftdj taken, — jet I feel called upon in behalf of rational 
nature, which I reprewnt, to declare to you m; opinion, that 
if the Garth is yours, so also is it mine. All jour Aji^gregate 
existences are less to tne a fact than is mj own ; aa I am bom 
to the earth, bo the Earth is given to me, what I want of it to 
till and to plant; nor could I without pusillanimity omit to 
claim w> much. I must not only have a name to live, I must 
live. Mj genius leads me to build a different manner of life 
from any of yours. I cannot then spare you the whole world. 
I love you better. I must tell jou the truth practically : and 
take that which you call yours. It is God's world and mine ; 
yours OS much as you want, mine as much as I want. Besides, 
I know your ways ; I know the symptoms of the disease. To 
the end of your power, you will serve this lie which cheats 
JOU. Your want is a gulf which the possession of the broai 
earth would not fill. Yonder sun in heaven you would plnek 
down from shining on the universe, and make him a property 
or privacy, if you could; and the moon and the north star 
JOU would <juickly hate occasion for in jour closet and bed' 
chamber. What you do not want for use, you crave for or- 
nament, and what your convenience could spare, your pride 

On the other hand, precisely the defence which was set up 
for the British Constitution — namely, that with all its ad- 
mitted defects, rotten boroughs and monopolies, it worked 
well, and euhstantial justice was aomehow done ; the wisdom 
and the worth did get into parliament, and every interest did 
by right, or might, or sleight, get represented; — the same 
defence is set up for the existing institutions. They are not 
the best; they are not just; and in respect to you, personally, 
O brave young man I they cannot be justified. They have, 
it is most true, left you no acre for your own, and no law 
but our law, to the ordaining of which yon were no party. 
But they do answer the end, they are really friendly to the 
good ; unfriendly to the bad ; they second the industrious 
and the kind ; they foeter genius. They really have so much 
flexibility as to afford your talent and character, on the whole, 
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the same chance of demongtration and aucceEs which fh?y 
might have, if there was no law and do property. 

It is trivial and merely superstitioua to say that nothing is 
given you, no outfit, no eihibition ; for in (his institution of 
credit, which is as universal as honesty and promise in the 
human countenance, always some neighlraur stands ready to 
be bread, and land, ani) tools, and stock to the young adven- 
turer. And if in any one respect tbey have come short, see 
what ample retribution of good they have made. They have 
lost no time and spared no expense to collect libraries and 
museums and galleries, colleges, palaces, hospitals, observa- 
tories, cities. The ages have not been idle, nor kings slack, 
nor the rich niggardly. Have we not atoned for this small 
offence (which we could not help) of leaving you no right in 
the soil, by this splendid indemnity of arcestml and national 
wealth ? Would you have been born like a gipsy in a hedge, 
and preferred your freedom on a heath, and the range of a 
planet which had no shed or boscage to cover you from sun 
and wind, — to this towered and citied world P to this world 
of Rome, and Memphis, and Const antinuple, and Vienna, and 
Paris, and London, and New York ? For thee, Naples, 
Florence, and Venice— for thee, the fair Mediterranean, the 
sunny Adriatic — for thee both Indies smile ; for thee the 
hospitable North opens its heated palaces under the polar 
circle ; for thee roads have been cut in every direction across 
the land, and fleets of floating palaces, with every security for 
strength, and provision for luxury, swim by sail and by steam 
through all the waters of this world. Every island for tbee 
has B town ; every tbwn a hotel. Though thou wast bora 
landless, yet to thy industry and thrift and small condescen- 
sion to the established usage,— scores of servants are swarming 
in every strange place with cap and knee to thy command, 
scores, nay hundreds and thousands, for thy wardrobe, thy , 
table, thy chamber, thy library, thy leisure ; and every whim 
ia anticipated and served by the best ability of the whole 
population of each country. The king on the throne governs 
for tbee, and tlie judge judges; the barrister pleads, the farmer 
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tills, the joiner hammerg, the postman ridea. la it not eiB|>- 
genting a trifle to insist on a formal acknowledgment of jour 
clurDs, when these substantial advantages have been sfcurEd 
to jou P Now can jour children be educated, jour labour 
tamed to tlieir advantage, and its fruits secured to them after 
jour death. It is frivolous to saj jou have no acre because 
jou have not a mathematical! j measured piece of land. Pro- 
vidence lakes care that jou shall have a place, that jou are 
waited for and come accredited ; and as soon aa jou put jour 
gift to use, JOU ahall have acre or acre's worth according to 
yoor eihibition of desert, — acre, if jou need land ; — acre's 
worth, if you prefer to draw, or carve, or make shoes, or 
wheels, to the tilling of the soil. 

Besides, it might temper jour indignation at the snppoeed 
wrong which society has done you, to keep the question be~ 
fore jon, how societj got into thii predicament ? Who pat 
things on this liitse basis ? No single man, but all men. No 
man voluntarily and knowingly, but it is the result of that 
degree of culture there is in the planet. The order of things 
is as good as the character of the population permits. Con- 
sider this as the work of a great and beneficent aad progressive 
necefBitj, which from the first pulsation of the first anin^ai 
life, up to the present high culture of the best nations, has 
advanced thus far. Thank the rude foster-mother that she 
has taught jou a better wisdom than her own, and has set 
hopes in jour heart which shall be history in the neit ages. 
You are j'oureelf the result of this manner of living, this 
foul compromiae, this vituperated Sodom. It nourished jou 
with care and love on its breast, as it had nourished many a 
lover of the right, and many a poet, and prophet, and teacher 
of men. Is it so irremediably bad ? Then again, if the 
mitigations are considered, do not all the mischiefs virtually 
vanish ? The form is bad, but see you not how etery per- 
. sonal character reacts on the form, and makes it new F A 
strong person makes tlie law and custom null betbre his own 
will. Then the principle of love and truth reappears in the 
strictest courts of fashion and property. Under the richest 
robes, in the darlings of the selectest circles of European or 
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American ttrialocracy, the strong heart will beat with love of 
mankind, with impatience of accidental distinctions, with the 
desire to achieve its own fate, and make every ornament that 
it wean authentic and real. 

Moreover, as we have already shown tliat there is no pure 
refbrmer, so it is to be considered that there is no pare con- 
Bervative, no man who from the beginning to the end of his 
life maintiuns the defective institutions ; but he who seta his 
face like aflint against everynovelty, when approached in the 
confidence of conversation, in the presence of friendly and 
generous persons, has also his fjracioua and relenting motions, 
and espousra for a time the cause of man ; and even if this be 
a short-lived emotion, yet the remembrance of it in private 
hoars mitigates his selfishness and compliance with custom. 

The Friar Bernard lamented in his cell on Mount Cents the 
crimes of mankind, and rising one morning before day from 
his bed of moBs and dry leaves, ho gnawed his roots and 
berries, drank of the spring, and set forth to go to Rome to 
reform the corruption of mankind. On his way he encoun- 
tered many travellers who greeted him courteously; and the 
cabins of the peasants and the castles of the lords supplied his 
few want*. When he came at last to Bome, his piety end 
good-will easily introduced him to many families of the rich, 
and on the first day he saw and talked with gentle mothers 
with thrir babies at their breasts, who told him how much 
love they bore th«r children, and how tJiey were perplexed 
in their daily walk lest they shoald fail in tbeir duty to them. 
" What I" he awd, " and this on rich embroidered carpets, on 
marble floors, with cunning sculpture, and carved wood, and 
rich pictures, and piles of books about you ?" — " Look at oar 
pictures and books," they said, " and we will tell you, good 
Father, how we spent the last evening. These are stories of 
godly children, and huly &miiies, and romantic saorificea 
made in old or in recent times by great and not mean per- 
sona ; and last evening our femily was collected, and our bus- 
bands and brothers discoursed sadly on what we contd save 
and give in the hard times." Then came in the men, and 
tliey said, ** What cheer, brother f Does the convent want 
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gifts P" Then the friar Bernard went home swiftlj with 
other thoughts than he broaght, saying, "Thia whj of life ia 
wrong, yet these Romana, whom I prayed God to destroy, are 
lorers, they are lovers ; what can 1 do ?" 

The reformer conredes that these mitigations exist, sod 
that, if he proposed comfort, lie should take aides with the 
establishment. Your words are excellent, but they do not tell 
the whole. CciuervaCiiim is affluent and opeohanded, but 
there is a cnnning juggle in riches. I observe that they take 
somewhat for everything they give. I look bigger, but am 
leu; I have more clothes, but am not so warm; more armour, 
but less courage ; more books, but less wit. What yon say 
of your planted and builded and decorated world, is true 
enough, and I gladly avail myself of its convenience ; yet I 
have remarked that what holds in particular, holds in general, 
that the plant Man dues not require for bis must glorious 
flowering this pomp of preparation and convenience, but the 
thoughts of some beggarly Homer who strolled, God know* 
when, in the infancy and barbarism of the old world; the 
gravity and sense of some siuve Moses who leads away his 
fellow-slaves from their masters ; the contemplation of some 
Scythian Anachareia ; the erect, formidable valour of some 
Dorian townsmen in the town of Sparta; the vigour of Clovia 
the Frank, and Alfred the Saxon, and Alaric the Goth, and 
Mahomet, Ali, and Omar Ibe Arabians, Saladin the Curd, 
and Othman the Turk, sufficed to build what you call society, 
on the spot and in the instant when the sound mind in a sound 
body appeared. Rich and fine is 3'our dress, O conservatism I 
your horses are of the best blood ; your roads are wel! cut 
and well paved; your pantry is full of meala and your cellar 
of wines, and a very good stute and condition are you fur geo- 
tlemen and ladies to live under ; but every one of these goods 
steals away a drop of my blood. I want the necessity of si^ 
plying my own warts. All this costly culture of j-ours ia 
Dot necessary. Greatness does not need it. Yonder pD4ir 
man, who aits neglected there in a comer, carries a whole 
revolution of man and nature in his head, which shall be a 
sacred history to some future ages. For luau is the end ^ 
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nature ; Dothing so easily organizes itself in every part of the 
universe as he ; no moss, no lichen is so easily born ; and he 
takes along with him and puts oat from himself the whole 
apparatus of society and condition extempore, as an army 
encamps in a desert, and where all was jost now blowing 
sand, creates a white city in an hour, a government, a market, 
a place for feasting, for conversation, and for love. 

These considerations, urged hy Ihoae whose characters and 
whose fortunes are yet to be formed, must needs commaad 
the sympathy of all reasonable persons. But beside that 
cbari^ which sbotild make all adult persona interested for the 
jouth, and engage them to see that he has a free lield and fair 
play on his entrance into life, we are bouDd to see that the 
society, of which we compose a part, does not permit the for- 
mation or continuance of views and practices iDJurious to the 
honour and welfare of mankind. The ol^ection toconserva- 
tism, when embodied in a party, is this — that in its love of 
acts, it liates principles ; it lives in the senses, not in truth i 
that it sacrifices to desp^ ; it goes for availubteness in its 
candidate, not for wortli ; and fur expediency in its measures, 
and not for the right. Under pretence of allowing for fric- 
tion, it makes so many additions and supplements to the 
machine of society, that it will play smoothly and softly, but 
vrill no longer grind any grist. 

The conservative party in the universe concedes that the 
radical would talk suiSciently to the purpose, if we were still 
Id the garden of Eden ; he legislates for man as he ought to 
be; his theory i^ right, but be mnkes no allowance for fric- 
tion ; and this omission makes his whole doctrine false. The 
idealist retorts, (hat the conservative fiills into a fsr more 
noxious error in the other extreme. The conservative assumes 
sickness as a necessary fact, and his social frame is a hospital, 
his total legislation is for the present distress, a universe in 
slippers and flannels, with bib and pap-spoon, swallowing 
pills and herb-tea. Sickness gets organiztd as well as healUi, 
the vice as well as the virtue. Now that a vicious system of 
trade tu» existed so long, it has stereotyped itself in the human 
generatioD, and miaera are bom. And now that sicknest has 
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got luch • foothold, leprosy has grown cunning, lias got into 
the ballot-box ; the lepers oatvote the clean ; society has re- 
solved itself into a Hoepital Committee, and all its laws are 
qoanuitine. If any man resist and set up a foolish hope he 
has entertained as good against the general despair, society 
frowns on him, shuts him out of all her opportunities, her 
granaries, her refectories, her water and bread, and will serve 
him a sexton's turn ; 



It takes as low a view of every part of human action and 
passion. Its religion is just as bad ; a lozen^ for the sick ; a 
dolorous tune to beguile the distemper ; mitigations of pain 
by pillows and anodynes ^ always mitigations, never remedies ; 
pardons for sio, funeral honours, — -nei-er self-help, renovation, 
and virtue. Its social and political action has no better aim ; 
to ieep out wind and weather, to bring the day and yew 
about, and make the world last our day ; not to sit on the 
world and steer it ; not to sink the memory of the past in the 
glory of a new and more excellent creation ; a timid cobbler 
and' pateher, it degrades whatever it touches. The cause of 
education is urged in this countty with the utmost earnest- 
ness, — on whatgroundP Why, on this, that the people hare the 
power, and if they are not instructed to sympathize with the 
intelligent, reading, trading, and governing class, inspired 
with a taste for the same competitions and prizes, they will 
upset the Mr pageant of Judicature, and perhaps lay a hand 
on the sacred munimenta of wealth itself, and new distribute 
the land. Religion is taught in the same spirit. The con- 
tractors who were building a road out of Baltimore, some 
years ago, found the Irish labourers quarrelsome and refrac- 
tory to a degree that embarrassed the agents, and seriousljr 
interrupted the progress of the work. The corporation were 
advised to call off the police, and build a Catholic chapel ; 
which they did ; the priest presently restored order, and the 
work went on prosperously. Sach hints, be sure, ai« too 
valuable to be lost. If you do not value the Sabbath, or other 
religious institutions, ^re yourself no concern about main- 
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taiaing them. They have already acquired a inarlcet valtie as 
conservators of property ; and if priest and church member 
should fail, the chambers of commerce and the presidents of 
the Baaks, the rery inuholders and landlords of the country 
would muster with fury to their support. 

Of course religion in such hands loses all its essence. In- 
stesd of that profound reliance, which the aoul for ever sug- 
gests in the eternity of truth and duty, men are misled into 
a reliance on rotten institutions, on institntions which, the 
moment they cease to be the instantaoeona creations of the 
devout sentiment, ars worthless. Religion among the low 
becomes low. As it loses its truth, it loses credit with the 
sagacious. They detect the falsehood of the preachijig, but 
when they say so, all good citizeua cry, Hush ; do not weaken 
the state, do not take off the straight jacket tVom dangerous 
persons. Every honest tnan must keep up the hoax the best 
he can ; must patronize providence and piety, and wherever 
he sees anything that will keep men amused, schools or 
churches, or poetry, or picture-galleries, or music, or what 
not, he must cry " Hist-a-hoy," and urge the gome on. What 
a compliment we pay to the good Snarr with our super- 
serviceable zeal 1 

But not to balance reasons for and against the establish- 
ment any longer, and if it still be asked, in this necessity of 
partial organization, which party on the whole has the highest 
claims on our sympathy, J bring it home to the private heart, 
where all such qnestiMis must have their final arbitrament. 
How will every strong and generous mind choose its groun'1, 
— with the defenders of the old P or with the seekers of ^e 
new f Which is that state which promises to edify a gi«at, 
brave, and beneficent man ; to throw him on bis resources, 
and tax the whole strength of his character ? Oo which part 
will each of us find himself in the hour of strength and of 
aspiration ? 

I understand well the respect of msnkind for war, because 
that breaks up the Chinese stagnation of society, and demon- 
strates the personal merits of all men. A state of war or 
anaichy, in which law has little force, is so far valuable, tliat it 
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pata erery man on trial. The man of principle is knawn u 
such, and even in the fnrj' of faction ia resp^cteii. In the 
civil wan of France, Montwgne alone, among all tlie French 
gentry, kept his castle gates unbarred, and made his personal 
int^T"'? " S""^ ^ ''**' *** aregiment. The msn of courage 
and resonrces is shown, and tha efifeminate and base person. 
Those who rise above war, and those who fell below it, it 
easilj discriminates, as well as those, who, accepting its mde 
conditions, keep their own bead by their own swurd. 

But in peace and a commercial state we depend, not as we 
ought, on our knowledge and all men's knowledge that we 
are honest men, but we cowardly lean on the virtue of others. 
For it is always at last the virtue of some men in the society, 
which keeps the law in any reference and power. Is there 
not something shameful that I should owe ray peaceful occu- 
pancy of my bouse and field, not to the knowledge of my 
nountrjmen that I am useful, hut to their respect for sundry 
other reputable persons, I know not whom, whoee joint vir- 
tues still keep the law in good odour ? 

It will never make any difference to a hero wliat the laws 
ate. His greatness will sbtne and accomplish itself unto the 
end, whether they second him or not. If he have earned hU 
bread by ilrudgery, and in the narrow and crooked ways 
which were all an evil law bad lefl him, he will make it at 
least honourable by his expenditure. Of the past he will take 
no heed ; for its wrongs he will not hold himself responsible ; 
he will say, all the meanness of my progenitors shull not be- 
reave me of the power to moke this hour and comp.iny fair 
and fortunat«. Whatsoever streams of power and commodity 
6ow to me, shall of me acquire healing virtue, and becMue 
fountains of safety. Cannot I too descend a Bedeemer into 
nature ? Whosoever hereafter shall namemy name, shall not 
record a malebctor, but a benefactor in the earth. If there 
be power in good intention, in fidelity, and in toil, the north 
wind shall be purer, the stars in heaven shall glow wiQi a 
kindlier beam, that I have lived. I am primarily engaged to 
myself to be a public servant of all the gods, to demonstrate 
to all men that there is intelligence and good~will at the heart 
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of things, and ever higher and jet higher leadings. These 
are nty engagements ; how can your law ftirther or hinder 
me in what I shall do to men ? On the other hand, these 
dispositions establish their relations to me. Wherever there 
is worth, I shall be greeted. Wherever there are men, are 
the objects of m; etudj and love. Sooner or later all men 
will be my friends, and will testify in all methoda the energy 
of their regard. I cannot thank your law for my protection. 
I protect it. It is not in its power to protect me. It is my 
business to make myself revered. I depend on my honour, 
my labour, and my dispositions, for my place in the affections 
of mankind, and not on any conventions or parchments of 

But if I allow myself in derelictions, and become idle and 
dissolute, I quickly come to love the protection of a strong 
law, because I feel no title in myself to my advantages. To 
the intemperate and covetous person no love tloHs; to him 
mankind would pay no rent, no dividend, if force were once 
reiaied ; nay, if they could give their verdict, they would say, 
that his self-indulgence and his oppression deserved punish- 
ment from society, and not that rich board and lodging he now 
enjoys. The law acts then as a screen of his unworthiness, 
end makes him worse the longer it protects him. 

In conclusion, to retnrn from this alternation of partial 
views, to the high platform of universal and necessary history, 
it is a happiness for mankind that innovation has got on so 
&r, and has so free a field before it. The boldness of the hope 
men entertain transcends all former experience. It calms 
and cheers them with the picture of a simple and equal life of 
truth and piety. And this hope flowered on what tree P It 
was not imported from the stock of some celestial plant, but 
grew here on the wild crab of conservatism. It is much that 
tills old and vituperated system of things has borne so fair a 
child. It predicts, that amidst a planet peopled with conser- 
rativet, one Reformer may yet be bom. 
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THm firat thing «e Ka¥« to saj letpecUng what are called wio 
mnetbtat in New England, at the present time, iB,(battbey 
are not new, bgt the veiy oldest of tbougbls cast into the mould 
of these new times, llie light it alwaya identical in ila c<ni- 
position, but it blU on a great variety of objects, and by bo 
fiJling i* Gnt reTealed to us, not in its own form, for it is 
fbimless, bnt in thein ; in like manner, thought only appears 
in the objects it classifies. Wbatispopuiarly called Transcen- 
dentalism among us. Is Idealism ; Idealism as it appears in 
1S42. As thinkers, mankind have ever divided into two 
sects. Materialist and Idealist : the first class founding on 
•zperience, the second on consciousness ; the first class be- 
ginning to think from the data of the senses, the second class 
percdve that the senses are not final, and say, the senses give 
us representatitms of things, bat what are the things them- 
selves, they cannot telL Tbe materialist insists on focts, on 
history, on the force of dicumslaDces, and the animal wants 
of man ; the idealist, on the power of Thought and <^ Will, 
on inspiration, on miracle, on individual culture. These two 
modes of thinking are both natural, bat the idealist contends 
that this way of thinking is in higher nature. He concedes 
all that the other aiSrms, admits the impressions of sense, 
admits tbeir coherency, thair use and beauty, and then asks 
the materialist for bis grounds of assnrance that things are as 
his senses represent them. But I, he says, affirm facts not 
affected by the illusion of sense, facts which are of the sane 
nature as the faculty which reports them, and not liable to 
doubt ; facts wMch in their first appearance to us assume a 
native superiority to material fkcts, degrading these into a 
language by which the first are to be spoken ; &cts which it 
only needs a retirement fnxn the senses to discern. Every 
materialist will be an idealist ; but an idealist can never go 
backward to be a materialist 
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The idealist, ia speaking' ofeveota, sees them u spirits.. 
He does oat deny the sensuous fact ; by no meaas ; but he 
will not see that alaoe. He does not denj the preaenoe of 
this table, this chair, and the walls of this room, but he looks, 
at these tilings as the reierse side of the tapestry, as the other 
end, each being a sequel or completion of a spiritual fact which 
nearly concerns him. This manner of looking at tilings, 
transfers every object in nature from an independent and 
anomalous position without tiiere, into the consciousness. 
Evea the materialist Condillac, perhaps the moat logical ei-- 
pouader of materialism, was construned to say, " Though we 
ahoold soar into the heavens, though we should sink iuto the 
abyss, we never go out of ourselves ; it ia always our own 
thought (hat we perceive." What more could an idealist say P 

The materialist, secure in the certainty of sensation, mocks 
at fioB'spun theories, at ittr-gazen and dreamers, and believes 
that his life is solid, that he at least takes notiiing for granted, 
but knows where ha stands, and what lie does. Yet how 
easy it is to show him, that he also is a phantom walking and 
working amid phantoms, vid that he need only ask a question 
or two beyond his daily questions, to liod bis solid universe 
growing dim and impalpable before his sense. The sturdy 
c^ilalist, oo matter how deep and square on blocks of Quincy 
granite he lays his foundations of his banking-house or Ex- 
change, must set it, at last, not on a cube corresponding to 
the angles of his Structure, but on a mass of unknown ma- 
terials and solidity, red-hot or i^te-hot, perhaps at the core, 
which rounds off to an almost perfect sphericity, and lies 
floating in soft air, and goes spinning away, dragging bank 
and banker with it at the rate of thousands of miles the hour, 
he knows not whither, — a bit of bullet, now glimmering, 
DOW darkling through a small cubic space on the edge of an 
unimi^l^nable pit of emptiness. And tliis wild balloon, in 
which his whole venture u embarked, is a just symbol of his 
whole state and &culty. One thing, at least, he says is cer- 
tun, and dues not give me the headache, that figures do not 
lie ; the multiplicatioa table has been hitherto found unim- 
peachable truth : and, moreover, if I put a gold eagle in my 
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safe, I find it agtun to-morrow ; — bat for these thougbta, I 
know not whence tbey are. Tbej change &nd poes away. 
But ask hijn why he believes that an uniform experience will 
continue anifonn, or on what grounds he founds his &ith in 
hia figures, and he will perceive that his mental fabric is 
built up on just as strange and quaking foundations as his 
[niMid edifice of stone. 

Id the order of thought, the materialist takes bis departure 
Anm the eitemal world, and eateeros a man as one product of 
that. The idealist takes his departure from his consciousness, 
and reckons the world as an appearance. The materialist 
respects sensible masaea, Society, Government, social art, and 
luxurj, erery establishment, every mass, whether majority of 
numbers, or extent of space, or amount of objects, every 
social action. Tlie idealbt lias another measure, which ia 
metaphysical — namely, the rank which things themselves take 
in his consciousness; not at all, the size or appearatice. Mind 
ia the only reality, of which men and all other natures are 
better or worse reflectors. Nature, literature, history, are 
only subjective phenomena. Although in his action over- 
powered by the laws of action, and so warmly co-operating 
with men, even preferring them to himself, yet when he speaks 
scientifically, or after the order of thought, he is constrained 
to degrade persons into representatives of truths. Hedoes not 
respect labour, or the products of labour — namely, property, 
otherwise than as a manifold symbol, illustrating with won- 
derful fidelity of details the laws of being ; be does not respect 
government, except as far as it reiterates the law of bis mindi 
nor the church ; nor charities : nor arts, for themselves j but 
hears, as at a vaet distance, what they say, as if hia conscious- 
ness would speak to him tlirough a pantomimic scene. His 
thonght,— that ia the Universe. His experience inclines him 
to behold the procession of facts you call the world, as flow- 
ing perpetually outwanl f^om an invisible, unsounded centre 
in himself, centre alike of him Mid of them, and necessitating 
him to regard all things as baving a subjective or relative ex- 
istence, relative to that atoresaid Unknown Centre of him. 
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From this traoifer of the world into the consciousness, thii 
bebotdbg of %\l things in the miad follows easilj hia whole 
ethics. It is simpler to be self-dependent. The height, the 
deity of man is to he self-sustained, to Deed no gift, do foreign 
foree. Society is good when it does not violate me ; hut best 
when it is likest to solitude. Every thing real is self- existent. 
Ererything divine shares the self-existence of Deity. All 
that you call the world is the shadow of that lubatance which 
yon are, the perpetual creation of the powers of thought, of 
those that are dependent and of those that are independent of 
yoDT will. Do not cumber yourself with fhiitless pains to 
mend and remedy remote effects ; let the soul he erect, and 
all things will go well. You think me the child of my cir- 
cumstances ; I make my circumstance. Let any thought or 
motive of mine be different from that they are, the dlFTercnce 
will transform my whole condition and economy. I — this 
thought which is called I^is the mould into which the world' 
is poured like melted wax. The mould is invisible, but the 
world betrays the shape of the mould. You call it the power 
of circuiDitance, but it is the power of me. Am I in har- 
mony with myself? my position will seem to you just and 
commanding. Am I vicious and insaoeF my fortunes will 
seem to yon obscure and descending. As I am, so shall I 
associate; as I am, so shall I act; Csesar's history will punt 
out CKsor. Jesus acted so, because he thought so. I do not 
wish to overlook or to g^sny any re^i^ ; I say, I make my 
circumstance : but if you ask me. Whence am I ? I feel like 
other men my relation to that Fact which cannot be spoken, 
nor defined, nor even thought, but which exists, and will exist 

Tbe Transcendentaliat adopts the whole connexion of 
spiritual doctrine. He believes in miracle, in the perpetual 
openness of the human mind to new influx of light and power; 
be believes in inspiration, and in ecstasy. He wishes that the 
s[nritual principle should be sufiered to demonstrate itself to 
the end, in all possible applications to the state of man, without 
tbe admission of anything nnspiritnal ; that is, anything 
positive, dogmatic, personal. Thus, tbe spiritual measure of 
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iiupintioois the depth of the tliought, Bnd never, leio saiditF 
AndsohereBUts all sttamptB hi pnlm other rule* and mesBures 
OD the spirit thin iti own. 

In action, he easily incurs the char^ of antinomianism Yty 
bis avowal that he, who wai the Lawgiver, may with safety 
not (mly neglect, but even contravene every written cora- 
nundment. la the play of Othello, the expiring DesdemoD* 
ahiolves her huibond of the murder, to her attendant Emilia. 
Afterward^ when Emilia charges bim with tbe crime, Othello 

*'yoalL(udlier iaT'^''*^^t wasnot I." 
Emilia repliei. 



Of this line incident, Jacobi, the Transcendental moralist, 
malies use, with other parallel instances, in his reply, to Im- 
mauuel Kant. Jacobi, refusing all measure of right and 
wrong except the determinations of tbe private spirit, remarliB 
that there is no crime but bas sometimes been a virtue. " I," 
he Mys, " am that atheist, that godless person, who, in oppo- 
ution to an imaginary doctrine of calculation, would lie u 
tbe dying Deldemona lied; would lie and deceive as Fylades 
wlien he personated Orestes ; would assassinate like Timoleon ; 
-would perjure myself like Epaminondas, and John De Witt; 
I would resolve on suicide like Cato; I would commit sacri- 
lege with David ; yea, and pluck ears of corn on the Sabbath, 
for no other reason than that I was fwnting for lack of food. 
For, I have assurance in myself, that in pardoning these &nlta 
according to tbe letter, man exerts the sovereign right which 
tbe majesty of his being confers on bim ; he sets the seal of 
' bis divine natnre to tbe grace he accords."* 

In like manner, if there is anything grand and daring id 
human thought or virtue, any reliance on the vast, the un- 
known; any presentiment; any extravagance of faith, the 
spiritualist adopti it as most in nature. The oriental mind 
has always tended to this laigenees. Buddhism is an ex- 
pression of it. The Buddhist who thanks no man, who says 
* CotCTld(e'i IMuilsUoD. 
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" do not flatter your bene&ctors," but who, in his (.'onfictioii 
that everj good deed can bj no possibility escape its reward, 
will not deceive the benefactor by pretending that be has done 
more than he should, is a Traoscendeutaliat. 

You will see by this skel ch that there is no such thing as 
a Transcendental party ; that there is no pure Transcenden- 
talist ; that we know of none but the prophets and heralds of ' 
such B philosophy ; that all who by strong bias of nature have 
leaned to the spiritual aide in doctrine, have stopped short of 
their goal. We have had many harbiDgers and forerunners ; 
bat of a purely spiritual life, history has yet afforded no ex- 
ample. I mean, we have yet no man who has leaned entirely 
on his character, and eaten angels' food ; who, trusting to his 
sentiments, found life made oi miracles ; who, working for 
universal aims, found himself fed, he knew not how; clothed, 
sheltered, and weaponed, he knew not how, and yet it was 
done by his own hands. Only in the instioct of the lower 
animals we find the suggestion of the methods of it, and 
something higher than our understanding. The squirrel 
hoards nuts, and the bee gathers honey, without knowing 
what they do, and they are thus provided for without selfish' 
ness or disgrace. 

Shall we say, then, that Transcendentalism is the Satunialia 
or excess of Faith ; tbe presentiment of a taith proper to man 
in his integrity, eicessiye only when hia imperfect obedience 
hinders the satisfaction of his wish. Nature is transcendental, 
eiists primarily, necessarily, ever works and advances, yet 
takes no thought for the morrow. Man owns the dignity of 
the life which throbs around him in chemistry, and tree, and 
animal, and in tbe involuntary functions of his own body; 
yet he is balked when he tries to fling himself into this en- 
chanted circle, where all is done without degradation. Yet 
genius and virtue predict in man the same absence of private 
ends, and of condescension to circumstances, united with 
every trait and talent of beauty and power. 

This way of thinking, foiling on Roman times, msde Stoic 
philosophers ; tailing on despotic times, made patriot Catos 
and Brutuses ; falling on superstitious limes, made prophets 
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Bod apostles ; on popish tioies, made proteatants and ascetic 
monks, preachers of faith against the preachers of Works; oa 
preUtical times, made Puritans and Quakers ; and falling on 
Unitirian and conserratiTe times, makes the peculiar shades 
of Idealism which we know. 

It is well known to most of my andience, that the Idealism 
of the present daj acquired the name of Transcendental, iioia 
the use of that term bj Itnnianael Kant, of Ronigsberg, wbo 
replied to the sceptical philosophy of Locke, which insisted 
that there was nothing in the intellect which was not pre- 
viouslj in the experience of the senses, bj showing that thera 
was svery important clau of ideas, or imperative forms, which 
did not come by experience, but throngh which experieactt 
was acquired ; that these were intuitions of the mind itself; 
and he denominated them TratuceTideTttal forms. The extra- 
ordinary profoundness and precisian of that man's thinking 
hare given vogue to his nomenclature, in Europe and Americ*, 
to that extent, thst whatever belongs to the class of intuitive 
thought, is popularly called at the present day Trmucrndtnbd, 

Although, OS we have s^d, there is no pure transcenden- 
talist, yet the tendency to respect the intuitions and to give 
them, at least in our creed, all anthority over our experience, 
has deeply coloured the conversation and poetry of the present 
day; and the history of genins and of religion in these times, 
though impure, and as yet Dot incarnated in any powerfbl 
Individual, will be the histoiy of this tendency. 

It is a sign of oar times, conspicuous to the coarsest ob- 
server, that lnu>y intelligent and religious persons withdraw 
themselves itoxa the common labours and competitions of the 
market and the caucus, and betake themselves to a certaiii 
solitary and critical way of living, from which no solid iHit 
has yet appeared to justify their separation. Tbey hold them- 
selves aloof ; they feel thedisproportion between their faculties 
and the work oflered tbem, and they prefer to ramhie in the 
country and perish of ennui, to the degradatitoi of such cha- 
rities and such ambitions as the city can propose to them. 
They are striking work, and crying out for somewhat worthy 
to do. What they do, is done only because they are over- 
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powered bj the humanitiei that speak on ill sides ; and they 
consent to sDch labour as is ppen to tbem, though to their 
lofEj dream the writing of Iliads or Hamlets, or the building 
of cities or empires, seems drudgerj. 

Now every one roust do after his Uind, be he asp or angel, 
Etnd these most. The question, which a wise moo and a 
student of modem history will ask, is, what that bind is ? 
And truly, as in ecclesiastical history we take so much pluns 
to know what the Gnostics, what the Essenes, what the 
Manichees, and what the Reformers believed, it would not 
misbecome us to inquire nearE>T home, what these companions 
and coDtemporariea of ours think and do, at least so far as 
these thoughts and actions appear to be not accidental and 
personal, but common to many, and so the inevitable flower 
of the Tree of Time. Our American literature and spiritual 
history are, we confess, in the optative mood; but whoso 
knows these seething brains, these admirable radicals, these 
unsocial wotsbippers, these talkers who talk the sun and moon 
away, will believe that tbb liei«sy cannot pass away without 
kaving its mark. 

Tley are lonely ; tlie spirit of their writing and conversa- 
tion is lonely ; they shed influences ; they shun general so- 
ciety; they incline to shut themselves in their chamber in 
the house, to live in the country rather than in the town, and 
to find their tasks and amusements in solitude. Society, to 
be sure, does not like this very well ; it saith, Whoso goes to 
walk alone, accuses the whole world ; he declareth all to be 
unfit to be his companiona ; it is very uncivil — nay, insulting; 
society will retaliate. Meantime, this retirement does not 
proceed from any whim on the part of these separators ; but 
if any one will take pains to talk with them, he will find that 
this part is cbosen both from temperament and from prin- 
ciple ; with some unwillingness, too, and as a choice of the 
less of two evils ; for these persons are not by nature melan- 
choly, sour, aod unsocial,— they are not stockish or brute, — 
bat joyous, susceptible, atl^tionate ; they have even more 
than others a great wish to be loved. Like the young 
Uozart, they are ratherready tocry tentimesaday, "Butare 
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you sure yon love me T' Nay, if they tell yon tJieir whole 
tfaongfat, tbey will own that love bmiiib to them the lait mhI 
bigbeit gift of Datura ; that there are persons whom in their 
hearts they doily thank (or existing, — persona whose faces 
are perhaps nnknown to them, but whtiae fame and spirit 
hare penetrated their solitude, — and for whose sake they wish 
to exist. To behold the beauty of another character, which 
inspires a new interest in our own ; to behold the beauty 
lodged in a human being, with such vivacity of apprehension, 
that I am instantly forced home to inquire if I am not de- 
formity itself; to behold in another the expression of a lo?e 
BO high that it assures itself, — asanm itself also to meagnjnst 
every possibly casualty except my nnworthinesa ; — these aro 
degrees on the scale of human happiness, to which they have 
ascended ; and it is a fidelity to this sentiment which has 
made common association distasteful to them. Tbey wish a 
just and even fellowship, or none. They cannot gossip with 
you, and they do Dot wish, as they are sincere and religious, 
to gratify any mere curiosity which you may entertBin. 
Like fairies, they do not wish to be spoken of. Love me, 
tbey say, but do not ask who is my cousin and my uncle. If 
you do not need to hear my thought, because yon can read 
it in my face and behaviour, then I vrill tell it you from 
sunrise to sunseL If you cannot divine it, you would not 
understand what I say. I will not molest myself for you. 
I do not wish lo be profaned. 

And then, when you see them near, it seems as if this lone- 
liDes% and not this love, would prevul in their circumstances, 
because of the extravagant demand they make on human 
nature. That, indeed, constitutes a new feature in their 
portrait, that they are the most exacting and extortionate 
critics. Their quarrel with every man they meet, is not 
vrilh his kind, but with his degree. There is not enough of 
him, — that is the only fault. They prolong their privilegeof 
childhood in this wise, of doing nothing, — but making im- 
mense demands on all the gladiators in the lists of action and 
fame. They make us fbel the strange disappointment which 
overcasts every human youth. So many promising youths. 
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Bnd never a finished man I The profound nature will have 
& savage rudeness ; the delicate one will be shallow, or the 
victim of sensibilitj ; the richly accomplished will have some 
capital absurdity ; and ao every piece baa a crack, 'Tia 
strange, but this masterpiece is a result of such an extreme 
delicacy, that the mtist unobserved flaw in the hoy will 
neutralize the most aspiring genius, and spoil the work. Talk 
with the seaman of the hazards to life in his profesaiim, and 
he will ask you, " Where are the old sailors P do you not 
see that all are young menF" And we, on tl;is sea of human 
thought, in like manner inquire, Where are the old idealists ? 
■where are they who represented to the last generation that 
extravagant bope, which a few happy aspirants suggest to 
ouraF Id looking at the class of counsel, and power, and 
wealth, and at the mation^e of the land, amiilst all the pru- 
dence and all the triviality, one asks, Where are they who 
represented genius, virtue, the invisible and heavenly vrorld, 
to these ? Are they dead,— taken iu early ripeness to tha 
gods, — as ancient wisdom foretold their fate ? Or did the 
high idea die out of theui, and leave their unperfumed body 
as in its tomb and tablet, announcing to all that the celestial 
inhabitant, who once gave them beauty, had departed ? Will 
it be belter with the new generation P We easily predict a 
f^ future to each new candidate who enters the lists, but 
we are frivolous and volatile, and by low aims and ill- ex- 
ample do what we can to defeat this hope. Then these youths 
bring us a rough but effectual aid. By their unconcealed 
dissatialaction, tbey expose our poverty, and the insignificance 
of man to man. A man is a poor limitary benefactor. He 
ought to be a shower of benefits — a great influence, which 
should never let his brother go, but ^ould refresh old merits 
continually with new ones; so that, though absent, be should 
never be out of my mind, his name never far from my lips ; 
but if the earth should open "at my side, or my last hour were 
come, his name should be the prayer I should utter to the 
Universe. But in our experience, man is cheap, and frielid- 
ship wants its deep sense. We affect to dwell with our 
friendi in their absence, but we do not ; when deed, word, tx 
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letter comes not, they let ua go. These eKiu:ting childrtta 
advertise us of oar wanti. There is no compliment, no 
smooth speech with them ; they pny you only this one com- 
pliment, of insatiable expectation ; thej aspire, they severely 
exact, and if they only stand fast in this watch-tower, and 
persist in demanding unto the end, and without end, then are 
they terrible friends, whereof poet and priest cannot choose 
bat stand in awe ; and what if they eat clouds, and drink 
wind, they have not been without serrice to the race of man. 

With this passion for what is great and extraordinary, it 
cannot t« wondeted at, that tiiey are repelled by rulgaritj 
and frivolity in people. They say to themselres. It is better 
to be slone than in bad company. And it is really a wish to 
be met, — the wish to find society for their hope and religion, 
which prompts them to ahon what ia called society. They 
fee\ that they are never so fit for friendship, as when they 
have quit mankind, and taken themselves to friend, A pic- 
ture, a book, a favourite spot in the hills or the woods, which 
they can people with the fair and worthy creation of the 
tkncy, can give them often forma so vivid, that these for tbe 
time shall seem real, and society the illusion. 

But their solitary and fastidious manners not only with- 
draw them from the conversation, hut from the labours of th« 
world ; they are not good citizens, not good members of so- 
ciety ; unwillingly they bear their part of the public and pri- 
vate burdens; they do not willingly share in the public cha- 
rities, in the public religions rites, in the enterprizes of edu- 
cation, of missions foreign or domestic, in the abolition of 
the slave trade, or in the temperance-society. They are in- 
actise ; they do not even lite to vote. The philanthropists 
inquire whether Transcendentalism does not mean sloth. 
They had as lief hear that their &iend was dead as that be 
was a Transcendentallst ; for then is be paralyzed, and can 
never do anything for humanity. What right, cries the good 
world, has tbe man of genius to retreat from work, and in- 
dulge himself? The popular literary creed seems to be, " I 
am a sublime genius ; I ought not therefore to labour." But 
genius ia tbe power to labour better and more availably than 
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otliers. Deserre thy genius : exalt it. The good, the iUn- 
minated, sit apart tiom the rest, censuring their dulneu and 
vices, 09 if they thought that, by sitting very grand in their 
chairs, the very broilers, attomeja, and congressmen would 
see the error of their ways, and flock to them. But the good 
and wise must learn to act, and carry salvation to the com- 
batants and demagogues in the dusty arena below. 

On the part of these children, it is replied, that life and 
their faculty seem to them giflx too rich to be squandered on 
such trifles as you propose to them. What you call your 
fundamental institutions, your great and holy causes, seem to 
them great abuses, and, when nearly seen, paltry matters. 
Each " Cause," as it is called, — say Abolition, Temperance, 
aay Calvinism, or Unitarianism, — -becomes speedily a little 
shop, where the article, let it have been at Grst never so subtle 
and ethereal, is now made up into portable and convenient 
cakes, and retailed in small quantities to suit purchasers. 
You make very free use of these words, " great and hotj," 
but few things appear to them such. Few persons have any 
magnificence of nature to inspire enthusiasm, and the philan- 
thropies and charities have a certain air of quackery. Am to 
the general course of living, and the daily employmenta of 
men, they cannot see much virtue in these, since they are 
parts of this vicious circle ^ and, as no great ends are an- 
swered by the men, there is nothing noble in the arts by 
which they are maintained. Nay, they have made the expe- 
riment, and thixDi that, from the liberal professions to the 
coarsest manual labour, and from the courtesies of the aca- 
demy and the college to the conventions of the cotillon-room 
and the morning call, there is a spirit of cowardly compro- 
mise and seeming, which intimates a (rightful scepticism, a 
life without love, and an activity without an aim. 

Unless the action is necessary, unless it is adequate, I do 
not wish to perform it. I do not wish to do one thing but 
once. I do not love routine. Once possessed of the principle, 
it is equally easy tu make four or forty thousand applicationa 
of it. A great man will be content to have indicated in any 
the slightest manner his perception of the reigning Idea ot 
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hia time, tnd will leave to tboce who like it the multiplicatioii 
of eiampleB. When he has hit the white the rest nay sbat- 
ter the tai^t Everything admonUhea u» how needlesBly 
long life ia. Ever; moment of a hero to rsiseB and cheen 
OS, that a twelvemonth a an age. All that the brave Xanthue 
brings home from hU ware, ia the recollection that, at the 
■torming of Samoa, " in the heat of the battle, Pericleg smiled 
on me, and paseed od to another detachment." It ia the qua- 
lity of the moment, not the number of days, of events, or of 
actors, that imports. 

New, we confess, and by no means happy, ia our condition ; 
if you want the aid of our labonr, we ourselves stand in 
greater want of the labour. We are miserable with inaction. 
We perish of rest and rust. But we do not like your work. 

" Then," says the world, "show me your own." 

" Wb have none." 

" What will you do, then P" cries the world. 

" We will wait," 

"How longP" 

" Until the Universe rijes up and calls os to work." 

" But whilst you wait, you grow old and useless." 

" Be it so : I .can sit in a comer and periih, (as yoa call it,) 
but I will not move until I have the highest command. If no 
call should come for years, for centuries, then I Unovf th4t 
the want of the Universe is the attestation of fiiith by this 
my absence. Your virtuous prefects, bo called, do not 
cheer me. I know that which shall come will cheer me. If 
I cannot work, at least I need not lie. All that ia clearly 
due to-day is not to lie. In other places, other men have en- 
countered sharp trials, and have behaved themselves welL 
The martyra were sawn asuuder, or hung alive on meat- 
hooks. Cannot we screw our courage to patience and truth, 
and without compl^nt, or even with good-humonr, await our 
turn of action in the Infinite counsels?" 

But, to come a little closer to the secret of these peieooa, 
we must say, that to them it seems a very easy matter to an- 
swer the objections of the man of the world, but not so easy 
to dispose of the donbts and objections that occur to them- 
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gelvea. They are exercised in their own spirit with queries, 
wMch acquunt them with all advereitj, and with the trials of 
the bravegt heroes. When I asked them concerning their 
priTate eiperieDce, thej answered somewhat in this wise ; It 
is not to be denied that there most be some wide difierence 
between my &ith and o^er faith ; and mine is a certain 
brief experience, which surprised me in the highway or in 
tbe market, in some place, at some time, — whether in the 
body or out of the lK>dy, God knoweth,— and made me aware 
that I had played the fool with fools all this time, but that 
law existed fur me and for all ; that to me belonged trust, a 
child's trust and obedience, and the worship of ideas, and Z 
should ne»er be fool more. Well, in the space of an hour, 
probably, I was let down from this height ; I was at my old 
tricks, tbe selfish member of a selfish society. My life is 
superficial, takes no root in the deep world. T ask. When 
shall I die, and be relieved of the responsibility of seeing 
an Universe which I do not use P I wish to exchange this 
flasb-of-lightning fiutb for continuous daylight, this fever- 
glow for a benign climate. 

These two states of thought diverge every moment, and 
stand in wild contrast. To him who looks at his life fiy>m 
these moments of Illumination, It will seem that he skulks 
and plays a mean, shiftless, and subaltern part in the world. 
That is to be done which he has not skill to do, or to be svd 
which others can say better, and he lies by, or occupies bis 
hoods with some pUjthing, until his hour comes again. 
Much of our reading, much of our labour, seems mere wait- 
log^: it was not that we were bom for. Any other could do 
it as well, or better. So little skill enlers into these works, 
so little do they mix with tbe divine life, that it really sig- 
nifies little what we do, whetiier we turn a grindstone, or 
ride, or run, or make fortunes, or govern the ttate. The 
worst feature of this double consciousness is, that the two 
lives, of the understanding and of tbe soul, which we lead, 
really show very little relation to each other, never meet 
and measure each other; one |»evaiU bow, all buzs and 
din ; and tbe other prevMls then, all infinitude and paradise ; 
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ftnd, with the progreu of liie, the two discover no greater 
dispOBition to reconcile thenaelves. Yet, what i» tny ftith ? 
What am I f What, but s thonglit of BereDity and independ- 
ence, an abode in the deep blue Av ? Presently the clonda 
shut down a^in j yet we retain the belief that this petty web 
we weave will at last be overshot and reticulated with veins 
of the bine, and that the momenti will characterize the days. 
Patience, then, is for us, is it notf Patience, and still pa- 
tience. When we pass, as presently we shall, into some in- 
finitude, out of this Iceland of negations, it will please us to 
reflect, that though we had few rirtnes or consolations, we 
bore with our indigence, nor once strove to repair it with 
hypocrisy or Talne heat of any kind. 

But this class are not sufficientiy characterized, if w« omit 
to add that they are lovers and worshippers of Beau^. In 
tiie eternal trinity of Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, each iir 
its perfection including the three, they prefer to make beau^ 
the sign and head. Something of the same taste is observ- 
able in all the moral morements of the time, in the religions 
and benevolent enterprises. They have a hberal, even an 
■esthetic spirit. A reference to Beanty in action sounds, to 
be sure, a little hollow and ridiculous in the ears of the old 
church. In politics it has often sufficed, when they treated 
of justice, if they kept the bounds of selfish calcalation. If 
they granted restitution, it was prudence which granted it 
But the justice which is now claimed for the blacli, and the 
pauper, and the drunkard, is for Beauty — is for a necessity 
to the soul of the sgent, not of the beneficiary. I say this ie 
the tendency, not yet the lealiution. Onr virtue tott«rs and 
trips, does not yet walk firmly. Its representatives are 
austere; they preach and denounce; their rectitude is not 
yet a grace. They are still liable to that slight tunt of bur- 
lesque which, in our strange world, attaches to the tealot. 
A saint should be as dear as the apple of the eye. Tet we 
are tempted to smile, and we flee from the working to the 
speciilative reformer, to escape that same slight ridicule. 
Alaa for these days of derision and criticism I We call tbe 
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Beautiful tbe higbest, becatue it appears to lu the goldeo 
mean, escaping the dowdiness of the good, and the heortlees- 
nesB of the true. — Tbej are lovers uf nature also, and find bd 
iademnitj in the inti^jftble order of the world for the f bl&ted 
order and grace of man. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of well-ibunded objection 
to be spoken or felt against the eayinge and doings of this 
class, some of whose traits we have selected i do doubt thej 
will lay tbemselrea open to criticism and to lampoons, and as 
tidiculoiis stories will be to be told of them as of auj. There 
will be cant and pretension ; there will he subtiltj and moon- 
shine. These perwna are of unequal strength, and do not all 
prosper. They complain that everything around them must 
be denied ; and if feeble, it takes all their strength to deny, 
before they can begin to lead their own life. Grave seniors 
insist on their respect to this institution, and that usi^ ; to 
an obsolete history ; to some vocation, or collie, or etiquette, 
or beneficiary, or charily, or morning or evening call, which 
they resist, as what does not concern them. But it costs 
snch sleepless nights, and alienations, and misgivings, — they 
have so many moods about it ; — these old guardians never 
change their minds ; they have but one mood on the sulject, 
namely, that Antony is very perverse, — that it is qnita as 
much as Antony can do, to assert his rights, abstain from 
what he thinks foolish, and keep his temper. He cannot 
help the reaction of this injustice in his own mind. He is 
braced-np and stilted; all freedom and flowing genius, all 
sallies of wit and frolic nature, are quite out of the question ; 
it is well if he can keep &om lying, injustice, and suicide. 
This is no time for gaiety and grace. His strength and 
spirits are wasted in rejection. But the strong spirits over- 
power those around them without effort. Their thought and 
emotion comes in like a flood, quite withdraws them from all 
notice of these carping critics; they surrender themselves 
with glad heart to the heavenly guide, and only by implica- 
tion reject the clamorous nonsense of the hour. Grave 
seniors talk to the dea(— chnrch and old hook mumble and 
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TiitnaliM to ftn unheeding', preoccuined, and sdvMicbg' nund, 
and thus tlioj, bj ha^new of greater momeDtnm, kne no 
time, but take the right road at fint 

Bnt all these of whom I upeak are not proficients, they are 
novices : thej oalj show the road in which man should travel, 
wheo the aonl haa greater health and prowess. Yet let theoi 
feel the dignity of their chai^ and deserve a larger power. 
Their heart is the ark in which the fire is concealed, which 
nhall hum in a broader and universsl flame. Let them obey 
the Genius tb«) most when hk impulse is wildest; then most 
when he seems to lead to nninhabitable desert* of thought ai>d 
life ; for the path which the hero travels alone is the highway 
of health and benefit to mankind. What U the privilege and 
nobility of our nature, hut its persistency, through its power 
to attach itself to what is permanent F 

Society also has its duties in reference to this class, and 
must behold them with what charity it can. Possibly some 
benefit may yet accrue from them to the state. la oar 
Mechanics' Fair, there must be not only bridges, ploughs, 
carpenter*' planes, and baking troughs, bnt also some few 
finer instmmeDts, — nun-gauges, thermometers, and tele- 
scope* ; and in society, besides fiumera, sailors, and weavers, 
there must be a few peisoDt of purer fire kept specially as 
gauges and meters of charact^ ; persons <tf a fine, detecting- 
instinct, who betray the smallest accumulations of wit and 
feelings in the bystander. Perhaps, too, there migjit be room 
for the exciter* and monitora; collectors of the heavenly 
spark with power to convey the electricity to others. Or, as 
the storm-tossed vessel at sea speaks the frigate or " line- 
packet," to learn its lungitude, so it may not be without its 
adiantage that we should now and then encounter rare and 
gifted men, to compare the points of our spiritual compass, 
and verity our bearings from superior chronometers. 

Amidst the downward tendency and proneness of thiagg, 
when every voice is raised for a new road, or soother statute, 
or a subscription of stock, for an improvement in dress, or m 
dentistry, fur a new honse or a larger business, for a political 
party, or the division of an estate, — will you not tolerate one 
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or two solitar; kocsb in the bad, spealting for thoughts and 
principles not marketable or peri^ble f Soon these im- 
provemeats and meohaaical inventions will be supersede ; 
these modes of living l<at out of memory ; these cities rotted, 
mined by ww, by new inventions, by new seats of trade, or 
the geologic changes ; — all gone, like the shells which sprinkle 
the sea beech with a white colony to-day, for ever renewed 
to be fer ever destroy^. But the thongbts which these few 
hermits strove to proclaim by silence, as well as by speech, 
not only by what they did, but by what they forbore to do, 
shall abide in beauty and strength, to reoi^anize tbemselTes 
in nature, to invest themselves suew in other, perhaps higher 
endowed and happier mixed clay than ours, in fuller union 
with tbe surrounding system. 
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Ih this refulgent Bummer, it has beeu a luinry to dnw the 
breath oF life. Ilie grass grows, the buds baist, the meadow 
is spotted with fire and gold in the tint of flowers. The air 
is fall of birds, and sweet with the breath of the pine, the 
balm of Gilead, end the new haj. Night brings no gloom 
to the heart with its welcome shade. Through the trans- 
parent darkness pour the stars their almost spiritnal rajs. 
Man under tbem seems a ;oang child, and bis huge globe a 
taj. The coot night bathes the world as with a river, anii 
prepares his ejes agun for the crimson dawn. The mjstery 
of natore was never displayed more happily. The com and 
the wine have lieen freely dealt to all creatures, and the 
never' broken silence with whii^fa the old bounty goes forward, 
has not yielded yet one word of eiplanntion. One is con- 
strained to respect the perfection of this world, in which our 
senses converse. How wide ! How rich I What invitation 
from every property it gives to every faculty of man 1 In 
its fruitful soils — in its navigable sea — in its mountains of 
metal and stone— in its forests of all woods — in its animals — 
in its chemical ingredients — in the powers and path of light, 
heat, attraction, and life, is it well north the pith and heart 
of great men to subdue and enjoy it. The planters, the 
mechanics, the inventors, the aatronoiners, the builders <^ 
cities, and the captains, history delights to honoar. 
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But the moment the miad opeDH, aad reveals the laws 
which traverse the naiverse, and make things what ttiej are, 
then ghrinka the great world at once into a mere illustration 
and fable of this mind. What am I ? and, What is f &4ks 
the human-spirit, with a uuriosity new-kindled, bnt never to 
be quenched. Behold these outrunning laws, which our im- 
parfeot appreheuaion can see tend this way and that, but not 
come full circle. Behold theie infinite relations, — so like, so 
nnUke ; many, yet one. I would study, I wonld know, I 
would admire for ever. These works of thought have been 
the entertainments of the human spirit in all ages. 

A more secret, sweet, and overpowering beauty appears to 
man wheo his heart and mind open to the sentiment of 
virtue ; then, instantly, he is instructed in what Is above 
him. He learns that his being is without hound ; that, to 
tine good, to the perfect, he is boro, low as he now lies in evil 
*ad weakness. That which he venerates is still his own, 
though he has not realized it yet. Be ought. He knows 
the sense of that grand word, though his analysis fuls entirely 
to render account of it. When in innocency, or when hy in- 
tellectuai perception, he attains to say — " I love the Right ; 
Truth is heautifu] within and without A)r evermore. Virtue, 
I am thine; save me; use mej thee will I serve day and 
.night, in great, in small, that I may be — not virtuous, bat 
rirtua :" then is the end of the creation answered, and God 
is well pleased. 

The sentiment of virtue is a reverence and delight in the 
{HMsence of certain divine laws. It perceives that this homely 
guue of life we play, covers, under what seem foolish details, 
principles that astonish. The child amidst his baubles is 
learni.Dg the action of light, mo^n, gravity, muscular force ; 
and in the game of human life, love, fear, justice, appetite, 
roan, and God, interact. These laws refuse to be adequately 
stated. Tbey will not by us or for us be written out on 
paper, or spoken by the tongue. They elude, evade our 
persevering thought, and yet we read t^em hourly in each 
other's faces, in each other's actions, in our own remorse. 
The moral traits which are all globed into every virtnous act 
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.and thought, — in speech, we must tever, and describe or 
suggest hj punful enumeration of m&Dj partEculars. Yet, 
u thii Motiment is the essence of all religion, let me guide 
your eje to the precise objects of the sentiment, bj »a 
eoumeratioD of some of those classes of facts in which this 
element ia conspicuous, 

The intuition of the moral sentiment is an insight of tba 
perfection of the laws of the soul. These laws execute them- 
selves. The)' are out of time, out of space, and not subject 
to circnm stance. Thus, in the soul of man, there is a juatice 
whose retributions are instant and entire. He who does a 
good deed, is insUntly ennobled himself. He who does a 
mean deed, is hy the action itself contracted. He who puts 
off impurity, thereby puts on purity. If a man is at heart 
just, then, in so far, is he God ; the safety of God, the im- 
mortality of God, the majesty of God, do enter into that man 
with justice. If a man dissemble, deceive, he deceives him- 
self, and goes out of acquaintance with his own being. A 
man in the view of absolute goodness, adores with total ha- 
miltty. Every step so downward is a step upward. The 
man who renounces himself, cornea to himself by so doing. 

See how this rapid intrinsic energy worketh everywhere I 
righting wrongs, correcting appearances, and bringing up 
facts t« a harmony with thoughts. Its operation is life, 
though slow to the senses, is, at last, as sure as in the soul. 
By it, a man ia made the Providence to himself, dispensing 
good to bis goodness, and evil to hia sin. Character is always 
known. Thefts never enrich ; alms never impoverish ; mur- 
der will speak out of stone walls. The leaat admixture of a 
lie, — for example, the smallest mixture of vanity, the least 
attempt' to make a good impression, a favourable appear- 
ance, — wilt instantly vitiate the effect ; but speak the ^th, 
and all nature and alt spirits help you with unexpected fur- 
therance. Speak the truth, and all things alive or brute are 
vouchers j and the very roots of the grass underground there 
do seem to stdr and move to bear you witness. See again 
the perfection of the Law as it applies itself to the affections, 
Snd becomes the law of society. As we are, so we assooUte, 
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The good, bj affinity, seek the good ; the vile, by sffinity, 
the vile. Thus, of their own volition, souls proceed into 
heaven, — bto hell. 

Tbexe Acts have alwajR su^est^d to man the sublime 
creed, that the world is not the product of manifold power, 
but of oae will, of one mindi and that one mind is every- 
where, — in each ray of the star, in each wavelet of the pool , 
active ; and whatever opposes that will is everywhere balked 
and baffled, because things are made so, and not otherwise. 
Good is positive. Evil is merely privative, not absolute. It 
is like cold, which is the privation of heat. All evil is so 
much death or nonentity. Benevolence is absolute and real. 
So much benevolence as a man hath, so much life hath he j 
for all things proceed out of this same spirit, which is differ- 
ently named love, justice, temperance, in its different appli- 
cations, just a» the ocean receives different names on the 
several ^ores which it washes. All things proceed out of 
the same spirit, and all things conspire with it. Whilst a 
man seeks good ends, he is strong by the whole strength of 
nature. In so far as he roves from these ends, he bereaves 
himself of power — of auxiliaries ; his being abrinks out of all 
remote channels ; he becomes less and less,~a mote, a point, 
until absolute badness is absolute death. 

The perception of this law of laws always awakens in the 
mind a sentitnent which we call the religious sentiment, and 
which makes our highest happiness. Wonderful is its power 
to charm and to command. It is a mountain air. It is the 
embalmer of the world. It is myrrh and atorai, and chlorine 
and rosemary. It makes the sky and the hills sublime ; and 
the silent song of the stars is it. By it is the universe made 
safe and habitable, — not by science or power. Thought may 
work cold and intransitive in things, end find no end or 
unity ; but the dawn of the sentiment of virtue on the heart, 
gives and is the assurance that Law is sovereign over all 
natures ; and the worlds, time, space, eternity, do seem to 
break out into joy. 

This sentiment is divine and deifying. It is the beatitude 
of man. It mokes him illimilable. Throi^ it, the soul 
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firft knows itself. It corrects the capital mistalie of the in- 
fant man, who seeks to be great by following' the great, aad 
hopes to derive advantage from anotA«r, — bj showing the 
founlaia of all good to be in himself, and that he, eqnallj 
with every man, is a door into the deeps of Reason. Wben 
he says, " I ought," — when love warms him — when \m chooses, 
warned from on high, the good and great deed, — then deey 
melodies wander through his eonl ftoax Supreme Wisdom ; 
then he can worship, and be enlarged hy liis worship, for ha 
can never go behind tliis sentiment. lu the sublimest tli^ta 
of the sou), rectitode is never gumtounted, love is nerer out- 

This sentiment lies at the foundation of sooietj, and soe- 
cessiTely creates all forma of worship. The principle of 
veneration never dies out Man &llen into superstition, into 
sensuality, is never wholly without the visions of the moral 
sentiment. In tike manner, all the expressions of this senti- 
ment are sacred and permanent in proportion to their purity. 
The expressions of thia sentiment affeot us deeper, grestlier, 
than all other compositions. The sentences of the oldest 
time, which ejaculate this piety, are still fresh and Iragrant. 
This thought dwelled alivays deepest in the minds of men in 
the devout and contemplative East ; not alone in Palestine, 
where It reached its purest expression, but in E^ypt, ia 
Persia, in India, in China. Europe has always owtd to 
oriental genius, its divine impnlses. What these holy bards 
said, all sane men found agreeable and tme. And the unique 
impression of Jesus upon mankind, whose name is not so 
mneh written as ploughed into the history of this world, is 
proof of the subtle virtue of this infusion. 

Meantime, whilst the doors of the temple stand open, 
night and day, before every man, and the oracles of this troth 
cease never, it is guarded by one stern condition; Qiia, 
namely, it is an intuition. It cannot be received at seoond- 
hand. Truly speaking, it ia not instmction, but provocaliiHi, 
that I can receive from another soul. What he announces, I 
must find true in me, or wholly reject ; and on his w<n^ or 
as his second, be he who be may, I can accept nothing. On 
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the contrary, the sbsenceof thii primEii7 faith U the presence 
of degrftdation. Ai ii the flood so is the abb. Let thU &ith 
depart, ami the very wOTds it spake, and the things it made, 
become Uhe and hiutiul. Then falls the church, the state, 
art, leCtera, li&. 1^ doctrine of the dirine nature being 
forgotten, a sickness infects and dwiris the constitution. Once 
man was all ; now he ii an ^^ndage, a nuisance. And be- 
caase the indnelling Supreme Spirit cannot wholly be got 
rid of, the doctrine of it suilers this perversion, that the 
diTine nature is attributed to one or two persons, and denied 
to all the rest, and denied with fury. The doctrine of in- 
siarstion is lost ; the htae doctrine of the majority of voices 
usurps the place of the doctrine of the soul. Miraclee, pro- 
phecy, poetry, the ideal life, the holy life, exist as ancient 
history merely ; they are not in the belief, nor in the aspira- 
tion of society; bat, when suggested, seem ridiculous. Life 
is comic or pitiful, aa soon as the high ends of being fade 
out of sight, and man becomes near-sighted, and can only 
attend to what addresses the senses. 

These general views, which, whilst they are genewl, none 
will contest, And abundant illustnUion io the history of re- 
ligion, and especially in the history of the Christian church. 
In that, all of us have had our birth and nurture. The 
truth Gontuned in that, you, my young friends, are now 
setting forth to teach. As the Cultua, or established worship 
of the civilized world, it haa great historical interest for us. 
Of its blessed words, which have been the consolation of 
humanity, you need not that I sliould speak. I shall en- 
deavour to discharge my duty to you, on this occasion, by 
pointing out two errors in its administration, which daily 
appear more gross from the point of view we have just now 

Jesus Christ belonged to the true rane of prophets. He 
saw vrith open eye the mystery of the soul. Drawn by its 
severe harmony, ravished with its beauty, he lived in it, and 
had his being there. Atone in all history, he estimated the 
greatness of man. One man was true to what is in yon and 
me. He saw that God incarnates himself in man, and ever- 
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more goes fbrth anew to talie poucBsioa of his world. He 
■■id, in thb jnlnlee of Bublime emotion, " I am lUrine. 
Throogli me, GtMl acts ; through me, speaks- Would joa 
•N God, lee me ; or, see thee, when thou also thinkest aa I 
now think." Bat what a distortion did his doctrine and me- 
nNiy sdfler in the same, in the next, and the following ages ) 
There is no doctrine of the Reason, which wiU bear to be 
taoght bj the Understanding. The understanding caught 
this high cbant froni the poet's lips, and said, in the next age, 
"This was Jehovah come down out of heaven. I wlU kill 
jon, if yon tty he was a man." The idioms of his language, 
and the fignres of hi* rhetoric, have usurped the place of bis 
truth ; and chorcbes are not built on his principles, but on 
his tropes. Cfaristianit; became a M^hus, aa the poetic 
teaching of Greece and of Egypt, before. He ap<die of 
miracles; for he felt that man's life was a miracle, and all that 
man doth, and he knew that this daily miracle shines, as the 
man is diviaer. But the very word Miracle, as pronounced 
by Christian churches, gives a ftlse impression ; it is Monster- 
It is not one with the Mowing clover and the falling run. 

He fell respect for Uoaes and the prophets ; but no unfit 
tenderness at postponing their initial revelations, to the hour 
and the man that now is ; to the eternal revelation in the 
heart Thus was he a true man. Having seen that the law 
in us ij commanding, he would not aufier it to be commanded. 
Boldly, with hand, and heart, and life, he declared it was 
God. Thus was be a true man. Thus is he, as I think, the 
only soul in history who has appreciated the worth of a 

I. In thus ooDtemplating Jesus, we become very sensible 
of the first defect of historical Christianity. Historical 
Christianity has follen into the error that corrupts all at- 
tempts to communicate religion. As it appears to us, and at 
it has appeared forages, it is not the doctrine of the soui, but 
an exaggeration of dte personal, the positive, the ritual. It 
has dwelt, it dwells, with noiians exaggeration about the 
perton of Jeans. The soul knows no persons. It invites 
every man to expand to the full circle of the universe, aud 
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will have no preferences but those of spontaneous love. Bat 
bj this Eastern inonarchj of a Chriattanitj, which indolence 
and fear hare built, the friend of man is made the injurer of 
man. The manner in which his name is Buirounded with 
expressions, which were once sallies of admiration and loTe, 
but are now petrified into official titles, kills all generoufl 
sympathy snd liking. AH who hear me, feel that the lan- 
guage that describes Christ to Europe and America, is not 
the style of friendship and enthusiasm to a good and noble 
heart, but is appropriated and formal, — paints a demigod, as 
the OrieDtala or the Greeks would describe Osiris or Apollo. 
Accept the iojarious impositions of our early catechetical in- 
struction, and even honesty and self-denial were but splendid 
sins, if they did not wear the Christian name. One would 
rather be 



' than to be defrauded of his manly right in coming into na- 
ture, and finding, not names and places, not land and profes- 
sions, but even virtue and truth foreclosed and monopolized. 
You shnll not be a man even. You shall not own the world; 
you shall not dare, and live after the infinite Law that is in 
you, anil in company with the infinite Beauty which heaven 
and earth reflect to you in all lovely fi>rmH ; but you must 
subordinate your nature to Chriat'a nature ; you must accept 
our interpretations ; and take his portrait as the vulgar 

' That is always best which gives me to myself. The sub- 
lime is excited in me by the great stoical doctrine, Obey 
thyself. That which shows God in me, fortifies me. That 
which shows God out of me, makes me a wart and a wen. 
There is no longer a necessary reason for my being. Already 
the long shadows of untimely oblivion creep over me, and I 
shall decease for ever. 

The divine bards are the friends of my virtue, of my in- 
tellect, of my strength. They admonish me, that the gleams 
which flush across my mind are not mine, but God's; that 
they had the like, and were not disobedient to the heavenly 
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Tkioo. So I lore tbem. Noble fvoTOcatiiHis go out Awa 
them, ioTiting me alao to emuiripBte myself ; to resist evil; 
to lubdae tbe world ; md to Be. Apd thus bj his holj 
thought), JeMu lervei db, And thus onlj. To sin) to couTUt 
ft man by minclei, is a probnation of the seal. A true con* 
veraon, a true Christ, is now, n always, to be made, by the 
reception of beaaCifBl BentimeDts. It is true that a great 
and rich soul, like his, CUling amoDg tbe simple, does so pre- 
pODderate, that, a« his did, it names the world. Tbe world 
seems to thpm to exist for him, and they have not yet drunk 
»o deeply of his sense, as to see that only by coming again to 
themselTes, or to God in tbemseltes, can they grow for ever- 
more. It is a low benefit to give me something ; it is a high 
benefit to enable me to do somewhat of myself. The time is 
coming when all men will see, that tbe gift of God to the 
soul is not a Taunting, overpowerbg, ezcluding sanctity, but 
a sweet, natural goodness, a goodness like thine and mine, 
and that so invites thine and mine to be and to grow. 

The injustice of the Tulgar tone of preaching is not less 
flagrant to Jesus, than it is to the souls which it profanes. 
The preachers do not see that they make his gospel not glad, 
and shear him of the locks of beauty and the attributes of 
heaven. When I see a majestic Epaminondas or WashingtoD; 
when I see among my contemporaries a true orator, an np> 
right judge, a dear friend ; when I vibrate to the melody and 
fency of a poem ; I see beauty that is to be desired. And so 
lovely, and with yet more entire consent of my human being, 
sounds in my ear tbe severe mnsic of the bards that have 
sung of the true God in all ages. Kow do not degrade the 
life and dialogues of Christ out of tbe circle of this charm, 
by insolation and peculiarity. Let them lie as they befel, 
alive and warm, part of human life, and of tbe landscape, and 
of the cheerful day. 

2. The second defect of tbe traditionary and limited way 
of using the mind of Christ is a consequence of tbe first; 
this, namely ; that the Moral Nature, that Law of laws, 
whose revelations introduce greatness — yea, God himself, 
ioto the open soul, is not explored as the fountain of tbe 
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CBtabliahed teaching in aociety . Men have come to speak of 
the revelation as eomewhat long ago given and done, as if 
God were dead. The injary tu faith t^^^ttles the preacher ; 
tuid the goodliest of institationB becomeB an uncertain and 
inarticulate voice. i 

It is verj certain that it b the rfiect i^ conversation with 
the beauty of the Eoul, to beget a deaire and need to impart 
to others the same knowledge and love. If utlerance ia 
denied, the thought lies like a burden on the man. Alway a 
the seer is a sajer. Somehow bis dream is told. Somehow 
he publiabes it with solemn joj. Sometimes with pencil on 
canvas ; sometimes with chisel on stone ; aomedmea in tower* 
and aisles of granite, his soul's worship is builded ; sometimes 
in anthems of indefinite music; but clearest and moat per- 
manent in words. 

The man enamoured of this eicellencj becomes its priest 
or poet. The office is coeval with the world. But observe 
the condition, the spiritual limitation of the office. The spirit 
only can teach. Not anj profane man, not any sensnal, not 
any liar, not any slave, can teach, but only he can give, who 
has ; be only can create, who is. The man on whom the 
soul descends, through whom the soul speaks, alone can teach. 
Courage, piety, love, wisdom, can teach ,' and every man can 
open his door to these angels, and they shall bring bim the 
gin of tongues. But the man who aims to speak as books 
enable, as synods use, as the fashion guides, and aa interest 
oommands, babbles, hot bim bush. 

To this holy office yon propose to devote yourselvei. I wish 
you may feel your call in tbrohs of desire and hope. The 
office is the first in the world. It is of that reality, that it 
cannot suffer the deduction of any falsehood. And it is my 
duty to say to you, that the need was never greater of new 
revelation than now. From the views I have already expressed, 
you will infer the sad conviction — which I share, I believe, 
vrith numbers-~of the universal decay and now almost death 
of faith in society. The soul is not preached. The Church 
seems to totter to its fall, almost all life extinct. On this 
occasion, any complaisance would be criminal, which told 
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you whose hope and caromUuoQ it is to preach the faitli of 
ChrUt, that the &ith of Christ is prew^hed. 

It it time that this ill-iuppreised murmur of all Iboug'htfiil 
men against the famine of our churches ; this motuiing of the 
heart bee&iue it is bere>Ted of the coDsolation, the hope, the 
grandeur, that come alone out of the culture of the moral 
nature ; Bhould be beard throogb the sleep of indolence, and 
am the din of routine. This gre&t and perpetual office of 
the preacher is Dot discharged. Preaching is the expression 
of tbe moral tentimeot in application to the duties of life. In 
how manj churches, bj how many prophets, tell me, ia man 
made lenaible that he is an infinite Soul ; that the earth and 
heaven) are passing into his mind; that he is drinking for ever 
the soul of GodP Where now sounds the persuasion, that 
by its very melody imparadises my heart, and so affirms its 
own origin in heaven f Where shall I hear words such as 
in elder ages drew men to leave all and follow — &ther and 
mother, house and land, wife and child f Where shall I tiear 
these august laws of moral being so pronounced, as to fill 
my ear, aud I feel ennobled by the offer of my uttermost 
action and passion F The test of the true faith, certainly, should 
be its power to charm and command the soul, as the laws of 
nature control the activity of the hands — so commanding that 
we find pleasure and honour in obeying. Tbe &ith should 
blend with the light of rising and of setting suns, with tbe 
flying cloud, the singing bird, and the breath of floners. Bat 
now the priest's Sabbath has lost the splendour of nature; it 
is unlovely ; we are glad when it is done ; we can make, we 
do make, even sitting in our pews, a &r better, holier, sweeter, 
for ourselves. 

Whenever tbe pulpit ia usurped by a formalist, then is the 
worshipper defrauded and disconsolate. We shrink as soon 
as the prayers begin, which do not uplift, but smite andofFend 
ns. We are &in to wrap our cloaks about us end secure, as 
best we can, a solitude that hears not. I once heard a 
preacher who sorely tempted me to say, I would go to church 
no more. Men go, thought I, where they are wont to go, 
else had no soul entered the temple in the afternoon. A 
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snowstorm was falling around oa. The aDowetorm waa real; 
the preacher merelj spectral ; and the eye felt the sad con- 
trast in lool(iag at him, and then out of the window behind 
him, into the beautiful meteoT of the snow. He had lived in 
T«in. He had no word intimating that he had laughed or 
wept, was married or in love, had been commended, or 
cheated, cr chagrined. If he had ever lived and acted, we 
were none the wiser for it. The capital secret of his pro- 
fession — namely, to convert life into truth, he had not learned. 
Not one tact in all his experience had he yet imported into 
his doctrine. This man had ploughed, and planted, and 
talked, and bought, and sold ; he had read books ; he had 
eaten and drunlien; his head aches; hia heart throbs; he 
smiles and suffers ; yet was there not a surmise, a hint, in all 
the discourse, that he had ever lived at all. Not a line did he 
draw out of real history. The true preacher can always be 
known by this, that be deals out to the people his life — life 
passed through the fire of thought. Bnt of the had preacher, 
it could not be told from his sermon, what age of the world 
he fell in ; whether he had a father or a child ; whether he 
was a freeholder or a pauper ; whether he was a citizen or a 
countryman ; or any other fact of his biography. 

It seemed strange that the people should come to church. 
It seemed as if their houses were very unent«rtaining, that 
they should prefer this thoughtless clamour. It shows that 
thei« is a commanding attraction in the moral sentiment, that 
can lend a fuut tint of Ught to dulness and ignorance coming 
in its name and place. The good hearer is sure he has been 
touched Bometitnes ; is sure there is somewhat to be reached 
and some word that can reach it. When he listens to these 
vain words, he comforts himself by their relation to his re- 
membrance of better hours, and so tbey clatter and echo an- 
challenged. 

I am not ignorant that when we preach unworthily it is 
not always quite in vain. There is a good ear in some men, 
that draws supplies to virtue out of very indifferent nutriment. 
There ia poetic truth concealed in all the common-places of 
prayer and of sermons, and though foolishly spoken, tbey may 
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Iw wisely heafd; for, «ach i>iotDesebcteipreisionthBt1wob« 
oat in » moment of piety firam some sbidieD or jubilant soul, 
■nd its •icelleflC.r nude it remembered. The prayers wtd 
e*en the dogmas of our chnich, are like tbe lodiac of Deo- 
dantli, tod the utronomical monamrats of the Hindoos, wholly 
iDEulated from anytliin^ dow eitaot in the life and buunesa 
of the people. They mvlc the height to which ttie waters 
onoe rose. Bat this docility is a cheek upon the mischief 
finm the good and dsToat. Id a large portion of the coat- 
mnnity, tbe religious service gives lise to quite other thoughts 
and emotions. We need Dot chide the oegligcot servant. 
We are struck with pity, rather, at tbe swift retributioo i^ 
bis iloth. Alas, f(s the unhs^y man tbat is c^led to etaod 
in the pulpit, and not give bead <^ life ! Everything that 
beftlls, accuse* him. Would he ask coDtributioni fur tbe 
missions, forrign or domestic f Instantly his fikce is suf&sed 
with sfasine, to [Htipose to bis psiidi, that they should buhI 
money a hundred or a tboasand miles to Aimieb such poor 
ftre as they have at home, sod would do well to go the 
fanndred or the thoosfuid miles to escape. Would be urge 
people to a godly vray of living ;^-Bnd can be ask a fellow* 
creature to come to Sabbath me^ings, when he and they aU 
know what is the poor uttennoet they can hope fiir therein ? 
Will be invite tiiem privatdy to the Lord's Supper F He 
dares noL tf no heart wum this rite, the hollow, dry, 
creaking formality is too plun than that he can foce a man ot 
wit and energy, and put tbe iovitaition without terror. In 
the street, what has he to say to tbe bold village blasphemerf 
The village blasphemer sees fear in tbe &ce, form, and gait 
of the minister. 

Let me not taint the sinoerity of this plea by any oversight 
of the claims of good men. I know and honour the purity 
and strict conscience of numbers of the clergy. What life 
the public worship relwns, it owes to the scattered company 
of pious men, who minister here and there in the churches, 
and who, sometimes accepting with too great tenderoess the 
tenet of the elders, have not accepted from othera, but from 
their own heart, the geuuine impulaea of virtue, aud so stall 
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r love and awe, to the tanctitf of character. 
Moreover, the exceptions are not no much to be found in a 
few emioeDt preachers, as in the better hours, the truer in- 
spirations of all, — naj, in the eincere moments of every man. 
But with whatever eiception, it ia still true, that tradition 
characterizes the preaching of this countrj ; that it comei out 
of the memurj' and not out of the soul ; that it aims at what 
Is usual, and not at what h neoestary aod eternal ; that tiius, 
lustorlcal Christiaoitj destroji the power of preaching, by 
withdrawing it from the eiploratioa of the moral nature of 
man, where the sublime is, where are the resources of as- 
tonishment w:id power. What a cruet injustice it is to that 
Lew, the joy of the whole earth, which alone can make 
thought dear and rich ; Ihat Law whose fatal auienesa the 
astronomical orbits poorly eiiiulBt«, that it is travestied and 
depreciated, that it is behooted and hehowlsd, and not a trait, 
not a word of it articulated. The pulpit, in losing sight of 
this Law, loses all its inspiration, aud gropes after it knows 
not what. And for want of this culture, the soul of the com- 
munity is sick and f^thless. It wants nothing so much as a 
stem, high, stoical, Christian discipline, to make it know 
itself and the -divinity that speaks tlirougb it. Now man is 
ashamed of himself ^ he skulks and sneaks through the world, 
to be tolerated, to be pitied ; and scarcetj in a thousand years 
does any man dare to he wise and good, and so draw a^r 
him the tears and blesaings of his kind. 

Cenunly there have been pniods when, from the inactivity 
of the intellect on certain truths, a greater &ith was possible 
in names uul persons. The Puritans io England and Ame- 
rica fiiand in the Ouist of the Catholic Church, and in the 
dogmas inherited from Sooie, scope for their austere piety, 
and their longings for civil freedom. But their creed is pass- 
ing away, and none arises in ils room. I think no man can 
go with his thoughts abont him, into one of our churches, 
without feeling that what hold the public worship bad on 
men, is gone or going. It has lost its graqi on the affection 
of the good, and the fear of the bad. In the country,— neigh- 
bourhoods, half parishes, are tigjasg off, — to use the local 
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teiTO. It i* •Ireadj beginning to indicate chancter and re- 
ligion to withdraw from the retigioiu meetings. I have heard 
• devout person, who prized the Sabbath, Baj in bitterness of 
heart, " On Sundaji it seeint wicked to go to church." And 
the motive, that holds the best there, is now only a hop« aod 
a wailing. What was once a mere circumBtance, that the 
best and the wont men in the parish, the poor and the rich, 
the learned and the ignorant, yaang and old, should meet one 
day at fellowa in one house, in sign of an equal right in the 
loul, — has come to be a paramount motive fur going thither. 
Mj friends, in these two errors, I think, I find the csoks 
of that calamity of a decaying church and a wasting no belief 
which are casting malignant influences around lu, and mak- 
ing the hearts of good men ud. And what greater calamity 
c«n fall upon a nation tiian the loss of warship ? Then all 
things go to decay. Genius leaves tbe temple, to haunt the 
senate, or the market. Literature becomes frivolous. Science 
bcold. The eye of youth is not lighted by tbe hope of other 
worlds, and age it wilhont honour. Society Utcs to trifles, 
and when men die, we do not mention tbem. 

And now, toy brothers, you will ask, What in these de- 
sponding days can be done by us P The remedy is already 
declared in tbe ground of our complaint of tbe Church. We 
have contrasted the Church with the Soul. In the soul, then, 
let the redemption be sought In one soul, in your soul, there 
are resources for the world. Wherever a man comes, there 
comes revolution. The old is for slaves. When a man comes, 
all books are legible, all things are transparent, all religions 
are forms. He is religious. Man is the wonder-worlier. 
He is seen amid miracles. All men bless and curse. He 
saith yea and nay, only. The stationariness of religion ; the 
assumption that the age of inspiration is past, that tbe Bible 
b closed ; the fear of degrading tbe character of Jesus by re- 
presenting him as a man ; indicate wilh sufficient clearness 
the ftlsehood of our theology. It is the office of a true teacher 
to show us that God is, not wasj that He speaketh, not spake. 
The true Christianity — a fiiitb like Christ's in the infinitude 
of man — is tost. None believeth in tbe soul of man, butonly- 
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in some man or person old and depnrted. Ah me ! no man 
goeth alone. All men go in floclis to this saint or that poet, 
avoiding the God who seeth in eecret. They cannot see in 
Becret; they love to be blind in public. They think society 
■wiser than their soul, and know not that one aoul, and their 
soul, is wiser than the whole world. See how nations and 
races flit by on the sea of time, and leave no ripple to tell 
where they floated or sunk, and one good aoul shall make the ^ 
name of Moses, or of Zeno, or of Zoronsler, reverend for 
ever. None assayeth the stem ambition to be the Self of the 
nation, and of Natare, but each would be an easy secondary 
to some Christian scheme, or sectarian connexion, or some 
eminent man. Once leave your own knowledge of God, your 
owQ sentiment, and tske secondary knowledge, as St. Paul's, 
or George Foi's, or Swedenborg's, and you get Hide from 
G«d with every year this secondary form lasts, and if, as now, 
for centuries — the chasm yawns to that breadth, that men can 
scarcely be convinced there is in them anything divine. 

Let me admonish you, first of all, to go alone; to refuse 
the good models, even those most sacred in the Imagination of 
men, and dare to love God without mediator or veil. Friends 
enough you shall find who will bald up to your emulation 
Wesleys and Oberlins, Saints and Prophets. Thank God for 
these good men, but say, " I also am a man." Imitation can- 
not go above its model. The imitator dooms himself to hope- 
less mediocrity. The inventor did it, bpcause it was natural 
to him ; and so in him it has a charm. In the imitator, 
something else is natural, and he bereaves himself of his own 
beauty, to come short of another man's. 

Yourself a new-bom bard of the Holy Ghost,— cast behind 
you all conformity, and acquaint men at first hand with 
Deity. Be to them a man. Look to it first and only, that 
yon are such ; that thshion, custom, authority, pleasure, and 
money are nothing to you, — are not bandages over your eyes, 
that you cannot see, — but live with the privilege of the im- 
measurable mind. Not too anxious to visit periodically all 
families and each family in your parish connexion, — when 
you meet one of these men or women, be to them a divine 
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nwD ; be to them thon^bt and virtue ; let their timid aspira- 
tions fiod in yon a friend ; let their trampled inalincts be 
genially tempted nut in your atmospiiere ; let their doubts 
know that yon have doubted, and tbeir wonder feel that you 
have woodend. By traating your own aoul, yon aball gun 
a greater confidence in other men. For all our penny-wicdom, 
for all our aoul-deatroying slavery to habit, it a not to be 
doubled that all men have fuMime thoughts — that all men do 
value the few real hours of life ; they love to be heard ; tbey 
love to be caught up into the viaion of principles. We niaii 
with Ug^ht in the memory the few interviews we have had in 
the dreary yean of routine and of sin, with souls that made 
our soals wiser — that spoke what we thought — that told u« 
what we knew — that gave ue leave to be what we inly were. 
Discharge to men the priestly office, and, present or absent, 
you shsll be followed with their love as by an angel. 

And, to this end, let us not um at coniinon degrees of 
merit. Can we not leave to such as love it the virtue that 
glitters for the commendBtion of society, and ourselves pierce 
the deep solitudes of absolute ability and worth ? We easily 
come up to the standard of goodness in society. Society's 
praise can be cheaply secured, and almost all men are content 
with those easy merits ; but the instant effect of conversing 
with God will be, to put them away. Thtre ere sublime 
merits ; persons who are not actors, not speakers, hut influ- 
ences ; persons too great for fame, for display ; who disdain 
eloquence j to whom all we call art and artist seems too nearly 
allied to show and by-ends, to the exag^ratiun of the finite 
nnd selfish, and loss of the universal. The orators, the poetSi 
the commanders, encroach on us only, as fair women do, by 
our allowance and homage. Slight them by pre-occupatioo 
of mind, — slight them, as you can well afford to do, by high 
and universal aims, and theyinstantlyfeel that you haverij^t, 
and that it is in lower places that they must shine. They also 
feel your right ; for they with you are open to the inftuji of 
the all-knowing Spirit, which annihilates before its broad noim 
the little shades and gradations of intelligence in the coinpost- 
tions we call wiser and wisest. 
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In mch hi^ communion, let us studj the grand Bb^ikes of 
rectitude : a bold benevolence, an independence of friende, m> 
that Dot the unjust wishes of thoae who love us shall impair 
our freedom ; but we shall resist, for truth's sake, the freest 
flow of kindness, and appeal to sympathies far in advance l 
and, — what is the highest fonn in which we know this beau- 
tiful element,— a certain solidity of irerit that has nothing to 
do with opinion, and which is so essentially and manifestly 
virtiie, that it is taken for granted, that the right, the brave, 
the generous step will be taken by it, and nobody thinks of 
commending it. You would compliment a coxcomb doing a 
good act, but you would not praise an angel. The silence 
that accepts merit as the most natural thing in the world, is 
the highest applause. Such souls, when they appear, are the 
Imperial Guard of Virtue, the perpetual reserve, the dictators 
of fortune. One needs not praise their courage,— they are the 
heart and soul of nature. 0, my friends, there are resourcea 
in us on which we have not drawn. There are men who rise 
refreshed on hearing a threat ; men, to whom a crisis which 
intimidates and paralyses the majority — demanding, not the 
Acuities of prudence and thrift, but comprehension, inimov- 
ableness, the readiness of sacrifice, — comes graceful and be- 
loved as a bride. Napoleon said of Massena, that he was nut 
himself until the battle began to go against him ; then, when 
the dead began to fall in ranks around him, awoke his powers 
of combination, and he put on terror and victory as a robe. 
Bo it is in ru^ed crises, in unweariable endurance, and in 
urns which put sympathy out of question, that the angel is 
shown. But these are heights that we can scarce remember 
and look op to without contrition and shame. Let us thank 
God that such things exist! 

And now let us do what we can to rekindle (he smoulder- 
ing, nigh-quenched fire on the altar. The evils of that church 
that now is, are manifest. The question returns, W hat shall 
we do? I confess, all attempts to project and establish a 
Cultua with new rites and forms, seem to me vain. Futh 
makes us, and not we it ; and futh makes its own forms. All 
attempts to contrive a system are as cold as the new worship 
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Introdaced bj the French to the goddess of Reason, — to-d&j, 
puteboard and filagree; and ending, to-moirow, in madness 
nod mnTder. Rather let the breath of new life be breathed 
by you through the fonas already existing ; for, if once yon 
•re alive, yon shall find they shall become plastic and new. 
The remedy to their deformity is— first, aonl ; and second, 
■onl; and evermore, soul. A whole popedom of forms, one 
pokation of virtue can uplift and vivify. Tno inestimable 
■dvanteges Chrlntianity has given us; first, the Sabbath, the 
jubilee of the whole world, whose light dawns welcome alike 
into the closet of the philosojdier, into the garret of toil, and 
into prison cells ; and everywhere su^ests, even to the vlte, 
a thought of the dignity of spiritual being. Let it stand for 
evermore a temple, which new love, new &!th, new sight, 
■ball restore with more than its fir!>t splendour to mankind. 
And secondly, the institution of preaching, — the speech of 
man to men, essentially the most flexible of all oi^ans, of all 
farms. What hinders that now, everj'where, in pulpits, in 
lecture-rooms, in bouBPS, in fields, wherever the invitation of 
men or your own occasions lead jou, yon speak the very 
truth, as your life and conscience teach it, and cheer the 
waiting, fain^ng hearts of roen with new hope and new re- 
velation ? 

I look for the hour when that supreme Beauty which 
ravished the souls of those Kastern men, and chiefly of those 
Hebrews, and through (heir lips spoke oracles to all time, 
shall speak in the West also. The Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures contain immortnl sentences, that have been bread of life 
to millions ; but they have no epical integrity, — are frag- 
tnentary, — are not shown in theirorder to the intellect. Hook 
for the new Teacher, that shall follow so far those shining 
laws, that he shall see them come full circle ; shall see their 
rounding complete grace ; shall see the world to be the mirror 
of the soul ; shall see the identity of the law of gravitatjon 
with purity of heart ; and shall show that the Ought, that 
Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty, and with Joy. 
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Mb. Fbbsident, and U-bhtlembh, 
I WISH to offer to your consideration some tiioughte on the 
particular and general relations of man as a reformer. I 
shall assume that the aim of each joung man in tliis associa- 
tion is the very highest that belongs to a rational mind. Let 
it bs granted, that our life, lu we lead it, is common and 
mean ; that some of those o£Bces and functions for which wa 
were mainly created are grown so rare in society, that the 
memory of them is only kept alive in old l>ool(S, and in dim 
traditions ; that prophets and poets, that beaulifut and perfect 
men, we are not now— no, nor have even seen such ; that some 
sources of human instruction are almost unnumed and un- 
known among us : that the community in which we live will 
hardly bear to be told that every man ahould be open to 
ecstasy, or a divine illumination, and his daily walk elevated 
by intercourse with the spiritual world. Grant all this, as 
we must, yet I suppose none of my auditors — no honest and 
intelligent soul^will deny that we ought to seek to establish 
ourselves in such disciplines and courses as will deserve that 
guidance and clearer communication with the spiritual nature. 
And further, I will not dissemble my hope, that each person 
whom I address has felt hia own call to cast aside all evil cut- 
toms, timidities, and limitations, and to be in hia place a free 
and helpful man, a reformer, a benefactor, not content to 
slip along through the world, like a footman or a spy, escap- 
ing by his nimbleneiis and apologies as many knocks as he 
can, but a brave and upright man, who must find or cut a 
straight road to everything excellent in the earth, and not 
only go honourably himself, but make it easier for all who 
follow him to go in honour, snd with benefit. 
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In the history of the world, tbe doctrine of Reform had 
never such scope as at the present hour. Lutherans, Hern- 
hutters, Jesnitf, Monks, Quakere, Knox, Wesley, Sweden- 
borg, Bentbam, in their accuMtioos of aocietj, all respected 
(omething, — church or state, literature or history, domestic 
luoges, the market town, the dinner-table, coined money. 
But now all these, and all things elsa,hesr the trumpet, and 
must rush to judgment,^ — ^Christianity, the laws, commerce, 
nchooU, the farm, the laboratory ; and not a kingdom, town, 
statute, right, calling, man, or woman bat is threatened by 
tbe new spiriL 

What if some of the objections and objectors whereby oor 
institutions are assuled are extreme and specalative, and the 
reformers tend to idealism P that only shows the eitrayagance 
of the abuses which have driven the mind into the opposite 
extreme. It is when your facta and persons grow unreal and 
fantastic by too much falsehood, that the scholar flies for re- 
fuge to the world of ideas, and aims to recruit and replenish 
Nature from that source. Let ideas establish their legitimate 
■way again in society, — let life be fair end poetic, and the 
scholaiv will gladly be lowers, citiiens, and philanthro|usts. 

It will afford no security from the new ideas, that tbe old 
nations, the laws of centuries, the property and institutiofis 
of a hundred cities, are all built on other founda^ons. He 
demon of reform lias a secret door into (he heart of every 
law-maker, of every inhabitant of every city. Tbe fact that 
s new thought and hope have dawned in your breast, should 
appriie you that, in the same hour, a new light brolie in upon 
a thousand [^vate hearts. That secret which yon would fun 
keep, — as soon as you go aliroad, 1o I there is one standing on 
the door-step to tell you the same. There is not the moat 
bronzed and slmrpened money-catcher who does not, to your 
consternation almost, quail and shske tbe moment he hears a 
question prompted by the new ideas. We tbougbt he bad 
some semblance of ground to stand upon, that such as he at 
least would die hard ; but he trembles and fleea. Then tbe 
■oholar says, "Cities and coaches shall never impose on hm 
again ; for, behold, every solitary dream of mine is rushing to 
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fulfilment. Th&t &iicy I had, and hesitateii to utter, because 
you would laugh, tile broker, the attomej, the nuTket-man, 
are «nying the same thing. Had I waited a day longer to 
■peak, I had been too late. Behold, State-street thinks I and 
WuU-Blreet donbta, and begins to prophesy 1" 

It cannot be wondered at that this general inquest into abuaet 
•hould arise in the hosoin of society, when one considers the prac- 
tical impediments that stand in the way of virtuous young men. 
The young man, on entering life, findii the waytolucratWe eni< 
ploymenta blocked with abusea. The waya of trade are grown 
Klfish to the borders of tlteft, and supple to the bordf rs (if not 
beyond the borders) of fraud. The employments of corannerceare 
not intrinsically unfit for a man, or less genial to his faculties; 
but these are now in their general course so ritiated by dere- 
lictions and abuses, at which all conniie, that it requires 
more vigour and resources than can be expected of every ' 
young man to right himself in them ; he is lost in them ; he 
cannot move hand or foot in them. Has he genius and vir- 
tue I the less does he find them fit for him to grow in ; and if 
ha would thrive in them, he must sacrifice all the hrilliant 
dreams of boyhood and youth as dreams ; he must forget the 
prayers of his childhood, and mnst take on him the harness of 
routine and obsequiousness. ' If not so minded, nothing is left 
him but to he^n the world anew, as he does who puts the 
spade into the ground for fiiod. We are all implicated, of 
course, in this charge ; it ia only neces^iary to ask a few ques- 
tions as to the progress of the articles of commerce from the 
fields where they grew, to oor houses, to become aware that 
we eat and drink, and wear perjury and fraud in a hundred 
commodities. How many articles of daily consumption are 
furnished from the West Indies ; yet it is said that, in the 
Spanish ulands, the venality of the officers of the Govern- 
ment has passed into usage, and that no article passes into 
our ships which has not been Avudulently cheapened. In the 
Spanish islands, every agent or ftctor of the Americans, un- 
less he be a consul, has taken oath that he is a Catholic, or 
has caused a priest to make that declaration foT him. The 
abolitionist has shown us our dreadful debt to the sonthero 
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neRTO. In the Idand of Cuba, in addition to the ordinaiy 
aboroinations of slavery, it appears, onlj men are bought fix 
^e plantation?, and one dies in ten every year of these mise- 
rable bachelora, lo 3-ield us sugar. I ieare for thoee who have 
the knowledge the part of ufting the oaths of our cnstom- 
hou>e»i I will not inquire into the oppression of the sailors; 
I will not pry into the usages of our retail trade. I content 
myself with the fai^, that the general system of our trade 
(npart fri im the blacker traits, which I hope, are exceptions 
denounced and unshared by sU reputable men) ia a syst«ra 
of selfishness ; is not dictated by the high sentiments of human 
nature ; is not measured by the exact law of reciprocity, much 
less by the sentiments of love and heroism : but is a system of 
distrust, of concealment, of superior keenness, not of giving 
but of taking advantage. It is not that which a tnan delights 
to unlock to a noble friend ; which he meditates on with joy 
and self-approval in his hour of love and aspiration ; but ra- 
ther that which be then puts out of sight, only showing the 
brilliant result, and atoning for the manner of acquiring, by 
the manner of expending iL I do not charge the merchant 
or the manufacturer. The sins of our trade btlong to no 
class, to no individual. One plucks, one distributes, one eati. 
Everybody partakes, everybody confesses, — -with cap and 
knee volunteers his confession, yet none feels himself account- 
able. He did not crcRte the abuse ; he cannot alter it ; what 
is he f an obscure private person who must get his bread. 
That is the vice, that no one feels himself called to act for 
man, hut only as a fraction of man. It happens, therefore, 
that all such ingenuous souts as feel within themselves tbe 
irrepressible strivings of a noble aim; who, by the law of 
their nature, must act for man ; find these ways of trade unfit 
for them, and they come forth from it. Such esses are be- 
coming more numerous every year. 

But by coming out of trade you have not cleared yourself. 
The trail of the serpent reaches into all the lucrative profea- 
sions and practices of man. Each has its own wrongs. Each 
finds a tender and very intelligent conscience a dlsqualiSoft- 
tion for success. Each requires of the practitioner ■ certain 
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ahatting of tbe eyes, a certain dapp«mess and compliance, 
an acceptance of customs, a seqaestratiou from the sentiments 
of generoaity and love, a compromise of private opinion and 
lofty integrity. Nay, the evil custom reaches into the whole 
institution of property, until our laws, which eetabliah and 
protect it, seem not to be the issue of love and reason, bat 
of selfishness. Suppose a man is ao unhappy aa to be bom 
B sunt, with keen perceptions, hut with the conscience and 
love of an angel, and he is to get his living in the world, he 
finds himaelf excluded from all lucrative works ; he has no 
farm, and he cannot get oncj for, to earn money enough to 
buy one, requires a sort of concentration toward money, 
which is the selling himself for a number of yean, and to 
him the present hour is as sacred and inviolable as any future 
hour. Of course, whilst another man has no land, my title 
to mine, your title to yours, is at once vitiated. Inextricahia 
seem to be tbe twinings and tendrils of this evil, and we all 
involve ourselves in it the deeper by forming connexions, by 
wives and children, by benefits and debts. 

It is considerations of this kind which have turned the 
attention of many philanthropic and intelligent persons to 
tbe claims of manual l^mur as a part of the education of 
every young man. If the accumulated wealth of the past 
generations is thus tainted, — no matter how much of it is 
offered to us, — we must begin to consider if it were not the 
nobler part t^ renounce it, and to put ourselves into primary 
relations with the soil and nature, and abstaining from what- 
ever is dishonest and unclean, to take each of us bravely 
his part, with his own hands, in the manual labour of the 

But it is sud, "What! will you give up the immense 
advantuges reaped Jxom the division of labour, and set 
every man to make his own shoes,, bureau, knife, wagon, 
sails, and needle P This would be to put men back into 
barbarism by their own act." I see no instant prospect of a 
virtuous revolution i jet I confess, I should not be pained at 
a change which threatened a loss of some of the luituriea or 
conveniences of society, if it proceeded from a preference of 
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the sgricnUnnl lif^, out or tlie belief tb»t our primary dntiM 
u mFU could be better diacharged in that calling. Who 
ooald regret to tee a high cunscience, and a purer taste, 
eiercising a Mniible effect on jouDg men in thi^ir choice of 
uccnpation, and thinning the ranks of competition in the 
labour* of commerce, of law, and of itste F It is oesy to 
see that the inconrenienoe would last but a short time. Thia 
would be great aotlnn, which alwayi openi the e^es of men. 
When manj persons shall have done this, when the majoritj 
shall admit the neceHity of refbroi in all these institutiona, 
their abuses will be redressed, and the waj will be open again 
to the adrantages which arise from the dirtsion a( labour, 
and a man any select the fittest employment for bia peculiar 
talent again, without compromise. 

But quite apart from the emphasis which the times give to 
the doctrine, that the manual labour of society ought to be 
shared among all the members, there are reasons proper to 
every individual, why he should not be deprived of it. The 
u<e of manual labour is one which nerer grows obsolete, and 
which is inapplicable to no person. A man should have a 
(arm or a mechanical craft for bis culture. We must have 
a basis for our higher accompliahmenta, our delicate enter- 
tainments of poetry and philosophy, in the work of our 
hands. We miut hare an antt^tmism in the tough world 
for all the variety of our spiritual faculties, or they will itot 
he born. Manual labour ia the study of the external world. 
The advant^fe of riches remuns with him who procured 
them, not with the hair. When I go into my garden with m, 
spade, and dig a bed, I feel Euch an exhilaration and health, 
that I discover that I have been defrauding myself all this 
time in letting others do for me what I should have done 
with my own hands. But not only health but education u 
in the work. Is it possible that I, who get indefinite quan> 
titles of sugar, hominy, cotton, backets, crockery- ware, and 
letter-paper, by simply signing my name once in three months 
to ■ cheque in favour of John Smith & Co., traders, get tb« 
iUr share of exerciu to my iacultiea by that act, which 
Nature intended for me in making ail these for-fetcbed 
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matters important to mj comfort F It is Smith himself, 
and his carriers, and dealere, and in&nufacturerB ; it is the 
saiior, and the hido'drogber, the butcher, the negro, the 
hunter and the planter, who have intercepted tlie sugar of 
the su^r, and the cotton of the cotton. They have got 
the education, I onlj the coiamodity. This were all very 
well if I were necessarily absent, being detained by work 
of my oWn, like theirs — work of the eame faculties; then 
should I be BUTB of my hantls and feet, but now I feel some 
shame before my wood - chopper, my ploughman, and tny 
coolc, for they have aome sort of aelf-sufficienc}' ; they can 
contrive without my aid to bring the day and year round, 
but I depend on them, and have not earned by nae a right to 
my arma and feet. 

Conaider further the difference between the fint and second 
owner of property. Every species of property is preyed on 
by its own enemies, as iron by ruat, timber by rot, cloth by 
moths, provisions by moald, putridity, or vermin, money by 
thieves, an orchard by insects, a planted field by weeds or 
the inroad of cattle, a stock of cattle by hunger, a roud by 
rain and frost, a bridge by freshets. And whoever takes 
any <^ these things into his possession, takes the charge of 
dsfending them from this troop of enemies, or of keeping 
them in repair. A man who supplies his own want, who 
baildd a raft or a boat to go a-fishing, finds it easy to 
caalk it, or put in a thole pin, or mend the rudder. What 
he gets only as fast as he wanti for his own ends, does 
not embarrass him, or take away his sleep with looking 
after. But when he comes to give all the goods he has year 
after year collected, in one estate to his son, house, orchard, 
ploughed land, cattle, bridges, hard - ware, wooden - ware, 
carpets, cloths, provisions, hooks, money, and cuinot give him 
the Ekill and experience which made and collected these, and 
the method and place they have in his own life, the son finds 
his hands full — not to use these things, but to look after them 
anil defend them froni their natural enemies. To him &ey 
are not means, but masters. Their enemies will not remit; 
rust, mould, vermin, rain, sun, freshet, fire, all seize th^ 
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own, fill him with Teiation, and be is coDverted from the 
owner into a watchniBD, or watch-dog, to this magsEine of 
old find new chattel*. What schangel Instead of the mas- 
terly good humour, and sense of power, and fertility of re> 
aource in himself; instead of those strong and learned bands, 
thoM piercing and learned eyes, that supple body, and that 
mighty and prevailing heart, which the tatber had, wham 
Nature loved and feared, whom snow and rain, water and 
land, beast and fish, seemed all to know and to terve, we 
hare now ■ puny, protected person, guarded by walls and 
curtaios, stovea and down beds, coaches, and men-servants 
and women-servants from the earth and the sky, and who, 
bred to depend on all these, is made aniioua by all that en- 
dangers those possessions, and ii forced to spend so mucb 
time in guarding them, that he has quite lost sight of their 
original use, namely, to help him to his ends — to the prosecu- 
tion of his love ; to the helping of hia iriend, to the worship 
of his God, to the enlargement of his knowledge, tc the serv- 
ing of his country, to the indulgence of his sentiment, and he 
is now what is called a rich man — the menial and runner of 
his nches. 

Hence it happeM that the whole interest of history lies in 
the fortunes of the poor. Knowledge, Virtue, Power, are the 
victories of man over his necessities — his march to the do- 
minion of the world. Every man ought to have this oppor- 
tunity to conquer the world for himaelf. Only such persons 
interest us — Spartans, Romans, Saracens, English, Americans 
— who have stood in the jaws of need, and have by their own 
wit and might extricated themselves, and made man vic- 
torious. 

I do not wish to overstate this doctrine of labour, or insist 
that every man should be a farmer, any more than that every 
man should he a lexicographer. In general, one may say, 
that the husbandman's is the oldest and most universal pro* 
fession, and that where a man does not yet discover in himi 
self any fitness for one work more than another, this may be 
preferred. But the doctrine of the Farm is merely this, that 
every man ought to stand in primary relations with the work 
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of the wurld ; ought to do it himself, and not to sufTer the 
accident of his having a purse in hig pocket, or his having 
been bred to some diabonourable and injuriooB craft, to sever 
him from those duties ; and for this reaaon, that Ubour is 
God's education ; that he onl^ is a sincere learner, he only 
can become a master, who learns the secrets of labour, aild 
who, by real cunning, eitorts from Nature its sceptre. 

Neither would I shut my ears to the plea of the learned 
profess ion s-HDf the poet, the priest, the lawgiver, and men of 
atudy generally ; namely, that in the experience of all men of 
that class, that degree of manual labour which is necessary to 
the maintenance of a family indisposes and disqualifies for 
intellectual eiertion. I know it often, perhaps usually, hap- 
pens, that where there is a line organization, apt for poetry 
and philosophy, that individual Rnds himself conlpelled to 
wait on his thoughts, to waste several da3'E that he may en- 
hance and glorify one; and is better taught by a moderate 
and dainty exercise, such as rambling in the fields, rowing, 
Ekating, bunting, than by the downright drudgery of the 
farmer and the smith. I would not quite forget the venerable 
counsel of the ancient Egyptian mysteries, which declared 
that " There were two pair of eyes in man, and it is requisite 
that the pair which are beneath shouid be closed, when the 
pair that are above them perceive, and that when the pair 
above are closed, those which are beneath should be opened." 
Yet I will suggest, that no separation from labour can he 
without gome loss of power and of truth to the seer himself; 
that, I doubt not, the faults and vices of our literature and 
philosophy, their too great fineness, effeminacy, and melan- 
choly, are attributable to the enervated and sickly habits of 
the literary class. Better that the book should not be qnite 
ao good, and the bookmaker abler and better, and not himself 
often a ludicrous contrast to all that he has written. 

But granting that for ends so eacred and dear, some relaxa- 
tion must be had, I think, that if a man find- in himself any 
strong bias to poetry, to art, to the contemplative life, draw- 
ing him to these ttiings with a devotion incompatible with 
g^ood husbandry, that man ought to reckon early with him- 
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self, ftnd, respectiii); the compeniationi of tbe Uaivene, ought 
to raiuom himself from the &atie» of ecoaomf , by a certain 
ri^ur uid privation in bis habits. For privileges so raie 
and gnnd, let him not stint to pa; a great tax. Let him ha 
a dsnobite, a panper, and, if need be, celibate also. Let him 
learn to eat his meaU standing, and to reluh the taste ot fair 
water and black bread. lie may leave to others the costly 
conveniences of housekeeping, and large hospitality, and the 
possession of works uf art Let hiio feel that genius is a hos- 
pitality, and that he who can create works of art needs not 
collect them. Ue most live in a chamber, and postpone his 
gelf-indii1;(encp, fbrewamed and forearmed agunst that fre- 
quent misfortune of men of genius — the taste for luiury. 
This is the tragedy of genius — attempting to drive along the 
ecliptic v4th one horse of the heavens and one hone of the 
earth, there is only discord, aitd ruin, and downfall, to cliariot 
and charioteer. 

The duty that every man should assume his own vows, 
should call the institutions of society to account, and exanune 
their fitness to bim, gains in emphasis, if we look now at our 
modes of living. Is our hoo&ekeeping sacred and honour- 
aLle t Does it raise and inspire ns, or does it cripple us 
instead P I ought to be armed by every part and function of 
my household, by all my social function, by my economy, by 
my feasting, by my voting, by my tratfic Yet now I am 
almost no [mrty to any of these things. Custou does it Ibr 
me, gives me no power therefriHn, and runs me in debt to 
boot. We spend our incomes for paint and paper, for a hun- 
dred trifles, I know not what, and not for the things of a man. 
Our expense is almost all for oonfarmity. It is for cake that 
we run in debt ; 'tia not the intellect, not the heart, not 
beauty, not worship, that costs so much. Why needs any 
■nan be rich ? Why must be have horses, and fine garments, 
and handsome apartments, and access to public houses, and 
places of amu.-'ement 7 Only for want of thought Once 
waken in him a divine thought, and he flees mto a solitary 
garden or garret to enjoy it, and is richer with that dream 
than the fee of a county could make bun But we are firat 
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thoughtleaa, and tlien find we are moneyless. We are first 
sensual and theo must be ricli. We dare not trust our wit 
for making our house pleasant to our friend, and so we buy 
ice-creams. He is accustomed to carpets, and we have not 
sufiicient character to put fioor-cloths out of bis itiind whilst 
he sts3^ in the house, and so we pile the floor with carpets. 
Let the house rather be s temple of the Furies of Laceiln- 
mon, Formidable and holy to all, which none hut a Spartsn 
may enter or bo much as behold. As soon as there is faith, 
as sooD as there is society, comtitB and cushions will he left 
to slaves. Expense will he inventive and heroic. We shall 
* eat bard and lie bard, we shall dwell like the ancient Romans 
in narrow tenements, whilst our public edifices, like theirs, 
will he worthy for their proportion of the landscape in which 
we set them, for conversation, for art, for music, for worship. 
We shall he rich to great purposes ; poor only for selfish 
ones. N'ow what help for these evils ? How can the man 
who has learned but one art, procure all the conveniences of 
life honestly P Shall we say all we think ? — Perhaps with 
his own hands. Suppose he collects or makes theui ill j yet 
he has got their lesson. If be cannot do that — Then perhaps 
he can go without. Immense wisdom and riches are in that. 
It is better to go without, than to have them at too great » 
cost. Let us learn the meaning of economy. Economy is ft 
high, humane office, a sacrament, when its um is grand ; when 
it is the prudence of simple tastes, when it is practised for free- 
dom, or love, or devotion. Much of the economy which we 
see in houses is of a base origin, and is best kept out of sight- 
Parched corn ea'en to-day that I may have roast fowl to my 
dinner on Sunday, is s baseness ; hut parched com and a 
house with one apartment, that I may be free of all perturba- 
tions q! mind, that I may tie serene and docile to what the 
God shall speak, and girt and road-ready for the lowest 
mission of knowledge or good-will, is frugality for gods and 

Can we not leani the lesson of self-help? Society is full 
of infirm people, who incessantly Kumraon others la serve 
them. They contrive everywhere to exhaust for their single 
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comfort the entire means and npplinnces of that luxury to 
which our indention haa jet attained. Sofas, ottomans, stores, 
wine, game-fowl, apices, perfumes, rides, the theatre, enter- 
tainments, — all these thej want, they need, and whatever 
can be su^^ted more than these, thej crave also, as if it 
was the bread which should keep them from starving ; and if 
they miss any one, they represent themselves as the most 
wronged and most wretched persona on earth. One must 
have heen born and bred with tliem to know how to prepare 
a meal for their learned stomach. Meantime, they never be- 
stir themselves to serve another person ; not they ! tbey have 
a great deal more to do for themselves than tbey can possibly * 
perform, nor do they once perceive (he cruel joke of their 
lives, but the more odious they grow, the sharper is the lone 
of their complaining and craving. Can anything be so ele- 
gant as to have few wants and to serve them oneself, so as to 
have somewhat left to give, instead of belrg always prompt 
to grab ? It is more elegant to answer one's own needs, than 
to be richly served ; inelegant perhaps it may look to-day, 
and to a few, but it is an elegance forever and to all. 

I do not wish to be absurd and pedantic in reform. I do 
not wish to push roy criticism on the state of things around 
me to that extravagant mark, that shall compel me to suicide, 
or to an absolute isolation from the advantages of civil society. 
If we suddenly plant our foot, and aay,— I will neither eat 
nor drink, nor wear nor touch any food or fiibric which I di> 
not know to be innocent, or deal wilh any person whose 
whole manner of life is not clear and rational, we shall stand 
still. Whose is so ? Not mine ; not thine ; not his. But I 
think we must clear ourselves each one by the interr<^tion, 
whether we have earned our bread to-day by the heartv con- 
tribution of our energies to the common benefit P and we 
must irot cease to lend to the correction of these flagrant 
wrongs by laying one stone aright every day. 

But the idea which now begins to agitate society has a 
wider scope than our daily employments, our households, and 
the institutions of property. We are to revise the whole of 
our social structure, the state, the school, religion, marriage. 
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trade, sai^ace, and explore their fonndations in our own 
nature ; we are to lee that the world not only fitted the 
former men, but fits us, and to clear ourselves of eveiy usage 
which hns not its roots in our own mind. What is a man 
bom for bat to be a Reformer, a Re-malcer of what man has 
made ; a renouncer of lies, a restorer of truth and good, 
imitating that great Nature which embosoms us all, and 
which sleeps no moment on an old past, but every hour re- 
pairs herself, yielding ua every morning a new day, and with 
every pulsation a new hie ? Let him renounce everything 
which is not true to him, and put all his practices back on 
their first thoughts, and do nothing for which he has not the 
whole world for his reason. If there are inconvenience;, and 
what is called ruin in the way, because we have so enervated 
and maimed ourselves, jet it would be like dying of perfutnes 
to sink in the effort to re-attach the deeds of every day to 
the holy and mysterious recesses of life. 

The power, which is at once spring and regulator in all 
efforts of reform, is faith in Man, the conviction that there is 
an infinite worthiness in him which will appear at the call of 
worth, and that all particular reforms are the removing of 
some impediment. la it not the highest duty that man should 
be honoured in us P I ought not to allow any man, bccanw 
he has broad lands, to feel that he is rich in my presence. ■ I 
ought to make him feel that I can do without his riches, that 
I cannot be bought,— neither by comfort, neither by pride, — 
and though I be utterly penniless, and receiving bread from 
him, that he is the poor man beside me. And if, at the same 
time, a woman or a child discovers a sentiment of piety, or a 
juater way of thinking than mine, I ought to confess it by 
my respect and obedience, though it go to alter my whole 
way of life. 

The Americans have many virtues, but they have not Faith 
and Hope. I know no two words whose meaning is more 
lost sight of. We use these words as if they were as obso- 
lete as Selah and Amen. And yet they have the broAdest 
meaning and the most cogent application to Boston in 1842. 
The Americans have no faith. They rely on the power of a 
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ddkr; they are deaf to • aentiment. Tbej think you msj 
talk the north wind down a» easily ta raise society ; and no 
eUu more faithless thm the Kholars or intellectoal men. 
Now if I talk with a (inwre wise man and ray friend, with a 
poet, with a coDScientious youth who is still under the do- 
minion of his own wild thoughts, and not yet bamrased in 
the team of society to dreg with us all in the ruts of custnm, 
I see at onca how paltry is all this generation of nnbeli€fer!, 
and what a house of cards their institutions are, and I see 
what one brave man, what one great thought executed might 
effect. I see that the resson of the distrust of the practical 
man in all theory, is his inability to perceive the means 
whereby we work. Look, he says, at the tools with which 
this world of youni is to be built. As we cannot make a 
planet, with atmosphere, rivers, and forests, by means of the 
best carpenters' or engineers' tools, with chemist's laboratory 
and smith's forge to boot, — so nrither can we ever construct 
that heavenly society you prate of, out of foolish, nek, selfish 
men and women, such as we know them to be. But the be- 
liever not only beholds his heaven to be possible, but already 
to hegio to exist, — but not by the men or materinls the 
statesman uses, but by men transfigured and raised above 
themselves by the power of principles. To principles some- 
thing else is possible that transcends all the power of ex- 
pedients. 

Every great and commanding movement in the annals of 
the world is the triumph of some enthusissm. The victories 
of the Arabs after Mahomet, who, in a few years, from a 
aniall and mean beginning, eitablished a larger empire than 
that of Rome, is an example. They did they knew not what. 
The naked Derar, horsed on an ides, was found an overmatch 
for a troop of Roman cavalry. The women fought like men, 
. tnd conquered the Roman men. They were miserably 
equipped, miserably fed. They were Temperance troops. 
"tbeie was neither brandy nor desh needed to feed them. 
They conquered Asia, and Africa, and Spain on barley. The 
Caliph Omar's walking-stick struck more terror into those 
who saw it, than another man's sword. His diet was barley-^ 
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bread ; his sanoe was salt ; and ofleDtimes, by waj of absti- 
nenoe, he ate hU bread without salt. His drink was water. 
His palace was built of mud ; and when he left Medina to go 
to the conquest of Jerusalem, he rode on a red camel, with a 
wooden platter hanging at his saddle, with a bottle of water, 
and two sacks, one holding barlej, and the other dried 
fruits. 

But there will dawn ere long on our politics, on our modes 
of living, a nobler morning than that Arabian faith. In the 
sentiment of love. This is the one remedy for all ills, the 
panacea of Nature. We must be lovers, and instantlj the 
impossible becomes possible. Our age and history, fur these 
thousand years, has not been the history of kindness but of 
selfishness. Our distrust is very expensive. The money we 
spend for courts and prisons is very ill laid out We m^e 
by distrust the thief, and burglar, and incendiary, and by our 
court and jail we keep him so. An acceptance of the senti- 
ment of love throughout CbristendoTn for a season, would 
bring the telon and the outcast to our side in tears, with tbv 
devotion of his faculties to our service. See this wide society 
of labouriDg men and women. We allow ourselves to ha 
served by them; we Vive apart from them ; and meet thenl 
without a salute in the streets. We do not greet their talents, 
nor rgoice in their good fortune, nor foster their hopes, nor 
in the assembly of the people vote for what is dear to them. 
Thus we enact the part of the selfish noble and king from 
the tbundation of Uie world. See, this tree always bears one 
fruit In every household the peaco of a pair is poisoned by 
the malice, slyness, indolence, and alieoation of domestics. 
Let any two matrons meet, and observe how soon their con- 
versation turns on the troubles from their " help," as our 
phrase is. In every knot of labourers, the rich man does not 
feel himself among his friends ; and at the polls be finds them 
arrayed in a mass in distinct opposition to him. We com- 
plin that the politics of masses of the people are bo often 
controlled by designing men, and led in opposition to mani- 
fest justice and the oommon weal, and to tbeir own interest. 
But the people do not wish to be represented or ruled by the 
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Ignonuit Mid bue. They only vote for these because they 
were uked with the voice and gemblance of kindness. They 
will not vote for them long. They inevitably prefer wit and 
probity. To use an Egyptian metaphor, it is not their will 
for any long time " to raise the ntuls of wild beasts, and to 
depress the heads of the sacred hirJs." Let our affection flow 
out to our fellows ; it would operate in a day the greatest of 
all revolutions. It is better to work on institutions by the 
■an than by the wind. The state must consider the poor 
man, and ail voices must speak for him. Every child that is 
bom must have a just chance for h[3 bread. Let the ameli- 
oratfons in our laws of property proceed frum the concession 
of the rich — not from the grasping of the poor. Let us begin 
by habitual importing. Let us understand that the equitable 
rule is, that no one should take more than his share, let bim 
be ever so rich. Let me feel that I am to be a lover. I am 
to see to it that the world is the better for me, and to find 
my reward in the act. Love would put a new £ice on this 
weary old world in which we dwell as pagans and enemies 
too long, and it would warm the heart to see how last the 
vein diplomacy of statesmen, the impotence of armies, and 
navies, and lines of defence, would be superseded by this un- 
armed child. Love will creep where it cannot go, will ac- 
complish that by imperceptible methods, — being its own 
lever, fulcrum, and power, — which force could never achieve. 
Have yoa not seen in the woods, in a late antumn morning, 
a poor fungus or mushroom — a plant without any solidity, 
nay, that seemed nothing but a soft muab or jelly — by its 
constant, total, and inconceivably gentle pushing, mam^ to 
break its way up through the frosty ground, and actually to 
lift a hard cmst on its head ? It is the symbol of the power 
of kindness. The virtue of this principle in human society, 
in application to great interests, is obsolete and forgotten. 
Once or twice in history it has been tried in illustrious in- 
stances, with signal success. This great, overgrown, dead 
Christendoni nf ours still keeps alive, at least, the name of a 
lover of mankind. But one day all men will be lovera; and 
every calamity will be dissolved in the universal snnsbine. 
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Mb. Pbssidxnt and Gbrti^hbh, 
I OBBET yim on the ro-commenoenient of our literarj year. 

Our amiiversary it one of hope, and, perhaps, not enough of 
iHbour. We do not meet for games of strength or skill, for 
the recitation of histories, tragedies, and odes, like the ancient 
Greeks i for jmrliameiits of love and poesy, like the Trouba- 
dours ; nor for the advancement of science, like our colem- 
porariea in the British and European capitals. Thus far, our 
holidaj has been simply a friendly sign of the survival of the 
loTB of letters amongst a people too busy to give to letter* any 
more. As such, it is precious as the sign of an indestructible 
instinct Perhaps the time is already conie, when it ought 
to be, and will be, something else ; when the sluggard intel- 
lect of this continent will look from under its iron lids, and 
fill the postponed expectation of the world with something 
better than the exertions of mechanical skill. Our day of 
dependence, our long apprenticeship to the learning of other 
lands, draws to a close. The millions, that around us are 
rushing into life, cannot always be fed on the sere remains of 
foreign harvests. Events, actions arise, that must be sung, 
that will sing themselves. Who can doubt that poetry will 
revive and lead in a new age, as the star in the constellaUon 
Harp, which non flames in our zenith, astronomers announce, 
shall one day be the pole-star for a thousand years ? 

In the light of this hope, I accept the topic which not only 
usage, but the nature of our association, seem to prescribe to 
this day,— the Ahbbican Scbolak. Year by year, we come 
np hither to read one more chapter of his biography. Let us 
inquire what new lights, new events, and more days have 
thrown on his character, his duties, and his hopes. 

It >* one of those fables, which, out of an unknown anti- 
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<(uitf, convey an onlooked-for wiEdom, tliat the gods, in tlie 
beginniog, divided Man into men, that he inight be more 
helpful tu himself; just ag the hand was divided into fingm, 
the better to answer its eno. 

The qld fable coTen a doctrine ever new and sublime ; that 
there is One Man, — present to all particular men only par- 
daily, or through one faculty; and that you must take the 
whole society to fiod the whole man. Man ts not a brmer, 
or a profeHor, or an engineer, but be is all. Man is priest, 
and tcbolar, and statesman, and producer, and soldier. In 
the divided or social state, theee functions are pareclled out 
to individnals, each of whom aima to do his stint of the joint 
work, whibt each other performs his. The &bie implies, that 
the individual, to possess himself, must sometimes return from 
hi* own labour to embrace all the other labourers. But uo- 
fortnnately, this original unit, this fountaio of power, has 
been to distributed to multitudes, has been so minutely sub- 
divided and peddled out, that it is spilled into drops, and can- 
not be gathered. The state of society is <me in which the 
members have sufibred amputation fnan the trunk, and strut 
about so many walking monsters, — a good finger, a neck, a 
■tomach, an dbow, but never a man. 

Klan M thus metamorphosed into a thing, into many tilings. 
The planter, who ia Man sent out into the field to gather 
food, is seldom cheered by any idea of the true dignity of Jus 
■ninbtry. He sees his bushel and bis cart, and nothing be- 
yond, and NDks into the Jkrmer, instead of Man ou the larm. 
The tradasmaD scarcely ever gives an ideal worth to his 
work, but is ridden by the routine of his craft, and the soul 
ia subject to dollars. The priest becomes a form; the attomej, 
a statute-book ; the mechanic, a machine ; the sailor, a toft 

In this distribution of functions, the scholar is the delegated 
intellect. In the right state, he ia Man Tkinkitig. In the 
degenerate state, when the victim of society, he tends to be- 
come a mere thinker, oc, still worse, the parrot of other men's 
thinking. 

In this view of him, as Man Thinking, the u hole tbcairy of 
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his office is contained. Him Nature soltcite -with all her 
placjii, all her monitory pictures. Him tlie past instructs. 
Him the future invites. Is not, indeed, every man a atudent, 
and do not all thinga exist for the student's behoof ? And, 
finally, is not the true scholar the only true master 7 But, as 
the old oracle said, " All thin^ have two handles. Beware 
of the wrong one." In life, too often, the scholar em with 
mankind, and forfeits his privilege. Let us see him in his 
school, and consider him in reference to the main ioflueQcei 
he receives. 

I. The first in time and tlie first in importance of the in- 
fluences upon the mind is that of Nature. Every day, the 
sun i and, after sunset, night and her stars. Ever the winds 
blow ; ever the grass grows. Every day, men anil women, 
conversing, heholding and beholden. The scholar must needs 
stand wistful and admiring before this great spectacle. He 
must settle its value in his mind. What is nature to him f 
There is never a beginning, tliere is never an end, to the in- 
explicable continuity of this web of God, but always circular 
power returning into itself. Therein it resembles his own 
spirit, whose beginning, whose ending, be never can find, — so 
entire, so boundless. Far, too, as her splendours shine, system 
on system, shooting like rays, upward, downward, without 
centre, without circumference, — m the mass and in the par- 
ticle. Nature hastens to render account of herself to die mind. 
Classification begins. To the young mind, everything is in- 
dividual, stands by itself. By and by, it finds how to join 
two things, and see in them one nature ; then three, then 
three thousand ; and so, tyrannised over by its own nnifying 
instinct, it goes on tying things togetlier, diminishing anoma- 
lies, discovering roots running under ground, whereby con- 
• trary and remote things cohere, and flower out from one 
stem. It presently learns that, since the dawn of history, 
there has been a constant accumulation and classifying of 
facts. But what is classification bat the perceiving that these 
objects are not chaotic, and are not foreign, but have a 
law, which is also a law of the human mind ? The astrono- 
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m^ diicoTers tbat geometry, a pure abatraction of the human 
mind, is the measure of planetary motion. The chemist findi 
proportiona and intelligible method throughout matter ; and 
■cience is nothiDg but the finding of analogy, identity, in tha 
most remote parts. The ambitious soul sits down before each 
refractory foot ; one after another, reduces all strange consd- 
tutioiM, ali Dew powers, to their class and their law, and goM 
on for ever to animate the last fibre of organization, the ont- 
skirts of Nature, by insight 

Thus to him, to this school-boy under the bending dome c^ 
day, is suggested, that he and it proceed from one root; one 
is leaf and one is flower ; relation, sympathy, stirring in every 
rein. And what is that Root P Is not tbat the soul of his 
soul t — A thought too bold, — a dream too wild. Yet when 
this spiritual tight shall have revealed the law of more earthly 
natures, — when he has learned to worship the soul, and to see 
that the natural philosophy tbat now is, is only the first grop- 
ings of its gigantic hand, he shall look forward to an ever ex- 
panding knowledge as to a becoming creator. He shall see 
that Nature is the opposite of the soul, answering to it part 
foz part. One is seal, and one is print. Its beauty is the 
beauty of his own mind. Its laws are the laws of his own 
mind. Nature then becomes to him the measure of his attain- 
ments. So much of Nature as he is ignorant of, so much of 
his own mind does be not yet possess. And, in fine, the 
ancient precept, " Know thyself," and the modem precept, 
" Study Nature," become at last one maxim. 

n. The next great influence into the spirit of the scholar, 
is, the mind of the Past, — in whatever form, whether of lite- 
rature, of art, of institutions, that mind is inscribed. Books 
are the best type of the influence of the past, and perhaps we 
shall get at the truth, — learn the amount of this influence • 
more conveniently, — by considering their value alone. 

The th™ry of books is noble. The scholar of the first a^ 
received into him the world around ; brooded thereon ; gave 
it the new arrangement of his own mind, and uttered it again. 
It came into lum.^lifej it went out from him,— truth. It 
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came to him, — ahort-llred actiona ; it went ont from him, — 
immortal thoughts. It came to htm, — buMiiess ; it went from 
him, — poetry. It was,— dead fact ; now, it is quick thouglit. 
It can stand, and it can go. It now endures, it now flies, it 
now inspires. Precisely in proportion to the depth of 
mind from which it issued, so high does it soar, so long does 
it sing. 

Or, I might say, it depends on bow &r the process had 
gone, of transmuting life into truth. In proportion to the 
compieteness of the diitillatlon, so will the purity and im- 
perishablencM of the product he. But none is quite perfect. 
As no air-pump can by any means make a perfect vaCDum, 
so neither can any artist entirely esclude the conventional, the 
local, the perishable from his book, or write a book of pure 
thought, that shall be as efficient, in all respects, to a remote 
posterity, as to cotoraporaries, or rather, to the second age, 
£)ach age, it is found, must write its own books ; or rather, 
each generation for the next succeeding. The books of an 
older period will not fit this. 

Tet, hence arises a grave mischief. The sacredness which 
attaches to the act of creation, — the act of thought, — is in- 
stantly transferred to the record. The poet, chanting, was 
felt to be a diiine man; henceforth, the chant is divine also. 
The writer was a just and wise spirit; henceforward it is 
settled, the book is perfect, as love of the hero corrupts into 
worship of his statue. Instantly, the hook becomes noiiona. 
The guide is a tyrant. We sought a brother, and lu I a 
governor. The sluggish and perverted mind of the multitude, 
always slow to open to the incursions of Reason, having once 
so opened, having once received this hook, stands upon it, and 
makes an outcry, if it is disparaged. Colleges are built on it. 
Books are written on it by thinkers, not hy Man ITiinking; 
by men of talent, that is, who start wrong, who set out from 
accepted dogrmas, not from their own sight of principles. 
Meek young men grow up in libraries, believing it their duty 
to accept the views which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon, 
have given ; forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon, were 
only yonng men in libraries when they wrote these books. 
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Hence, initead of Man Thinking, we hftve the hookwtniD. 
Henc« the book-lramed class, who value boobs, hs such i not 
as related to Nature and the human conBtitution, but as mak- 
ing A wrt of Third Estate with the world and the sobI 
Hence the restorers of readings, the emendators, the biUio- 
maniac* of all degrees. 

This is bad ; this h worse than it seems. Books are Ote best 
of things, well vsed ; abused, among the nont. Whet is the 
Ti^htvt^e? What is the one eadwbicb all means go toellect? 
They are for nothing but to inspire. I had better never see a 
book than to be warped b j its attraction clean out c^ m j own 
orbit, and made a satellite instead of a system. The one thing 
in the world, of value, is the active soul, — the soul, free, Bove> 
reign, active. This, every man is entitled tJ> ; thiB, every nuw 
contains within him ; although, in almost alt men, obstructed, 
and, as yet, unborn. The soul active, sees absolute truths 
and utters truth, or creates. In this actioo, it is gemus ; not 
the privilege of here and there a favourite, but the sound estate 
of every man. In its essence it is projfreaaive. The bodl, 
the college, the school of txt, the institution of any kind, stop 
witli some past utterance of genius. This is good, say they, 
— let OB hold by this, 1 hey pin me down. They look badt- 
ward, and not forward ; but genius always looks forward. 
The eyes of man are set in his forehead, not in his hindhead. 
Man hopes. Genius creates. To create,— to create, — is the 
proof of a divine presence. Whatever talenti mcy be, if the 
man create not, the pure efflux of the Deaty is not his. Cin- 
ders and smoke there may be, bnt cot yet flame. There are 
creative mannera, there are creative actions, and creativa 
words ; manners, actions, words — that is, indicative of no 
custom or autboiity, but springing spontaneous from the 
mind's own sense of good and fkir. 

On the other part, instead of being its own seer, let it re- 
ceive always from another mind its truth, though it were ia 
torrents of light, without periods of solitude, inquest, and self- 
recovery, and a fatal disservice is done. Genius is always 
sufficiently the enemy of genius by over-influence. The 
literature of every natiou bear me witness. The English 
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dramttio poets have Shskapearized now for two bundreil 

Undoubtedly there ii a right way of reading, «> it be 
sternly subordinated. Man Thinking must not be subdued by 
his inKtrumenla. Books are fur .the Bcholar's idle time«. 
"When he can read God directly, the hour ia too precious t« 
be wasted in other men's trainoripta of their readings. But 
when the intervals uf darkness come, — 09 come they must, — 
when the soul seeth not, when the sun is hid, and the stars 
withdraw their shining, we repair to the lamps which were 
kindled by their ray, to guide our steps to the East again, 
where the dawn is. We hear, that we may speak. The 
Arabian proverb says, "A fig-tree looking ud a fig-tree be> 
comelb fruitful." 

It is remarkable, the character of tbe pleasure .we derive 
from the best Iwokg. They impress us ever with the convio- 
tioD, that one nature wrote and the eame reada. We read tbe 
verses of one at the great English poets,^-of Chaucer, of 
Marveil, of Dryden, with the most modern joy, — with a 
pleasure, I mean, which is in great part caused by the abstrac- 
tion of all time from their verses. There is some awe mixed 
with the joy of our surprise, when this poet, who lived in 
some past world, two or three hundred years ago, says that 
which lies close to my own soul,— that which I also had well- 
nigh thought and said. But for (he evidence thence aflbrded 
to the philosophical doctrine of the identity of all minds, we 
should suppose some pre- established harmony, some foresight 
of souls that were to be, end some ■ preparation of stores for 
their future wants, like the &ct Swerved in insects, who lay 
up food before death for the young grub they shall never sea. 

I would not be hurried by any love of system, by my ex- 
aggeration of instincts, to underrate the Rook. We all know 
that, as the human body can be nourished on any food, though 
it were boiled grass and tbe broth of shoes, so the human 
mind can be fed by any knowledge. And great and hemic 
men have existed, who had almost no other information than 
by tiie printed page. I only would say, that it needs a strong 
head t* hear that diet. One must be an inventor h> read 
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well. As the prorerb utyx, " He that would bring home tiie 
wealth of the Indies, must c*ttj out the wealth of the Indiei." 
There is, then, creative reading, as well as creative writiig- 
When the mind is bnced by labour and invention, the page 
of whatever book we read become* laminoua with manifald 
sUusion. Every sentaoce is doubly significant, and tbe senw 
of our author is as broad as tbe world. We then see, what 
is alwajs true, that, as the leer*! hour of vision is short and 
me among heavy daja and months, so is its record, perchance, 
tbe least part of his volume. The ditceming will read, in 
bia Plato or Shakspeare, only that least part, — only tbe au- 
tbratic utterances of the oracle ; and all the rest he rejects, 
were it never m many times Plata's and Shalispeare's. 

Of course there is a portbn of reading quite indispensaUe 
to a wise man. History and exact science be must learn by 
laborioae reading. Colleges, in like maimer, have their io' 
. dispensable office, — to teach elements. But they iMa only 
highly serve us when they aim, DOttodrill, but to create ; when 
they gather from fer every ray of rarioua genius to their hoa- 
pitftble halls, and, by the concentrated Area, set the hearts of 
their youth on ftame. Thought and knowledge are natures 
in which apparatus and pretension avail nothing. Gowns, 
and pecuniary foundations, thoi^h of towns of gold, can never 
countervail the least sentence or syllable of wit. Forget this, 
and our American colleges will recede in their public im- 
portance, whilst they grow richer every year. 

III. There goes in the world a notion, that the schotu 
should be a recluse, a valetodinariaTi, — as unfit for any handi- 
work or public labour, as a penknife for an axe. The so-called 
" practical men " sneer at speculative men, as if, because ti»ey 
speculate or see, they could do nothing. I have heard it stud 
that the clergy, —who are always, more universally than any 
other class, the scholars of their day, — are adiiressed ss 
women ; that the roagh, spontaneous conversation of men 
they do not hear, but ouly a mincing and diluted speech. 
They are often virtually disfranchised; and, indeed, tbers 
are advocati's for their celibacy. As far as this is trua of tba 
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studious claues, it ia not just and wise. Action is with the 
scholar subordinate, hut it is essential. Without it, be is not 
yet man. Without it, thought can never ripen into truth. 
Whilst the world hangs before the eye as a clond of beaut;, 
we cannot even sea its beauty. Inaction is cowardice, but 
there can be no scholar without the heroic mind. The pre- 
amble uf thought, the transition through which it passes from 
the unconscious to the conscious, is action. Only so much do 
I know as I have lived. Instantly we know whose words 
are loaded with lite, and whose not. 

The world— this shadow of the soul, or other me, lies wide 
around. Its attractions are the keys which unlock my 
thoughts and make me acquainted with myself. I launch 
eagerly into this resounding tumult. I grasp the hands of 
those next me, and take my place in the ring to suffer and to 
work, taught by an instinct, that so shall the dumb abyss be 
vocal with speech. I pierce its order; I dissipate its fear; I 
dispose of it within the circuit of my expanding life. So 
much only of life as I know by experience, so much of the 
wilderness have I van<^uished, and planted, or so far have I 
extended mj being, my dominion. I do not see how any man 
can afford, for the sake of his nerves and his nap, to spare 
anj action in whiub he can partake. It is pearl* and rubies 
to bia discourse. Drudgery, calamity, eiaspemtioD, want, 
are instructors in eloquence and wisdom. The true echolar 
grudges every opportunity of action past by as a loss of power. 

It is the raw material out of which the intellect moulds 
her splendid products. A strange process too, this, by which 
experience is converted into thought, as a mulberry-leaf is 
converted into satin. The mauu&cture goes forward at all 

The actions and events of our childhood and youth are 
DOW matters of calmest observation. They lie like fair pic- 
tures in the air. Not so with our recent actions — with the 
business which we now have in hand. On this we are quite 
unable to speculate. Our aitections as yet circulate through it. 
We DO more feel or know it, than we feel the feet, or the 
hand, or the brain of our body. The new deed is yet a part 
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of life — rMiMiDi for ft Kme immersed in our nneonscions Hf^ 
In MJOM conteiDplati*e boor, it detaches itself from the life 
lilie A ripe fruit, to become ■ tbonght of tbe mind. InBtuitljr, 
it 11 niwii, tranifigiired ; tbe oomiptibla has pat on incor- 
rnplion. Alwa^ now it is an ol^ect of beauty, however base 
iU origin and oeighbourhood. Obserro, too, the impossibility 
of antedating this act. In its grub state, it ctuinot fly, it 
caonot ibine — it is a dall grab. But suddenly, without ob- 
■erration, tbe seltsune thing anfiirU beantiful wings, and is 
■n angel of wisdnin. So is there no tact, no event in oar 
private hiatory, which shall not, sooner or later, loM its ad- 
besive, inert form, and astonish us by aoaring from our body 
into the empjrean. Cradle and in&ncy, school and play- 
ground, tbe fear of boys, and dogs, and ferules, tbe loTC of 
little maidt and berries, and many another fact that once filled 
the whole aky are gone already ; friend and relative, profession 
and party, town and country, nation and world, must also 
soar and sing. 

Of coarse, he who has pnt forth his total strength in fit 
actions, has the richest return of wisdom. I will not shut 
myself out of this globe of action and transplant an oak into 
a flower'pot, there to hunger and pine ; nor trust the revenoe 
of some single faculty, and eihanst one vein of thought, moch 
like those Savoyards, who, getting their livelihood by carving 
shepherds, shepherdessee, and amoking Dutchmen for alt 
Europe, went ont one day to the mount^n to find stock, and 
discovered [bat they had whittled up the last of their pine 
trees. Authors we have, in numbers, who have written out 
their vein, and who, moved by a commendable prudence, sail 
for Greece or Palestine, follow the trapper into the prairie, or 
ramble round Algiers to replenish their merchantable stock. 

If it were only for a vocabulary the scholar would be 
covetous of action. Life is our dictionary, Years are well 
spent in country labours ; to town — in the insight into trades 
and manufactures ; in frank inCercoarte with many men and 
women ; in science ; in art ; to the one end of mastering in 
all their ^Is a language by which to illustrate and embody 
onr perceptiona. I learn immediately from any speaker bow 
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much he baa already lived, through the poverty or the splen- 
dour of his speech, Life lies behind us as the quarry from 
whence we get tiles and copestones for the mssonrj of to-day. 
ThU is the way to learn grammar. Colleges and books only 
copy the language which the field and the work-yard made. 

But the Hnal value of action, like that of books, and better 
than books, is, that it ia a resource. That great principle of 
Undulation in nature, that shows itself in the inspiring and 
expiring of the breath ; in desire and satiety ; in the ebb and 
flow of the sea ; in day and night ; in heat and cold ; and as 
yet more deeply ingrained in every atom and every fluid, ia 
known to us under the name of polarity — these " fits of easy 
transmission and reflection," as Newton called thecn, are the 
law of nature because they are the law of spirit. 

The mind now thinks ; now actsj and each fit roprodiices 
the other. When the artist has exhausted his materials, when 
the fancy no longer points, when thoughts are no longer ap- 
prehended, and books are a weariness — he has always the re- 
source to lite. Characteris higher than intellect. Thinking 
is the function. Living is the functionary. The stream re- 
treats to its source. A great soul will be strong to live, aa 
well as strong to think. Does be lack organ or medium to 
impart his truths ? He can still fall back on this' elemental 
force of living them. This is a total act. Thinking isa par- 
tial act. Let the grandeur of justice shine in hia affairs. Let 
the beauty of atfection cheer hialowly roof. Those "far from 
fame," who dwell and act with him, will feel the force of his 
constitution in the doings and passages of the day better than 
it can be measured by any public and designed display. Time 
shall teach him, that the scholar loses no hour whici) the man 
lives. Herein he unfolds the sacred germ of his inatinct 
screened from influence. What is lost in seenilineas is gained 
m strength. Not out of choee on whom systems of education 
have exhausted their culture, comes the helpful gisnt to de- 
stroy the old or to huild the new, but out of unhandselled 
savage nature, out of terrible Druids and Beraerkirs, come at 
last Alfred and Sbakspeare. 

I hear therefore with joy whatever is beginning to be said 
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of the di^itj u)d nececsity of Ubonr to everj citiEcn. Then 
u Tirtae yet in the ho« ind the ipade for lesmed as well as 
for nolMTiied haods. And labour i» everywhere wplcome; 
klwkyi we are invited to work ; only be this limitation ob- 
ier*ed, that a nun ihail not for the sake of wider actinty 
Mcrifice aay opinion to the popular j udgmentB and modes of 



I hare now spoken of the educattoD of the scholar by 
nature, bj boc^, and by action. It remains to saj- some- 
what of his duties. 

They are such as become Man Thinking. They may aJI 
be comprised in self-trust. The office of the scholar is to 
cheer, to nise, and to g^iide men by showing them facts 
amidst appearances. He plies the slow, unbonoured, and an- 
paid task of observation. Flimsteed and Herschel, !n their 
glazed olMervatories, may catalogue the stars with the praise 
of all men, and, the results being splendid and useful, honoor 
is sure. But he, in his private oUervatory, cataloguing ob- 
scure uid nebulous stars of the human mind, which as yet no 
man has thought of as such — watching days and months, 
sometimes, for a few facts ; correcting still his old records ; — 
must relinqoish display and immediate &me. In the long 
period of bis preparation, he must betray oflen an ignorance 
and shiftlessness in popular arts, incurring the disdain of the 
able, who shoulder him aside. Long he must stammer in his 
speech ; often forego the living for the dead. Worse yet, he 
must accept — how often 1 poverty and solitude. For the ease 
and pleasure of treading the old road, accepting the fashions, 
the education, the religion of society, he takes the cross of 
making his own, and, of course, the self- accusal ion, the faint 
heart, the frequent uncertainty and loss of time, which are 
the nettles and tangling vines in the way of the self-relying 
and self-directed; and the state of virtual hostility in which 
he seems to stand to society, and especially to educated 
society. For all this loss and scorn what ol^et f He is to 
find consolation in exercising the highest functions of human 
nature. Ho is one who raises himself from private considera- 
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tions, and breathes and lives on public andilliutrioiutbciiighU. 
He is the world's ej'e. He is the world'a heart. He is to 
resist the vulg&r prosperity that retrogrades ever to barbarism, 
by preserving and communicating heroic (entimenta, noble 
biographies, melodious verse, and the conclusioas of history. 
Whatsoever oraclea the human heart in all emergencies, in all 
solemn hours, hits uttered as its commentary on the world of 
actions — these he shall receive and impart. And whatsoever 
new verdict Reason from her inviolable seat pronounces on 
the passing men and eventa of to-daj — thb he shall hear and 
promulgate. 

These being his functions, it becomes him to feel all con£< 
dence in himself, and to defer never to the popular cry. He 
and he only knows the world. The world of any moment is 
the merest appearance. Some great decorum, some fetish of 
a government, some ephemeral trade, or war, or man, is cried 
up by half manlcind, and cried down by the other half, as if 
all depended on this particular up or down. The odds are 
that the whole question is not worth the poorest thought 
which the scholar has lost in listening to the controversy. 
Let him not quit his belief that a popgun is a popgun, though 
the ancient and honourable of the earth affirm it to be the 
crack of doom. In silence, in steadiness, in severe abstrac- 
tion, let him hold by himself ; add observation to observation, 
patient of neglect, patient of reproach ; and bide his own time, 
— happy enough, if be can satisfy himself alone, that this day 
he has seen something truly. Success treads on every right 
step. For the instinct is sure, that prompts him to tell his 
brother what he thinks. He then learns, that in going down 
into the secrets of his own mind, he has descended into the 
secrets of all minds. He learns that he who has mastered any 
law in his private thoughts, is master to that extent of all 
men whose language he speaks, and of all into wh(»e language 
his own can be translated. The poet, in utter solitude re- 
membering his spontaneous thoughts and recording them, is 
found to have recorded that, which tnen in " cities vast" Soi 
true for them also. The orator distrusts at first the fitoeas 
of his frank coDfessiona, — bis want of koowledge of the per- 
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MDf he addraues, — until be findi that be ia the coiuplemeiit 
of hii hMrecs ; — thai thry drink hU words because be fulfils 
for them their own nttore ; the deeper he dives into lii» 
printest, Hcretett pretentiiiient, to hii wonder he finds, Has 
ii the moat acceptable, most public, and nniverattllj true. The 
pw^e delight in it ; the better part of ever^r man feel*, Thu 
ii my music ; this is myself. 

In telf-tnut, all the rirtuea are comprehended. FreeshouM 
Ae scholar be, — free and brave. Free even to the definition 
of freedom, " without inj hindrance that does not arise oat 
of bia owo eonstitatioo." Brave ; for fear is a thing whidi 
a ■cholar hy his very fiiDction puts behind him. Fearalwajs 
tpringi frcnn ignorance. It is a shame to him if his trsnquil- 
litf, amid dapgeroos times, arise from the presumption, that, 
like children and women, his is ■ protected class ; or if be 
seek a temporarj peace b; the diversion of bis tbougbts from 
politics or vexed queations, hiding his bead like an ostrich in 
the flonering bnshes, peeping into microscopes, and turning 
rhymes, as a boy whistles to keep his courage up. So is the 
danger a danger still ; so is the fear worse. Manlike let him 
torn and ftee it Let him look into its eje and search its 
nature, inspect its origin, — see the whelping of this lion,— 
which lies uo great way back ; be will then find in himself a 
perfect comprehension of its nature and extent ; he will hare 
made his hands meet on the other. ude, and cmi henceforth 
defy it, and pass on superitH". The world is hit, wbo can see 
through it* pretension. What deafness, what stone-blind 
custom, what overgrown error yon behold, is there only by 
sufferance, — by your sufferance. See it to be a lie, and you 
have already dealt it its mortal blow. 

Yes, we are the cowed, — we the trustless. It is a mischiev- 
ous Dotion that we are come late into natare ; that the world 
was finished ft long time f^. As the world was plastic and fluid 
in the bands of God, so it is ever to so much of his attributes 
as we bring to it. To Ignorance and sin, it is flint They 
adapt themselves to it as tiiey may ; hut in prtqxirtion as a 
man ha* anything in him divine, the firmament flows before 
him and takes his signet and form. Not he is great who oaa 
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alter matter, but he who can alter my state of mind. Tbej are 
the kings of the world who gire the colour of their present 
thought to it]l nature and all art, and persuade men by [he cheer- 
ful serenity of their carrying the matter, that this thing which 
they do, is the apple which the ages have desired to pluck, now at 
last ripe, and inviCiug nations to the harvest. The great man 
tnaties the great thing. Wherever Macdonald sits, there is the 
head of the table. Linneeus makes botany the most alluring 
of studies, and wins it from the farmer and the herb-woman. 
Davy, chemistry ; and Cuvier, fossils. The day is always his, 
who works in it with serenity and great aims. The unstable 
estimates of men crowd to him whose mind is fitted with a 
truth, Ba the heaped waves of the Atlantic follow the moon. 

For this self-trust, the reason is deeper than can be fa- 
thomed, — darker than can be enlightened. I might not carry 
with me the feeling of my audience in stating mj own be- 
lief. But I have already shown the ground of my hope, in 
adverting to the doctrine that man is one. I believe man has 
been wronged ; he has wronged himself. He has almost lost 
the light, that can lead him back to his prerc^atives. Men 
are become of no account. Men in history, men in the world 
of to-day are bugs, are spawn, and are called " the mass " 
and " the herd." In a century, in a miilennium, one or two 
men ; that is to say, one or two approximations to the right 
state of every man. All the rest behold in the hero or the 
poet their own green and crude being, — ripened ; yes, and 
are content to be less, so tkai may attain to its full stature. 
What a testimony, ^fuU of grandeur, full of pity, is borne 
to the demands of his own nature, by the poor clansman, the 
poor partisan, who rejoices in the glory of his chief! The 
poor and the low find some amends to their immenso moral 
capacity, for their acquiescence in a political and social in- 
feriority. They are content to be brushed like flies from the 
path of a great person, so that justice shall be done b; him to 
that common nature which it is the dearest desireof all tosee 
enlarged and glorified. They sun themselves in the great 
man's light, and feel it to l>e their own element. They cast 
the dignity of maa from their dowotrod selves upon the 
z2 
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shouldm of a heto, tnd will perish to add one drop of blood 
to make that great heart beat, tboee ^ant sinews combat and 
ooaquer. He Uvea for ns, and we live in him. 

Men such at they are, very naturally seek money or power ; 
and power because it is ai good as money, — the " spoils," to 
called " of office." And ivhy not ? for tbey a^ire to tbe 
highest,*odthi«,ii:itbeiri1eep-wa!king, they dream is highest. 
Wake them, and they gball qait the faUe good and leap to the 
true, and leare governmenta t^ clerks and desks. This revo- 
lution is to be wrouglkt by tbe gradual domestication of tbe 
idea of Culture. Tbe main enterprise of tbe world for splen- 
donr, for extent, is the upbuilding of a man. Here are the 
materials ttrown along the ground. Tbe prirate life of one 
man shall be a more illustrious moDsrcby, — more fonnidabje 
to it* enemy, more sweet and serene in its influence to its 
friend, than any kingdom in history. For a man, rightly 
viewed, comprehendeth the particular natures of all men. 
Each philosopher, each bard, each actor, has only done for 
me, as by a delegate, what one day I can do for myself. The 
books which once we valued mora than the apple of the eye, 
we have quite exhausted. What is that but saying, that we 
have come up with the point of view which the universal 
mind took through the eyes of that one scribe ? we have been 
that man, and have passed on. First, one; then, another; 
we drain all cisterns, and, waxing greater by all these sup* 
plies, we crave a better and more abundant food. The man 
has never lived that can feed us ever. The human mind 
cannot be enshrined in a person, who shall set a barrier on 
any one side to this unbounded, unboundable empire. It is 
one central fire, which, flaming now out of the lips of Etna, 
lightens the capes of Sicily; and, now out of the throat of 
Vesuvius, tUuminatei the towers and vineyards of Ifaples. It 
is one light which beams out of a thousand stars. It ia ons 
■oul which animates all men. 

But I have dwelt perhaps tediously upon this abstraction 
of the Scholar. I ought not to delay longer to add what I 
have to say, of nearer reference to the time and to this 
country. 
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Historicftllj, there ia thought to be a difibrence in the 
ideas which predominate over auccesaive epochs, and there 
are data for marking the genius of the Classic, of the Ro- 
mantic, and now of the Reflective or Philosophical Age. 
With the views I have intimated of the oneness or the idea- 
titf of the mind through all indiviiluais, I do not much dwell 
on these differences. Di f&ct, I believe each individual passes 
through all three. The boy ia a Greek ; the youth, roman- 
tic ; the adult, reflective. I deny not, however, that a 
revolution in the leading idea may be distinctly eooi^ 

Our age ia bewailed as the age of Introversion. Must that 
needs be evil f We, it seems, are critical. We are embar- 
rassed with second thoughts. We cannot enjoy anything j<^ 
hankering to know whereof the pleasure consists. We are 
lined with eyes. We see with our feet. The time is infected 
with Hamlet's unhappineas — 

la it so bad then P Sight is the last thing to be pitied. 
Would we be bbnd ? Do we fear lest we should outsee Na- 
ture and God, and drink truth dry? I look upon the dis- 
content of the literary class, as a mere announcement of the 
fact, that they find themselves not in the state of mind of 
their fathers, and regret the coining state as untried ; as a 
boy dreads the water before he has learned that he can swim. 
If there ia any period one would desire to be bom in, — is it 
not the age of Revolution ; when tie old and the new stand 
side by side, and admit of being compared; when the ener- 
gies of all men are searched b; fear and by hope ; when the 
historic gloiiea of the old, can be compensated by the rich 
possibilities of the new era? This time, lilie all times, is a 
very good one, if we but know what to do with it 

I read with joy some of the auapicioua aigna of the coming 
days, as they glimmer already through poetry and art, 
through philosophy and science, through church and state. 

One of these signs is the fact, that the same movement 
which efibcted the eleratioD of what waa called the lowest 
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cl«u in the lUte, luamcd in liUratare a very marked and u 
bmign an upec-t. Instead of the sublime and ]:«aatiAil ; the 
near, tbe low, the common, was explored and poetised. That, 
which had been negligentlj trodden tinder foot by those who 
were hameasiog and provisioning themselves for Ion;; jout- 
aeyi ioto far coontiies, is suddenly found t« be richer tfaas 
all foreign parts. Tbe literature of the poor, the feelings of 
the child, the philosophy of the street, the meaning of house- 
hold life, are the topics of the time. It is a great stride. 
It u a sign, — is it not ? of new vigour, when the extremities 
are made active — when currents of wann life run into the 
handa and the feet. I ask not fur the great, the remote, tbe 
romantic ; what is doing in Italy or Arabia ; what is Greek 
art, or FroTenqal minstrelsy ; I embrace the common — I ex- 
plore and sit at the feet of the familiar— the low. Gire me 
inught into to-day, and yon may have the antique and future 
worlds. What would we really know the moaning of? The 
meal in the firkin ; the milk in the pan ; the ballad in tbe 
street ; the news of the boat ; the glance of the eye ; the fomi 
and the gait of the body; — show me the ultdmate reason of 
these matters ; show me the sublime presence of the highest 
spiritual cause lurking, as always it does lurk, in these 
suburbs and extremities of Xature ; let me see every trifle 
bristling with the polarity that ranges it inetantly on an 
eternal law ; and the shop, the plough, and the ledger, re- 
ferred to the like cause by which light uodulatee and poets 
sing;^ — and the world lies no longer a dull miscellany and 
lumber-room, but has form and order; there is no trifle; 
there is no pnizle ; but one design unites and animates the 
farthest pinnacle and the lowest trench. 

This idea has inspired the geniuB of Goldsmith, Burns, 
Cowper, and, in a newer time, of Goethe, Wordsworth, and 
Carlyle. This idea they have differently followed, and with 
various success. In contrast with their writing, the style of 
Pope, of Johnson, of Gibbon, looks cold and pedantic. This 
writing is blood-warm. Man is surprised to find that things 
near are not less beautiful and wondrous than things remote. 
The near eipluns the far. The drop is a small ocean. A man 
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is related to all nature. This perceptioa of the worth of the 
VHilgar is fruitful in discoreriea. Goethe, in this verj thing 
ike moat modem of the modariiB, has shown us, as none ever 
dtd, the genius of the ancients. 

There is one man of genius, who has done much for this 
philosophy of life, whose literary value has never yet been 
rightly estimated ; — Imeau, Emanuel Swedenborg. Themost 
iroi^nBtive of men, yet writing with the precision of a ma- 
thematician, he endeavoured to engraft a purely philosophical 
Ethics on the popular Christianity of hia time. Such an 
attempt, of course, must have difficulty, which no genius 
could surmount. But he saw and showed the connexion be- 
tween Nature and the affections of the soul. He pierced the 
emblematical or s[nritual character of the visible, audihle, 
tangible world. Especially did hia ahode-loving muse hover 
and interpret the lower parts of Nature ; he showed the mys- 
terious bond that allies moral evil to the fuul material forms, 
and has given in epical parables a theory of inaanity, of beasts, 
of unclean and fearful thinga. 

Another sign of our times, also marked by an analogous 
political movement, la the new importance given to the single 
person. Everything that tends to insulate the individual, — 
to surround him with barriers of natural respect, so that each 
man shall feel the world is his, and man shall treat with man 
as a sovereign state with a sovereign state — tends to true 
union as well as greatness. " I learned," said the metancboly 
Festaloizi, " that no man in God'a wide earth is either willing 
or able to help any other man." Hi^lp must come from the 
hoBom alone. The scholar is that man who must talce up into 
himself all the ability of the time, all the contributions of the 
past, all the hopes of the future. He must be a university 
of knowledges. If there be one lesson more than another, which 
should pierce his ear, it is. The world is nothing, the man is 
all ; in yourself is the law of all nature, and jou know not yet 
how a globule of sap ascends ,' in yourself slumbers the whole 
of Beoson ; it is for you to know all, it ia for you to dare alL 
JUr. President and Gentlemen, this confidence in the an- 
searched might of man belongs, by all motives, by kll pro- 
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pbecj, b7 all prepantion, to tbe AmeHcxn SeholBr. We have 
listened too long to tbe courtlr moses of Enn^. The sfnrit 
of the Americmn freenian is already siupecled to be timid, 
imitatire, tame. Public and private avarice malie the air we 
breathe thicli and fat. The Bcholar is decent, indolent, com- 
plaisBoL See alreadjr tbe trsgic consequence. The mind of 
this couutrj, taught to aim at low otgects, eshi opon tbeV. 
There is no work fi>r any hot the inddent and com- 
pIsiianL Yoang men of the Urest promise, who begio life 
Bpon our shores, inflated hj the mountain winds, shiued npon 
hy all the stars of God, 6nd the earth helow not in unison 
with these^ — but are hindered from action by the disgust 
which the principles on which business is managed inspire, 
and turn dmdgcs, or die of disgust, — sorae of them suicides. 
What is the remedy ? Thej did not yet lee, and thousands 
of yuung men as hopeful now crowding to the tnuTteis for 
the career, do not yet see, that, if the single man plsnt him- 
•elf indomitably on his instincts, and there abide, the huge 
world will come round to him. Patience — patience; — with 
tbe shades of all the good and great for company ; and lor 
solace, the perspectireof jour own infinite lifb ; and for work, 
the study and the communication of principles, tbe making 
those instincts prevalent, the convention of the world. Is it not 
the chief disgrace in the world, not to be a unit; — not to be 
reckoned one character ; not to yield that peculiar fruit which 
each man was created to hear, but to he reckoned in tbe 
gross, in the hundred, or the thousand, of the party, the sec- 
tion, to which we belong; and our t^nion predicted geo- 
graphically, as ^ north, or the south f Not so, hrotbera 
and friends, — please God, ours shall not be so. We will walk 
on our own feet; we will work with our own hands ; we will 
speak our minds. Then shall roan be no longer a name tor 
pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. The dread of 
man and the love of man shall be a wall of defence and a 
wreath of joy around alt. A nation of men will Ibr the first 
tune exist, because each tielieves himself inspired by tho 
IMvineBoul which also inspire all men. 
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Gestlemen, 

Let us exchange congnitulattonii on the enjoyments and the 
promises of this day and this hour. A literary anniversary 
U a celebration of the intellect, and so the inlet of a grea" 
force into the assembly of the learned, and through them into 
the world. The land we live in has no interest bo dear, if it 
knew its want, as the fit consecration of days of reason and 
thought. Where there is no vision, the people perish. The 
scholars ai« the priesta of that thought which establishes the 
foundations of the earth. No matter what is their special 
work or profession, they stand for the spiritual interest of 
the world, and it ia a common calamity if they neglect their 
post in a country where the material interest is so predomi- 
nant as it is in America. We hear something too much of 
the results of machinery, commerce, and the useful arts. We 
are a puny and a fickle folk. Avarice, hesitation, and follow- 
ing, are our diseases. The rapid wealth which hundreds in 
the community acquire in trade, or hy the incessant expan- 
sions of our population and arts, enchants the eyta of all the 
rest; the luck of one is the hope of thousands, and the proi- 
imity of the bribe acta like the neighbourhood ofa gold mine 
to impoverish the farm, the achool, the church, the house, 
and the very body and feature of man. 

I do not wish to look with sour aspect at the industrious 
manufacturing village, or the mart of commerce. I love ths 
music of the water-wheel ; I value the railway ; I feel tha 
pride which the sight of a ship inspires ; I look on trade and 
every mechanical crajl: as education also. But let me dis- 
criminate what is precious herein. There is in each of thesA 
works one act of invention, one intellectual step, or short 
series of steps taken ; that act or step is tlie spiritoal act ; all 
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tha ntt ii mere repetition of the ume a thoossnd tines. 
And I will not be deceived into tdmiring the routine of 
handicrafts aod mechanics, how splendid soever the reaok, 
■nj more thoQ I admire the routine of the acholars or clerical 
claia. That splendid results ensue from the labours of stupid 
men, is the fruit of higher Una than their will, and the 
routine ii not to be praised for it. I would not haie the 
labourer sscrificed to the splendid result, — I would not have 
the labourer sacrificed to my convenience and pride, nor to 
that of a great class of such as me. Let there be worse 
cotton and better men. Tbe weaver should not be bereaved 
of that nobilit; which comes from the superioritj to hia 
work, and the knowledge that the product or the skill is a 
momentarj end of no value, except so lar as it embodies his 
spiritual prerogatives. If I see nothing to admire in tbe 
unit, shall I admire a million units f Men stand in awe of 
the city, but do not honour any individual citizen ; and are 
cuntiaually yielding to this dazzling result of numbers, that 
which they would never yield to the solitary example of any 

Whilst, therefore, the multitude of men live to degrade 
each other, and give currency to desponding doctrinei, lJ>e 
scholar must be a bringer of hope, and must reinforce man 
aguntt himself. I sometimes believe that our literary anni- 
versaries will presently assume a greater importance, as the 
eyes of men open to their capabilities. Here, a new &et of 
distinctions, a new order of idea*, prevail. Here, we a«t a 
bound to the respectability of wealth, and a bound to the pre- 
tensions of the taw and the church. The bigot must cease to 
he a bigot to-day. Into our charmed circle, power cannot 
enter; and the sturdiest defender of existing institutions feela 
the terrific inflammability of this air which condenses heat 
in every corner that may restore to the elements tbe fabrics 
of ages. Nothing solid is secure ; everything tilts and rocks. 
Even the scholar is not safe ; he too is searched and revised. 
Is his learning dead r Is he living in his memory? The 
power of mind is not mortification, hut life. But come forth, 
thou curious child I hither, thou loving, all-hc^ing poet I 
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hither, thou tender, doubting heart, who hast not jet fonnd 
aoj place in the world's market fit for thee ; anj wares which 
thou couldat buj or «ell, — so large is thj love and ambition, 
— thine aod not theirs is the hour. Smo'ith thj brow, and 
hope and love on, for the kind heaven justifies thee, and the 
whole world feela that thou only art in the right. 

We ought to celebrate this hour bj expressions of manly 
joy. Not thanks, not prayer, seem ijuite the highest or truest 
name for our communication with the infinite, — but glad and 
conspiring reception, — reception that becomes giving in its 
turn, as the receiver is only the All-Giver in part and in in- 
fancy. I cannot, — nor can any man, — speak precisely of 
things so sublime, but it seems to me, the wit of man, his 
strength, bis grace, his tendency, hia art, ia the grace and 
the presence of God. It is beyond explanation. When all 
is said and done, the rapt eaint is found the only logician. 
Not exhortation, not argument beoomes our lips, but pseans 
of joy and praise. But not of adulation ; we are too nearly 
related in die deep of the mind to that we honour. It is 
God in us which checks the language of petition by a grander 
thought. In the bottoni of the heart, it is said, " I am, and 
by me, O child I this fiur body and world of thine stands 
and grows. I am : all things are mine : and all raine are 

The festival of the intellert, and the return to its source, 
cast a strong light on the always interesting topics of Man 
and Nature. We are forcibly reminded of the old want. 
There is no man ; there hath never been. The Intellect still 
asks that a man may be born. The flame of life flickers 
feebly in human breaJits. We demand of men a richness and 
universality we do not find. Great men do not content us. 
It is their solitude, not their force, that makes them con- 
spicuous. There is somewhat indigent and tedious about 
them. Thej are poorly tied to one thought. If ihey are 
prophets, they are egotists; if polite and various, they are 
shallow. How tardily men arrive at any thought ! how tar- 
dily they pass from it to another thought I The crystal 
sphere of thought is as coocentrioal as the geological struo- 
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ture of the globe. As all our soib and roclis lie in strata, 
concentric strata, so do all mea'i thinkings run laterally, never 
vertically. Here comes by a great inquisitor with auger and 
plumb-line, and will bore an Artesian well through all onr 
conventions and tbeoriea, and pierce to the core of things. 
But at soon as he probes one cniat, behold gimblet, plumb- 
line, and philosopher, all take a lateral direction, in spite of 
all resistance, as if some strong wind took erervthing off its 
feet, and if you come month after month to see what pro- 
grest our reformer hns made, not an inch has he pierced, — 
you still find him with new words in the old place, floatinjf 
about in new parts of the same old vein or crust. The new 
book says, "I will give you the key to Nature," and we ex- 
pect to go like a thunderbolt to the centre. But the thunder 
is a surface phenomeTion, makes a skin-deep cut, and so does 
the s^e. The wedge turns out to be a rocket. Thus a man 
lasts but a very little while, fur his monomania becomes in- 
suppurtably tedious in a few months. It ia so with erery 
book and person : and jet — and — yet— we do not take up a 
new book, or meet a new man, without a pulse-beat of expec- 
tation. And this discontent with the poor and pinched result, 
this invincible hope of a more adequate interpreter, is the sure 
prediction of his advent. 

In the absence of man we turn to nature, which stauda 
next. In the divine order, intellect is primary ; nature, 
secondary : it is the memory of the mind. That which once 
existed in intellect as pure law, has now taktn body as Na- 
ture. It eii^tfd alreaily in the mind in solution : now, it has 
been precipilat<^d, and the bright sediment is the world. We 
can never be quite strangers or inferiors in nature. We are 
parties to its existence ; it is flesh of our flesh, and bane of 
our bone. But vfe no longer hold it by the hand: we have 
lost our miraculous power : our arm is no more as strong as 
the frost ; nor our will equivalent to gravity and the elective 
attractions. Yet we can use Nature ai a convenient standani, 
and the met«r of our rise and fall. It has thisadrantage ass 
witness, — it will not lie, it cannot be debauched. When nan 
curses. Nature still testifiea to truth and love. We may, 
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therefora, safely study the mind id Nature, because we cannot 
steadily gaze od it ID niad ; bs we eiplore tbe face of the 
sun in a pool, when our ejes cannot brook his direct apleu- 

It teems to me, therefore, that it were some suitable poan, 
if we should piously celebrate ,this hour by exploring the 
melkod nf Nature. Let U9 see that, as nearly as we can, and 
try how far it is transferable to the literary life. Every 
earnest glance we give to the realities around ua, with intent 
to learn, proceede from a holy impulse, and is really songs of 
praise. What difference can it make whether it take the 
shape of exhortation, or of passionate exclamation, or of 
scientific statement f These are forma merely. Through 
them we express, at last, the &ct, that God has done thus or 

In treating a subject so large, in which we must necea- 
sarily appeal to the intuition, and aim much more to suggest, 
than to describe, 1 know it is not easy to speak with the pre- 
cision attainable on topics of less scope. I have no taste for 
partial statements : they disgust ma also. I do not wish, in 
attempting to paint a man, to describe an air-fed, anim- 
paasioned, impossible ghost. My eyes and ears are lerolted 
by any neglect of the physical facts, the limitations of man. 
And yet one who conceives the true order of Nature, and 
beholds the visible as proceeding from the invisible, cannot 
state his thought, without seeming to those who study the 
physical laws, to do them »ome injustice. There is an in- 
trinsic defect in the organ. Langu^e overstates. State- 
ments of the infinite ars usually felt to be unjust to the 
finite, and blasphemous. Empedoclea undoubtedly spoke a 
truth of thought, when he said, " I am God ;" bat the mo- 
ment it was out of his mouth, it became a lie to the ear ; and 
the world revenged itself for the seeming arrogance, by the 
good story about his shoe. How can 1 hope fur better hep 
in my attempts to enunciate spiritual facts? Thus only; 
as &r as I share the influx of truth, so far shall I be felt by 
etery true person to say what is just. 

Tbe method of Nature : who could ever analyze it ? That 
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mahing BtreBm will not itop to be observed. We can never 
gUTprue Nature in % corner ; never find the end of a thread ; 
never tell where to «et the first stone. The bird hastes to 
lay ber e^ : the egg haitena to be a bird. The wholenesl 
we admire in the order of the world, is the result of infinite 
distribution. Ita arooothneis is the (mootbness of the pitch 
of the cataract. Its permanence is a perpetnal inchotttioD. 
Every natural fact ii an emanation, and that from which it 
emanates is an emanatdoo also, and from every emanatioa H 
a new emanation. If anything could stand still, it wonld 
be cruslied and dissipated by the torrent it resisted, and if it 
were a mind, would be crazed ; u insane penons are Aom 
who hold fast to one thought, and do not flow with the course 
of Nature. Not the cause, but an ever novel effect. Nature 
descends always from above. It u nnbrolien obedience. The 
beauty of these IWr otyects is imported into them from » 
inetaphyucal and eternal spring. In all animal and vege- 
table forms, the physiologist concedes that no chemistry, so 
mechanics can account for the facts, bat a myiterious prin- 
ciple of life must be assumed, which not only inhabits the 
organ, but makes the organ. 

How silent, bow spAcions, what room for all, yet without 
place to bsert an atom, — in graceful succession, in equal 
fiilness, in balanced beauty, the dance of the hours goes fur- 
ward still. Like an odour of incense, like a strain of music, 
like a sleep, it is ineiact and boundless. It will not be dis- 
sected, nor unravelled, nor shown. Away, profane philo- 
sopher 1 seekest thou in Nature the cause ? This refers to 
that, and that to the next, and the neit to the third, and 
everything refers. Thon must ask in another mood, thoa 
must feel it and love it, thou must behold it in a spirit m 
grand as that by which it exists, ere thou canst know the 
law. Known it will not be, bnt gladly beloved and eil- 

The simnltaneous life throughout the whole body, the equal 
serving of tnnnmerable ends without the least emphasis or 
preference to any, but the steady degradation of each to the 
auocBss of all, allows the understanding no place to work. 
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Kature can only be cimceived as existing to a universal bii<1 
not to B particular end, to a universe of ends, and not to one, 
— a work of eotaay, to be represented by a circular move- 
ment, as intention might be signified by a straight line of 
definite length. Each effect strengthens every other. There 
ia no revolt in all tbe kingdoms from the commonvreal : no 
detachment of an individual. Hence the catholic character 
which makes every leaf an exponent of the world. When vve 
behold the landscape in a poetic spirit, we do not reckim in- 
dividuals. Nature knows neither palm nor oak, hut only 
vegetable life, which sprotita into foreats, and festoons the 
globe with a garland of grass and vines. 

That no single end may be selected, and Nature judged 
thereby, appears from tliis, that if man himself be considered 
as the end, and it be assumed that the final cause of the world 
is to make holy, or wise, or beautiful men, we see that it has 
not succeeded. Read alternately in natural and in civil his- 
tory, a treatise of astronomy, for example, with a volume of 
French Maaoiret pour tervir. When we have spent our 
wonder in computing this wasteful hospitality wiUi which 
boon Nature turns oS new firmaments without end into her 
wide common, as fast as the madrepores make coral, — suns 
and planels hospitable to souls, — and then shorten the sight 
to look into this court of Louis Quatorze. and see the game 
that b played there, — duke and marshal, ahb^ and madame, 
— a gambling-table where each is laying traps for the other, 
where the end is ever by some lie or fetch to outwit your 
rival, and ruin him with this solemn fop in wig and stars, — 
the king ; one can hardly help asking if this planet is a fiur 
specimen of the so generous astronomy, and if so, whether 
the experiment have not &iled, and whether it be quit« wortb 
while to make more, and glut the innocent space with so poor 
an article. 

I think we feel not much otherwise, if, instead of beholding 
foolish nations, we take the great and wise men, the eminent 
souls, and narrowly inspect their biography. None of them 
seen by himself— and his performance compared with his 
promise or idea, will jostify tbe cost of that eocrmoos appa- 
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ratiu of nwwisbir which thu spotted and defective pen(«t wm 
at tut prociured. 

To quMtioM of thia lort, Nature Mpliea, " I grow, I grow," 
All ia nascent, infant. When we are dizzied with the arith- 
metic of the aavaat toiling to compote the length of her line, 
the return of her curve, we are steadied b^ the percepticu 
that a great deal i* doing ; that all seems just begun ; remote 
wms are in active accomplishment. We can point nowhere 
to an jching final i hut tendency appears on al) handa : planet, 
■ysteiD, constellation, total Nature is growing like a field of 
msiie in July ; is becoming somewhat else ; is in np\d 
metamorpboiis. The embryo does not more strive to he man 
than yonder bnrr of light we call a nehala tends to lie a ring, 
a comet, a globe, and parent of new stars. Why should not, 
then, these messieurs of Venailtes strut and plot fur tabou- 
rets and ribbons, for a season, without prejudice to their 
faculty to run on bettt-r errands by-and-by ? 

But Nature seems further to reply, " I have ventured so 
great a stake as my success in no single creature. I havs 
not yet arrived at any end. The gardener aims to produce » 
fine peach or pear, but my aim is the health of the whole 
tree, — root, stem, leaf, flower, and seed, — and by no means 
the pampering of a monstrous pericarp at Hie expense of all 
the other functions." 

In short, the spirit and peculiarity of that impression Na- 
ture makes on us is this, that it does not eiist to any one or 
to any nnmher of particular ends, but to numberlessand end- 
leas benefit ; that there is in it no private will, no rebel leaf 
or limb, hut the whole is oppressed by one superincumbent 
tendency, obeys that redundancy or excess of life which in 
conscious beings we ca'l eeitaty. 

With this conception of the genins or method of Nature, let 
us go bsck to man. It is true he pretends to give account of 
himself to himaelf, but, al the last, what has he to recite but 
the fact that there is a Life not to be described or known 
otherwise than by poasesaion ? What account can be given 
of his euence, more than to il icat to bet Tbe royal reason, 
the Grace of God seems the only description of our mulliform 
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but ever ideDtical fact. There ia virtue, there is genius, 
there is success, or there U not. There is the incoming or 
reccing of God : that is all we c&n affirm ; and we can show 
ndther how nor why, Self-acousation, remorse, and' ihe 
didactic morals of self-denial and strife with ain, is a view we 
are constrained by our cnnatjtntion to take of the fiict seen 
from the platform of action ; but seen from the platform of 
intellection, there is nothing Ibr^ but praise end wonder. 

The lact of facta is the termination of the world in a mun. 
This appears to be the last victory of intelligence. The uni- 
Tersal does not attract us until housed in an individual. Who 
heeds the waste abyss of possibility f The ocean is every- 
where the same, but it has no character until seen with the 
shore or the ship. Who would value any number of railes irf 
Atlantic brine bounded by lines of latitude and longitude ? 
Confine it by granite rocks, let it wash a shore where wise 
men dwell, and it is filled with etpressiou ; and the point of 
greatest interest is where the land and water meet. So must 
we admire in man, the form of the formless, the concentra- 
tion of the vast, the house of reason, the cave of memory. 
See the play of thoughts I what nimble gigantic creatures are 
these ! what saurians, what pslaiotheria shall be named with 
tliese agile movers I The great Pan of old — who was clothed 
in a leopard skin to signify the beautiful variety of things, 
and the firmament, bis coat of stars — was but the representa- 
tive of thee, O rich and variouH Man I tbon palace of sight 
and sound, carrying in thy seuses the morning and the night 
and the unfiitbomable galaxy ; in thy brun, the geometry of 
the city of God ; in thy heart, the bower of love and the 
realms of right and wrong. An individual man is a fruit 
which it cost all the foregoing ages to form and ripen. He 
is strong, not to do, %ut to live ; not in faia arms, but in his 
heart ; not as an agent, but as a fact. The bistory of the 
genesis, or the old mythology, repeats itself in the experience 
of every child. Re too is a demon or god thrown into a par- 
ticular chaos, where he strives ever to lead things from dis- 
order into order. Each individual soul is such, in virtue of 
its being a power to translate the world into some particulal 
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UnfftMge of iU own ; if Dot ioto a picture, a itatue, or a 
dance, — why, then, into & tnde, an art, a science, a mode of 
liring, a conveisation, a character, an influence. You admin 
pictures ; bat, it i« aa impoauhle for you to paint a right pic- 
ture, M for gnu to bear aj^tle*. But when the genins 
comes, it makes fingvn : it is pliancy, and Che power of trans- 
ferring the affiur in the street into oils and colours. Raphael 
must be boni, and SalTstor must be bom. 

There is no attractiveDeas like that of a new man. The 
sleepy nations are occupied with their political routine- Eng- 
land, France, and America read Parliamentary debates, which 
DO high genius DOW enliTeus ; and nobody nill read them who 
tnuts bis own eye : only they who are deceived by the po- 
polar repetition of distinguished names. But when Napoleon 
unrols his map, the eye u commiuided by original power. 
When Chatham leads the debate, men may well listen, be- 
cause they must listen. A man, a personal Bscendancy,is the 
only great phenomena. When Nature has work to be done, 
she create* a genius to do it. Follow the great man, and you 
shall see what the world has at heart in these ages. There ia 
no omen like that. 

But what strikes us in the fine genius is that which belongs 
of right to every one. Let us speak plainly and with no 
false humility. The humility which is the ornament of man 
in the presence of the ideal good and iiur, is not to cloud lus 
perception of that energy which he is. A roan ahould know 
himself for a necessary actor. A link was wanting between 
two craving parts of Nature, and he was hurled into being aa 
the bridge oter that yenning need, the mediator betwixt two 
else un marriageable facts. His two parents held each of one 
of the wants, and the union of foreign constitutions in bim 
enables him to do gladly and gracefully what the assembled 
human race could not have snfGced to do. He knows his 
own materials ; everywhere he applies himself to hia work; 
he cannot read, he cannot think, he cannot look, but he 
unites the hitherto separated strands into a perfect cord. What 
are the thoughts we utter but the reason of our incarnation ? 
To utter these thoughts we took flesh, misuonariee of the 
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everlasting word which will be spoken. Should not a man 
be sacred to himself and to men ? la it for bim to aocount 
himself cheap «nd superfluous, or to linger by the wnj-aide 
for opportunities F Did he not come into being because 
aometbing muat be done which he and no other is and doea ? 
If odIj he ieti, the world will be visible enough. He need 
not studj where to stand, nor to put things in favourable 
lights J in him is the light, — IVom him all thi ngs are to their 
centre illuminated. What patron shall he aalt for employment 
and reward? Hereto was he born, to deliver the thought 
of his heart from the universe to the universe, to do an office 
which Kature could not forego, nor he be discharged from 
rendering, and then immerge again into the holy silence and 
eternity out of which as a man he arope. God is rich, and 
many more men than one he harbours in his bosom, biding 
theirHime and tiie needs and the beauty of all. Is not this 
the theory of every man's genius or faculty? Why then 
goest thou as some Boswell or listeoing worshipper to this . 
saint or to that ? That is the only leae- majesty. Here art 
thou with whom so long the universe travailed in Ubour ; 
darest thou think meanly of thyself whom the stalwart Fate 
brought forth to unite his ragged sides, to shoot the gulf, — to 
reconcile the irreconcilable P 

Whilst a necessity ao great caused the man to elbt, fais 
health and erectnesa consist in the fidelity with which he 
transmits influences from the vast and universal to the point 
on which his genius can not. The ends are momentary ; they 
are vents for the current of inward life which increases aa it 
is spent. A man's wisdom is to know that all ends are mo- 
mentar}', that the beat end must instantly be superseded by a 
better. But there is a miscbtevoua tendency in him to trans- 
fer his thought from the life to the ends, to quit his agency, 
and rest in his acts : the tool runs away with the workman, 
the human with the divine. I conceive a man as always 
spoken to from behind, and unable to turn his bead and see 
the speaker. In ell the millions who have heard the voice, 
none ever saw the faae. As children in their play run behind 
each other, and seize one by the ears and make him walk 
aa2 
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beforo them, io is the spirit our nnseeii pilot. That well- 
IcDOwn voice speaka io all languages, governs alt laea, aod 
none ever caDght * glimpse of its form. If the man will exMtlj 
ohe; it, it will adopt him, ao that he shall not aoy longer 
separate it from himself in his thought; he shall seem to be 
it — he shall be it. If he listen with insatiable ears, richer 
and greater wi»dom is taught him, the sound swells to a 
ravishing muiic, he is bortie away as with a flood, he bec<Hnes 
careless of his food and of his house ; be is the fool of ideas, 
and leads a heavenly life. But if his eye is set on the things 
to be done, and not on the truth that is still taught, and for 
the take of which the things are to be done, then the voice 
grows faint, and at last is but a humming in hia ears. Bis 
health and greatness consist in bis being the channel through 
which heaven flows to earth, in short, in the fiilaeas in which 
an ecitatical state lakes place in him. It is pitiful to be an 
artiit, when, by forbearing ,to be artists, we night be vessels 
. filled with the Divine overflowings, enriched by the circula- 
tions of omniscience and umnipresence. Are there not mo> 
ments in the history of heaven when the human race was not 
counted by individuals, but was only the influenced, waa God 
in distribution, God rushing into multiform benefit? It is 
sublime to receive, sublime to love; but this lust of imparting 
as from u*, — this desire to be loved, the wish to be recognised 
as individuals, is finite — comea of a lower strain. 

Shall I say, then, that, as far as we can trace the natural 
histoTj of the soul, its healA consists in the fulness of its re- 
ception,— call it piety, call it veneration,— in the fact that 
enthiuiaam is organised therein. What is best in an; work 
of art, but that part which the work itself aeems to require 
and do; that which the man cannot do agun, that which flowa 
from the hour and the occasion, like the eloquence of men in 
a tumultuous del>at« ? It was always the theory of literature, 
that the word of a poet was authoritative and final. He was 
supposed to be the month of a Divine wisdom. We rather 
envied his circumstance than his talent. We too could have 
gladly prophesied standing in that place. We so qnota our 
Scriptures; and the Greeks bo quoted Homer, Theognis, 
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9 receded out of mo-; 
t had poets. When- 
ever they appear, they will redeem their own credit. 

l^iis ecstatical state seems to cause a regard to the whole, 
and not t« the parts ; to the c&ase, and not to the ends ; to 
the tendency, and not to the act. It respects genius, and not 
talent ; hope, and not posaession ; the anticipation of all things 
by the intellect, and not the history itself; art, and not woTks 
of art; poetry, and not experiment t virtue, and not duties- 
There is no office or t^inction of man but is rightly dis- 
charged by this divine method, and nothing that is not noxioui 
to him if detached from its unirersal relations. Is it his 
work in the world to study Nature, or the lawsof the worldP 
Let him beware of proposing to himself any end. Is it for 
use? Nature is debased, as if (»ie looliing at the ocean can 
remember only the price of fish. Or is it for pleasure? he 
is mocked: there is a cerE^n infatuating air in woods and 
mountains which draws on the idler to want and misery. 
There is something social and intrusive in the nature of all 
tilings ; they seek to penetrate and overpower each the nature 
of every other creature, and itself alone in all modes and 
throughout space and spirit to prevail and possess. Every 
star in heaven is discontented and insatiable. Gravitation 
and chemiatry cannot content them. Ever they woo and 
court the eye of every beholder. Every man who comes 
into the world they seek to fascinate and possess, to pass into 
his mind ; for they desire to republish themselves, in a more 
delicate world than that they occupy. It is not enough that 
they are Jove, Mars, Orion, and the North Star, in the gra- 
vitating firmament; they would haie such poets as Newton, 
Herschel, and Laplace, that they may re-exist and re-appear 
in the finer world of rational souls, and fill that realm with 
tiieir &me. So is it with all immaterial objects. These 
beoutiAiI basilisks set their brute glorious eyes on the eye of 
every child ; and, if they can, cause their nature to pass 
^trough his wondering eyes into him ; and so all things are 

Therefore man must be on his guard agMiist this cup ot 
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cnchaDtmenti, and ronst look at Nature witb a snperDatiml 
eye. By piety alone — by conveisiiig with the canae of Ifa- 
tUT« — it be ufe and commands it. And because all know- 
ledge is aaaimilation to the object of knowledge, as the powN 
or genius of Nature is ecstatic, lo mnat its science or the 
descriptiiHi of it be. Tbe poet must be a rh^odist : bii 
iDspiTation a aort of bright casualty : bis will in it only tbe 
surrender of will to tbe Universal Power, which will not be 
■een &ce to face, but must ba received and sympathetically 
known. It is remarkable that we have out of the deeps of 
antiquity in the oracles ascribed to tbe half fabulous 2hroaster, 
a statement of this fiict, which every lover and seeker of truth 
will rccog^iise. "It is not proper," said Zoroftsler, "to un- 
derstand the Intelligible with vehemence, bnt if jou incline 
jour mind, you will apprehend it: not too earnestly, bat 
bringing a pure and inquiring eye. You will not underata&d 
it as when understanding some particular thing, hut with tbe 
flower of the mind. Things divine are not attaiiiaUe by 
mortals who nndentaod sensual things, bnt only the li^^t- 
anned arrive at the summit." 

And because ecstasy is the law and cause of Nature, there- 
fore you cannot interpret it in too high and deep a sense. 
Nature represents tbe best meaning of the wisest man. Does 
the sunset landscape seem to you the palace of Friendship, — 
those purple skies and lovely waters tbe amphitheatre dressed 
and gamiiibed only for the exchange of thought and love of 
the purest souls ? It U that. All the other meanings which 
base men have put on it are conjectural and false. You can- 
not bathe twice in tbe same river, said Heraelitus ; and I add, 
a man never sees tbe same object twice : with his own en- 
largement, the object acquires new aspects. 

Does not the same law hold for virtue? It is vitiated by 
too much will. He who aims at progress, should aim at an 
infinite, not at a special benefit. The reforms whose lame 
now dlis the land with Temperance, Anti-Slarery, Non-B«- 
sistance. No Government, Equal Labour ; tair and generon* 
as each appears, are poor bitter things when prosecuted tat 
themselves as an end. To every rejbrm, in proportion to it* 
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euergj, early disgusts are incident; bo th&t the disciple is 
surprised at the »ery hour of his first triumphs, with chagrins 
aod sickness, atid a general distrust : so tlut be shuns hii 
associates, hates the eoterprise which lately seemed so fur, 
and meditates to cast himself into the arms of that society and 
manner of life which he had newly abandoned with so much 
pride and hope. Is it that he attached the value of virtue to 
some partioular practices, as, the denial of certain appetites 
in certwn specified indulgences, and, afterward, allowing the 
soul to depart, found himself stiill as wicked and as far from 
happiness in that abstinence, as he had been in the abuse F 
But the soul can be appeased not by a deed, but by a ten- 
dency. It is in a hope that she feels her wings. You shall 
love rectitude, and not the disuse of money or the avoidance 
of trade : an unimpeded mind, and not a monkish diet ; sym- 
pathy and usefulness, and not hoeing or coopering. Tell roe 
not how great your project is, or how pure, — the civil libera- 
tion of the world, its conversion into a Chriatian church, the 
establishment of public education, cleaner diet, a new division 
of labour and of laud, laws of love tor laws of property ; — I 
say to yoa plainly, there is no end to which your practjcsl 
faculty can aim, so sacred or so large, that, if pursued for 
itself, will not at last become carrion and an otSsnce to the 
ncttril. The iniaginative faculty of the soul must be fed with 
objeota immense and eternal. Your end should be one inap- 
prehensible to the senses : then will it be a god always ap- 
proached — never touched ; always giving health. A man 
adorns himself with prayer and love aaan aim adorns an action. 
What is strong but goodness, and what is energetic bat the pre- 
sence of a brave man ? The doctrine in vegetable physiology 
of the pretenee, or the general influence of any substance over 
and above its chemical influence, as of an alkali or a living 
plant, is more predicable of man. You need not speak to roe, 
I need not go where you are, that you should exert magnet- 
ism on me. Be you only whole and sufficient, and I shall 
feel you in every part of my life and fortune, and I can as 
easily dodge the gravitation of the globe as escape your in- 
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But there are other eumplM of thb total and supreme in- 
fluence, besides Nftture «ad the coQscience. "Fnnn the 
poisonous tree, the world," »a,j the Brahmins, "two species 
of fruit are produced, Bweet as the waters of life. Lore or the 
socie^ of beautiful souls, and Poetrj', whose taste is like the 
immortal juice of Vishnu." What is Love, and why is it the 
chief ^ood, but because it is an overpowering eatbusiasm ? 
Never self-possessed or prudent, it is all abandonment. It is 
not a certun admirable wisdom, preferable to all cither adran- 
tages, and whereof alt otben are onlj secondaries and indem- 
nities, because this is that ia which the individual is no longer 
his own fboliab master, hut inhales au odorous and celestial 
ur, is wnpt round with awe of the object, blending tor the 
time that object with the real and only gtN>d, and consults 
every omen in Nature with tremulous interest. When we 
speak trulj, — is not he only unhappy who is not in love ? his 
fimcied freedom and self-rule — is it not so much death ? He 
who is in love is wise, and is becoming: wiser ; seeth newly 
every time he looks at the object beloved, drawing (toia it 
with his eyes and bis mind those virtues which it posseases. 
Therefore, if the object be not itself a living and expanding 
Boul, he presently eihausta it. But the love remains in his 
mind, and the wisdom it brought him j and it craves a new 
and higher object. And the reason why all men honour 
love, is because it looks up and not down ; aspires and a<A 
despairs. 

And what is Genius but Sner love, a love impersonal, a 
love of the flower and perfection of things, and a deure to 
diBW a new picture or copy of the same P It looks to the 
cause and life ; it proceeds from within outward, whilst Talent 
goes from without inward. Talent finds its models and 
methods and ends in society, exists for exhihition, and goes to 
the soul only for power to work. Genius is its own end, and 
draws its means, and the style of its architecture, from witMn, 
going abroad only for audience and spectators, as we adapt 
our voice and phrase to the distance and character of the ear 
we speak to. All your learning of all literatures would nsTer 
enable jou to antioipate one of its thoughts or exprenioDa, 
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and jet each is natural and familiar aa houi^ehold words. 
Here about us coils for ever the ancient enigma, bo old, and 
BO unutterable. Behold I there is the sun, and the rain, and 
the roclis : the old san, the old stones. How easy were it to 
describe all this fitly : yet no word can pass. Nature is a 
mute, and mun, her articulate speaking brother — lol healsoU 
a mute. Yet when Genius arrives, its speech is like a river, 
it has no straining to describe, more than there is struning 
in Nature to exist. When thought is best, there is most of 
it. Genius sheds wisdom like perfume, and advertises ua that 
it flows out of a deeper source than the tbregoing silence, that 
it knows so deeply and speaks so musically, because it is itself 
a mutation of the thing it describes. It is sun, and moon, and 
wave, and fire, in music, as astronomy is thought and harmony 

What is all history but the work of ideas i a record of the 
incomputable energy which his infinite aspirations infuse into 
man f Has anything grand or lasting been done ? Who did 
it ? Plainly not any man, bnt all men : it was the prevalence 
and inundation of an idea. What brought the pilgrims here ? 
One man says, civil liberty ; and another, the desire of found- 
ing ■ church i and a third discovers that the motive force was 
plantation and trade. But if the Puritans could rise from the 
dust, they could not answer. It is to be seen in what they 
were, and not in what they designed ; it was the growth, the 
budding, and expansion of the human race, and resembled 
herein the sequent Bevolution, which was not begun in Con- 
cord, or Lexington, or Virginia, but was the overflowing of 
sense of natural right in every clear and active spirit of the 
period. Is a man boastfal and knowing, and his own master? 
— we turn from him without hope ; but let him be filled vritb 
awe and dread before the Vast and the Divine, which uses 
him, ^ad to be used, and our eye is riveted to the chain of 
events. What a debt is ours to that old religion which. In 
the childhood of most of us, still dwelt like a sabbath morning 
in the coantry of New England, teaching privation, self- 
denial, and sorrow I A man was bom, not for prosperity, bnt 
to tntfer fur the benefit of others, like the noble rock-m^Ie 
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which, all around our villages, bleeds for the service of man. 
Hot praise, not men's acceptance of onr doing, but the Eptrifs 
holj errvid through un absorbed tbe thought. How dignified 
WM this 1 How all that h called tsleott and success in our 
ntnsj capitals becomes buzz and din before this man-worttii- 
oe»a. How our frieadshipe, and the complaisances we use, 
shame us now I Shall we not quit onr companions, aa if 
thej were tbieres and pot-companions, and betake oursehes 
to some desert cliff of Mount KatAhdin, some unvisited recess 
in Moosehead Lake, to bewail our innocenc;, .ind to recotet 
it, and with it tbe power to communicate again with tiiese 
sharers of a more sacred idea ? 

And what H to replace for us the piety of that race ? We 
cannot have thein ; it glides away fVom us day by day, but 
we also can bask in the great morning which rises for ever 
out of the eastern sea, and be ourselves the children cif th« 
light I stand here to say. Let us worship the mighty and 
transcendent Soul. It b the office, I doubt not, of this age, 
to annul that adulterous divorce which the superatitiori of 
many ages has eflected between the intellect and hotineas. 
The lovers of goodness have been one class, the students of 
wisdom another ; as if either could exist in any purity with- 
out the other. Truth is always holy, holiness always wise. 
I will that we keep terms with sin and a sinful literature and 
society no longer, but Uvea life of discovery and performance. 
Accept the intellect, and it will accept us. Be the lowly 
ministers of that pure omniscience, and deny it not before 
men. It will burn up all profane literature, all base current 
opinions, all the &lse powers of the world as in a moment of 
time. I draw from Nature the lesson of an intimate divinity. 
Our heaiti) and reason as men needs our respect to this ftet 
against the heedlessness and agidnst the contradiction d 
society. The sanity of man needs the poise of this immanent 
force. His nobility needs the assurance of this inezbaastible 
reserved power. How great soever have been its bountiee, 
they are a drop to the sea whence they flow. If you say, 
" The acceptance of the vision is also the act of God," I shdl 
not seek to penetrate the myst«ry ; I admit the force of what 
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yon Hay. If you ask, " How can any rules be given for the 
attainment of gifts so mbliiae?" I shall only remark, that 
the solicitation a of this spirit, as long as there is life, are never 
forborne. Tenderly, tenderly, they woo and court us firom 
every object in Nature, from every tact in life, from every 
thought in the mind. The one condition coupled with the 
gift of truth is its use. That in an shall be learned vrho re- 
duceth his learning to practice. Emanuel Swedenborg 
affirmed that it was open to him "that the spirits who knew 
truth in this life, but did it not, aX, death eboll lose their know 
ledge." " If knowledge," said AJi, the Caliph, " calleth unto 
practice, well; if not, it goeth avjay." The only way into 
Nature is to enact our best insight. Instantly we are higher 
poets, and can speak a deeper law. Do what you know, and 
perception is converted into character, as islands and conti- 
nents were built hy invisible infiisories, or as these forest 
leaves absorb light, electricity, and volatile gases, and the 
gnarled oak to live a thousand years is the arrest and fixation 
of the most volatile and ethereal currents. The doctrine of 
this Supreme Presence is a cry of joy and exultation. Who 
shall dare think he has come late into Nature, or has missed 
anything excellent in the past, who seeth the admirable stars 
of Possibility, and the yet untouched continent of Hope glit- 
tering with all its mountains in the vast West P I praise with 
wonder this great reality which seems to drown all things in 
the deluge of its light. What man, seeing this, can lose it 
from his thoughts, or entertain a meaner subject? The 
entrance of this into his mind seems to be the birth of man. 
We cannot describe the natural history of the soul, but we 
know that it is divine. I cannot tell if these wonder^ 
qualities which house to-day in this mortal frame shall ever 
re-assemble in equal activity in a similar frame, or whether 
tbey have before bad a natural history like that of this body 
you see before you ; but this one thing I know,, that these 
qualities did not now begin to exist, cannot be sick with my 
sickness, nor buried in any grave ; but that tbey circulate 
through the universe — hefbrs the world was, they were. 
Nothing can bar them out, or shut them in ; hut they pene- 
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tnle the ocean tnd land, ipace and time, (csm and estence, 
and hold the key to imiveraal Nature. I draw from this faith, 
courage, and hope. All tlungs are kDown to the sonL It is 
not to be rarprised bf any commiuucatioa. Nothing can be 
greater than it. Let thgae fear and those &wn who will. 
The loul it in her Dati*e realm, and it is wider than space, 
older than time, wide as hope, rich aa love. Pudllaniniit}- 
and fear abe refuBes with a beaatiful ecom ; tbejr are not for 
her who pattetb on her coronation robes, and goes out 
Ibroogb onirenal love to nniTersiil power. 
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